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PREFACE 

Believing that the fiscal aspects of state iiKome taxes 
were in danger of being overloc^ed in the endiusia^n for 
pn^rresKve income taxation, the writer made a brief study 
of the yield and cost of these taxes early ia 1920. The 
paper appeared as " Fiscal Aspects of State Income Taxes " 
in the American Economic Rezriew for June, 192a In 
the present study an attempt has been made to present more 
fully the facts which represent the financial standing of 
these taxes, together with a description of their background 
and of the manner in which they (^)erate. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge indebtedness to Mr. 
A. E. Holcomb of the National Tax Association for hel[>- 
ful suggestions and for pennission to reprint the material 
in the appendices, to Mr. Nils P. Haugen, formerly chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Tax Commission and to other state 
officials who have generously supplied information whidi 
was not available in published reports, and especially to 
Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman of Columbia University, 
under whose direction the study was carried on and whose 
constructive criticism made its accomplishment possible. 

Alzada Comstock 
Mount Holyoke College, June ao, 1921. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Evolution of the State Income Tax 

In the second decade of the twentieth centuiy personai 
inoomes became an important source of public revenue. 
With the extraordinary demands upon government treas- 
uries during the period of the European War and the en- 
larged financial needs in time of peace it became necessary 
to readi sources which were almost untouched before 
the present era of great expenditures. In modem indus- 
trial countries, in which the majority of incomes are 
in the form of money and instruments of credit, such re- 
sources may be foimd and utilized easily and quickly. The 
productivity and elasticity of taxes on individual incomes 
made possible the extension oi eadsting systems of income 
taxation as well as siKxessful experiments with new income 
taxes. 

In the United States tlie state governments as well as tlie 
federal todc advantage of the dastidty of income taxes in 
revisii^ tiieir tax systems to meet the changing needs of 
this period. The result, from a critical and historical point 
of view, is an aggregation of examples of possible income 
tax methods rather than the development of an American 
income tax policy, for no two state income taxes are alike, 
even in their essentials. Moreover, many of the precedents 
of method and of administrative devices have been drawn 
from European countries instead of the American experi- 
ence of nearly three centuries of colonial and state taxation. 
In spite of the tendency of die states to abandon the older 
II] II 
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12 STATE TAXATION OP PERSONAL INCOMES [12 

legislation and to ignore its lessons, both cmistructive and 
negative, the influences of Ae traditional tax systems per- 
sist, playing an almost unrecc^mzed part in shaping the 
revenue systems of today. The obvious and contemponiry 
explanations of the present period of income tax develop- 
ment are satisfying only when they are illuminated by 
the long history of the successes and failures of the attempts 
of the states to tax income and property. 

I. Early faculty taxes ^ 
The earliest examples of taxes which may be said to be 
the forerunners of the state income taxes of today are the 
" ability " or " faculty " taxes used in the American col«i- 
ies. The first reference to taxpaying ability appears in an 
act passed in the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1634, pro- 
viding for the assessment of each resident " according to his 
estate and with consideration of all other his abilityes what- 
soever," but this provisi<m appears to have been interpreted 
as applying to property only. Seven years later, in New 
Plymouth, " faculties and personal ^lities " were distin- 
guished from visible property for the purposes of taxation, 
a distinction which was apparently maintained in the actual 
assessment of the taxes. In 1646 a definition of faculty 
appeared for the first time, in the order of the Massachusetts 
Bay C(Mnpany that artisans and tradesmen should be as- 
sessed for their "returns and gains " in the same proportion 
as property-holders were assessed for " the produce of their 
estates." From this time forward the principle of tax- 
ation according to faculty made steady headway in the New 

1 The principal sources of information used in summarizing the his- 
tory of income taxes up to 1900 are Edwin R. A. Seligman, The Incontt 
Tax (Revised edi, New York, 1914), and Delos O, Kinsman, The In- 
come Tax ttf the Commonweailkt of the United Slates (New York, 
1903)- 
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England colonies. Ccmnecticut followed in 1650, Rhode 
Island in 1673, New Hampshire in 1719, and Vermont in 
I y^. In Rhode Island alone tiie tax dropped out of ex- 
istence before the outbreak of the Revdution. In Mas- 
sachusetts, on the other hand, the faculty taxes were util- 
ized during the Revolution for the purpose of reaching war 
profits as well as ordinary income. 

Outside of New England the growth of faculty taxes was 
slower. In New York the tax failed to appear at all. The 
first indication of an attempt in the middle or southern 
ccdcMiies to apportion taxes according to faculty came in 
New Jersey in 1684, nearly half a century after the begin- 
ning in New England. In the course of the righteenth 
century five other colonies, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and South Carolina, undertoc^ taxation ac- 
cording to income or profits. Few of these taxes survived 
the economic changes of the early national era. The only 
tax which continued with an luibrt^en record down to the 
modem period was that of Massachusetts, which gave way 
to a new income tax in 1916. 

Although the early statutes contain many references t^ 
" income," the colonial faculty taxes are not to be con- 
fused with the income taxes of the present day. The 
colonial taxes were rarely based on income actually re- 
cdved, but represented ass^smenits of certain fixed amounts 
which were detennined in most instances by the nature of 
the taxpayer's emi^yment. For this reason the faculty 
taxes soon came to bear little relation to the earnings of the 
person assessed, and to become unequal and unjust in th«r 
burden. As taxes c«i property developed the faculty taxes 
appeared increasingly arbitrary, and they tended to give 
place to inoOTie taxes or to drop out of existence. 
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14 STATE TAXATION OF PERSONAL INCOMES [14 

2. State income taxes in the nineteenth century 
The financial troubles of 1837 and the following years 
broi^ht about a fresh development in the taxation of in- 
comes. It was not long before the effects of the great 
crisis made themseves felt in the revenues of the states, 
which soon set about the business of increasing their tax 
receipts. As a result the country entered upon a second 
phase of the state taxation of incomes, in which the taxes 
were levied upon income actually received instead of upc«i 
the assumed income or profits of certain classes of tax- 
payers. New England, which was less seriously affected by 
the financial disturbances of the time, had no share in the 
new income tax movement, but six middle and southern 
states, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Florida, and AliJaama, tried to raise funds through income 
taxes at this time. 

If the Civil War had not brou^t new financial emergen- 
cies, particularly in tfie affairs of the southern states, the 
income taxes adopted during the forties would prob^ly 
have been abandoned. Only six, the faculty taxes of Mas- 
sachusetts and South Carolina, and the newer income taxes 
of Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, and Alabama, 
were in existence when the war brcJce out 

In the years of the war and the following period of re- 
construction the states turned again to tfie income tax as a 
means of relief and a source of additional revenue in a time 
of great financial need. The tax was developed almost 
wholly in the southern states, where the demand for funds 
was most pressing. The Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
laws were imdisturbed. Four of the southern states, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carohna, and Alabama, made 
use of the income tax systems already in existence for the 
production of additional revenue. Several other states 
were induced to make the experiment. Georgia, Missouri, 
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15] EVOLUTION OF THE STATE INCOME TAX 15 

Texas, Louisiana, West Virginia, and Kentucky tried in- 
come taxes in various forms, but all of the taxes soon dis- 
appeared with liie exception of that of Louisiana, which 
was continued with negligible success until the end of the 
century. Meanwhile the northern states, whidi, in spite of 
their heavy burdoi, were in far less serious straits, ne- 
glected the tax. State income taxes seemed to bear the 
marks of a last resort for an over-'burdened government. 

The lowest ebb in the history of state incMne taxes was 
reached in the period 1884 to 1897. The only income taxes 
in force during this time were those of Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia, Nortii Carolina, and Louisiana. In Massachusetts 
and Louisiana the assessment of personal incomes had 
almost disappeared, and in Virginia and North Carolina the 
yield was extremely small. In fact, the whole history of 
state income taxes from the close of the Civil War to the 
introduction of a new plan of taxation by Wisconsin in 
191 1 is almost entirely a record of failure. With almost 
no exceptions the administration of the laws was poor, the 
yield small, and the taxes generally unpopular. The re- 
enacptment of an income tax law by South Carolina in 1897 
meant simply a repetitioft of the old story. In 1908 a sixth 
state, Oklahoma, inaugurated a tax along the old lines from 
which the yield proved to be less than $5,000 a year. 
Meanwhile the Louisiana tax had disappeared. 

An almost unanswerable argument against an unwieldy 
and impopular revenue measure is produced when it can b« 
shown that it yields to the state treasury only a few thous- 
ands of dollars annually, — ^hardly more than tiie cost of its 
collection if administrative machinery of any importance is 
required. Such an amoimt becomes almost mtcrc«copic 
when it is placed on the ten- and hundred-million dollar 
scale to which state business has grown during the last few 
years. Students of taxation became extremely sceptical 
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of Hie success of state income taxes under any form of ad- 
ministration yet devised. The justice of the taxaticai of 
incomes was rarely questioned, but the practical difficulties 
of framing and administering a tax law whidi would apply 
equitably to income from various sources appeared insur- 
mountable. 

3. Recent income tax legislation 
At the banning of 1911 income tax laws were in force 
in only five states, — Massachusetts, North Carolina, South 
Carolina,- Virginia, and CMdahoma. The Massachusetts 
lax was irregularly and unevenly enforced and was of no 
in^rtance in the iiscal system of the state. In South 
Carolina and even in Nordi Cajwlina the crffidals and the 
taxpayers resented tiie difficulties of collecting the taxes 
under the existing system and pointed to the small revenue 
as proof of the inadequacy of the tax. The Oklahoma 
measure was r^arded as a failure by the state (rffidals. In 
Virginia alone the income tax, which had risen to a yield of 
$130,000 by 1911, was r^arded as a productive and valu- 
able part of the state revenue system. The complete aban- 
donment of this form of taxati<Mi by the states appeared to 
be only a matter of time. 

Meanwhile an oppc«ing tendency, for a long time unre- 
cognized, was making itself felt in the continued efforts to • 
reform the general property tax which were being made 
throughout the United States. The personal property tax 
in particular, because of its inadequacy and its increasingly 
unjust and pernicious results, was receiving more and more 
criticism. The states found themselves ready to experi- 
ment with classified property taxes, with inheritance, and 
even vrith income taxes, as possible avenues of relief from 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs in which the fiscal system 
of nearly every state was found. 
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As a result of the general and persistent attempts to im- 
prove state revenue systems the movement for the taxation 
of incomes spread until at tiie close of 1920 11 states had 
laws taxing personal incomes. The first indication of the 
changii^ point of view regarding state income taxes was 
given by the passage of an income tax law in Wisconsin in 
191'! . According to the terms of this law a heavy 
graduated tax was imposed upon the incomes of individuals 
and corporatitms from sources within the state. In 1912 
Mississippi followed with a law modelled after the older 
type of state income-tax legislation. In 1915 Oklahoma 
made a fundiunental revision of the law taxing incomes, 
following out some of the ideas which had proved workable 
in Wisconsin. Massachusetts passed an entirely new in- 
come tax law, of wide scope, in 1916, thereby abolishing the 
old incCMne tax system which had survived from the period 
of colonial " faculty " taxes. Two experiments on a smaller 
scale were made in 1917 when Missouri and Delaware en- 
acted personal income tax laws. Virginia revised the state 
income tax law in 1918, but without making important 
changes. The same year saw the only repeal of an in- 
come tax law of any permanence which occurred during 
the decade : South CaroUna abolished the state income tax 
system and attempted to find no substitute for it. The 
year 1919 was one of unusual activity in the field of income 
taxes. New York, North Dakota, New Mexico, and 
Alabama passed laws taxing personal incomes, and North 
Carolina made important reviaons in the existing law. 
The New York income tax, on account of the size of the 
incomes reached, appeared Hkely to prove the most sig- 
nificant in the history of income tax l^slation. The 
New Mexico law was saved from repeal in 1920 only by 
die governor's veto. TIk; Alabama law was declared un- 
constitutional early in 1920. At the close of 1920 the list 
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of states taxing personal incomes ' stood as follows ; Dela- 
ware, Massachusetts, Mississippi, MJssotiri, New Mexico, 
New York, Norlii Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

4. The changed attitude towards the tax 
In the ten years which have passed since the income tax 
was adopted in Wisconsin the attitude of tiie best-known 
authorities has changed from scepticism to a tentative ap- 
proval. 'Before 1911 the question of interest to studeaits 
of taxation was not so much one of the possible success of 
state income taxes, for their elimination seemed only a 
question of time, but the underlying reasons for the con- 
sistency of the failures. In the light of our present know- 
ledge it appears that the methods of administration of the 
tax, while seized upon by the more critical observers, were 
not sufficiently analyzed. In the first detailed study of 
state income taxes, made by Mr. Kinsman and published in 
1903, Ae failure was laid at the door of administration, 
on four counts : * 

The experience of the states with the inc«ne tax warrants the 
conclusion that the tax, as employed by them, has been unques- 

' The plan of taxing the net income of corporations without corres- 
pondingly taxing the incomes of individuals {had meanwhile been 
ad<^ted by Connecticut (Laws of i9i5> ch, ago), Montana {Laws of 
19XJ, ch. ?9), and West Virginia (Laws of 1915, ch, 3). In Connecticut 
the original tax was two per cent, in M<aMana one per cent, and in 
Wert Virginia one-half of one per cent Before 1919 New York, with 
a tlvee per cent tax on the net incomes of manufacturing and mercan- 
tile corporations, was included in this group. These states took advan- 
tage of the use of federal forms and the dates and mac^iiner^ of the 
collection of the federal taxes, and found diat the extremely low cost 
of collection was a distinct advantage of corporation taxes collected in 
lliis way. A number of other staites taxed the incomes of certain 
specified classes of corporations, 

' Kinsman, op. ctt., pp. 11^ 117, 120, I3I. 
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ticoiably a failure. It has satisfied neither the demands for justice 
nor the need of revenue. The question arises : Is this failure due 
to qualities inherent in the nature of the tax, or is it the result of 
conditions which may be removed ? One of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of tajcation is that the subjects of a state ought to contribute 
to the support of the government in proportion to their respective 
abilities, aiid it is generally agreed that these abilities are best 
measured by income. Therefore, theoretically at least, an inomie 
tax is unquestionably the fairest system yet proposed. . . . 

While much of the legislation in the states relative to the in- 
come tax has been very unsatisfactory, often not appealing to the 
taxpayers' sense of justice and furnishing excuses for the conceal- 
ment of property, nevertheless laws have been passed repeatedly 
which, if properly administered, would have distributed the burden 
with unusual justice. But these laws have failed quite as com- 
pletely as those with provisions less satisfactory. The failure of 
the tax, therefore, can not have been due to the ill success of the 
laws in embodying the principle, . . . 

As the result of our study we conclude that the state income tax 
has been a failure, due to the failure of administration, which, in 
turn, may be attributed to four causes — the method of self-assess- 
mait, the indifference of state officials, the persistent eflEort of the 
taxpayers to evade the tax, and the nature of the income. The 
tax can not be successful so l<»ig as taxpayers desirous of evading 
taxation axe given the right of self -assessment. Since all attempts 
to change the method of self -assessment have failed and the nature 
of industry in the states is at present such as to make impossible 
the assessment of a general income tax at the source, we are forced 
to the conclusion that, even though no constituticmal questions 
should arise, failure will continue to accnnpany the tax until our 
industrial system takes on such form as to make possible the use 
of some method other than self -assessment. 

Writing six years later Mr. Kinsman, noted a positive 
movement in the direction of the state taxation of personal 
incomes which escaped several of the students of that 
period. The movement was to have far-reaching effects in 
the next decade, 'but up to 1909 it had not shown itself in 
the passage of income tax l^slation. The several reports 
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of State tax commissions and other interested agencies and 
individuals against the tax were signs of interest in the 
device which were not to be disregarded. Moreover, the 
amendment to the Wisconsin ccmstitution permitting the 
passage of an income tax law had already been adopted. 
Mr. Kinsman restated his position as follows:^ 

A study of the present period of income tax activity . . , affords 
the author no occasion to modify conclusions previously expressed. 
The current movement is not due to the success of the tax in any 
state, but rather to the spirit of reform now sweeping the country. 
This movement would hardly leave untouched the subject of taxa- 
tion, where injustice is so common. The people have turned to an 
income tax because they believe in the theory that individuals 
should contribute to the support of the government according to 
ability, and that income is the most just measure of that ability. 
They expect success because they are possessed of the character- 
istic American optimism, and know little of the difRculties of ad- 
ministering such a law. 

Mr. K. K. Kennan,* writing in Wisconsin in 1910, 
quoted with evident approbation passages from Mr. Kins- 
man's description of the difficulties of administering state 
income taxes, and added the following comment : " 

It is a common remark that income tax laws are all right, but that 
they do not work in practice. Certainly the experiences of those 
states which have passed such laws are not encouraging, but is it 
not possible that the fault lies with the crude and imperfect ad- 
ministrative methods which have thus far been employed 7 

In the comprehensive volimie on the income tax first 

1 D, O. Kinsman, " TTie Present Period of Income Tax Activity in 
the American States," Quarterly Journal of Beonomict, vol. xxiii (Feb, 
1909), M>. 296-3»5. 

* Mr. Kennan was later given the task of organizing and supervising 
the work of the income tax districts in Wisconsin. 

' K. K. Kennan, Income Taxation (Milwaukee, 1910), pp. 235, 236, 323. 
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piAlished in 191 1 Professor E. R. A. Seligman character- 
ized Mr. Kinsman's statements concerning the defects of 
the administration of the state income tax laws as " unques- 
tionabljr true" and enumerated odier difficulties, sudi as 
that of tiie localizaticai of income, -whidi must always be 
met in working out a state inccme tax law.' Together with 
several other tax experts, Professor Seligman was en- 
gaged at this time in working out the terms of a possible 
federal income tax law, and he was undoubtedly influenced 
both by the realization of the impracticability of efforts to 
install successful state systems at a time when the federal 
system was still undetermined and by a conviction of the 
prime importance of a workable federal system. In 191 4 
Professor Seligman commented on the success of the " im- 
proved and centralized admimstrative methods " which had 
been so sucessfully used in the assessment and ct^Iection 
of the income tax in Wisconsin, but continued to express 
doubts as to the workability of income tax laws for all the 
states.' By 1915, v*en the federal tax was in operation 
and its successful working guaranteed, he was a supporter 
of the project of a state income tax for New York. 

During the same period various criticisms and a general 
dissatisfaction witii state income taxes had been expressed 
in various official reports. One of the most widely read 
of these was the Report of the Massachusetts Commission 
on Taxation of 1897, in which the existing law of Massa- 
chusetts was shown to be wholly unsatisfactory in its opera- 
tion," and the who4e question of the administration of state 
income taxes was described as an exceedingly difficult one. 

* Selisman, op. cit, pp. 426-429. 

* Seligman, op. eit, p. 429, 

'Oiassachusetts Cbnunission Appointed to Inquire into tiie Expediency 
of Revising and Amending the Laws of the Commonwealth Relating to 
Taxation, Report, 1897. 
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In New York in 1907 the report of the Special Tax Com- 
mission expressed criticism of the tax on f om- counts : *! 
first, the tax had always been a dismal failure; second, it 
involved interstate ccwnplications; third, it woiUd work 
spasmodically and produce injustice and inqualily; and, 
fourth, it woiUd lead to corruption. A third widdy read 
report in which state income taxes were severely criticised 
was that of ihe Cahfomia tax commtssidn of 1906.* 

A survey of tiie objections raised against die taxation of 
personal incomes by the states, as these objections were 
formulated before the change of sentiment manifested itsdf 
in 1911, shows that tiie opposition was based largely on 
the ground that all of tiie available evidence diowed that 
such taxes were extremely difficult to administer. The 
theoretical virtues of tiie personal income tix. as a means 
of cwmpelling the individmd to contribute to the support of 
the state government under which he lives in accordance 
with his ability to pay were generally accepted as almost 
ideal. The factors which had turned and kept public sen- 
timent against the income tax were the petty yieid, the 
inequalities in administration, the character of the local 
officials who had attempted to collect the taxes, and the low 
repute in which personal income taxes had ccnne to be hdd 
in the states in which the experiment had been made. 

The dianging opinion as to the practicability of a levy on 
incomes by the states became evident before any state of 
importance fiscally speakir^, with the exception of Wis- 
consin, had taken steps in the direction of new income 
taxes. Professor Selipnan's description of the new situa- 
tion, given in connecticai with his early advocacy of a state 
income tax for New York, was expressed as follows in his 

> New York Special Tax Commission, Report, 1907, p. 46, el seq. 
■Commission on Revenue and Taxation of the State of California, 
Report, 1906. 
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presidential address at the Ninth Annual Conference of the 
National Tax Association in 1915.^ 

Two events . . . have recently occurred to cause a reappraise- 
ment of the situation. In the first place, great progress has been 
made in the direction of a centralized state administration. In 
New York we now have under the law of 191 S at all events a 
distinct st^ in the direction of more efficient fiscal adoiinistration. 
Of greater significance is the fact that the situation has been en- 
tirely altered by the introduction of the federal income tax. We 
have now gotten people, and especially business people, accus- 
ttnned to an income tax ; and while there are still grave problem 
to be solved and improvements to be secured, it may, I think, be 
stated, without fear of contradiction, that the income tax has 
come to stay and that in principle it is not seriously opposed by 
the c(»nmunity. With the existence of this new tax, which is 
successful so far a^ it goes, there arises the hitherto entirely un- 
suspected prospect of a state income tax being able to lean up 
against the federal tax, so as to avail itself of the federal returns 
and to be able in this way to minimize a great part of the diffi- 
culties which would otherwise attach to an independent state in- 



A year later Professor Bullock, whose efforts to bring 
about the passage of the income tax law in Massachusetts 
had reached a successful conclusion, expressed an opituon 
that state income taxes were to be increasingly used, but 
added a warning against too great a dependence upon 
them:" 

If.every citizen were taxable at his domicile upon his entire in- 
come without exception or deducticMi, except such as may be 
proper in the case of small incomes, and if then all tangible 
property were taxed, under a proper classification, at its situs, we 
should have the simplest, most logical, and most satisfactory of 
all solutions. Everybody would pay an income tax in the locality 
where he lives and enjoys the benefits of government, and all 

' Proceedings of the National Tax Association, 1915, 19. 135, 136. 
' Proceedings of the NaHondl Tax Association, 1916, pp. 383, 3S4. 
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property would contribute to the support of the jiuisdictiou 
where it receives the benefit of governmental services. , . . 

But I am not greatly interested today in ultimate solutions. 
For good or ill, various states seem inclined to experiment with 
taxes on incomes, and it is important to understand the nature 
and the good or bad points of the income tax. It diould not be 
regarded as a panacea, it is not going to replace all taxation of 
property, it must be carefully adjusted to existing taxes on tan- 
gible property and corporations, and it will certainly work badly 
if the rate is excessive or the administration decentralized. Finally, 
the state income tax should not be regarded as the rival, but rather 
as the complement or helpmate, of the classified property tax. 

As the experience of the states with personal income 
taxes prc^ressed, as administrative machinery was devel- 
oped, and as lessons were learned and devices adapted from 
the federal government's use of the income tax, the work- 
ability of the state income taxes ceased to be a doubtful mat- 
ter if administrative ccaiditions were favorable. Many in- 
fluences entered into the situation which are difficult of 
analysis. The effect upon the taxpayer's point of view of 
the cotitinually increasing demands of ihe federal income 
tax as applied to individual incomes was tmdotibtedly a 
factor. This effect, although difficult to estimate, has 
probably been very great. The paths of the state officials 
responsible for the collection of state income taxes have 
almost certainly been stnoothed by the annually recurring 
necessity of filling out the federal forms. The tendency 
towards evasion of the state taxes has probably been mater- 
ially diminished by the ptd)Hcity, — ^informal and tmrecog- 
nized, but nevertheless existent — ^which has accompamed 
the payment of the federal tax, especially in the smalle. 
cities and towns. The effects of increasing prosperity upon 
the willingness of the individual to pay an income tax are 
also exceedingly difficult of measurement, but the " good 
times " were certainly not without effect. 
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Tlie helpful influence of the federal tax system and the 
improvements in the form and administrative methods em- 
ployed 'by die states made pos^ble in turn further advances 
towards workable tax systems. It soon became apparent, 
as Professor Bullock saw clearly, that other improvements 
must parallel those of state income taxes if satisfactory re- 
venue systems were to residt. Increasii^ emphasis was 
laid upon tiie classification of property taxes and upon the 
usefulness of business or corporation taxes levied in a form 
like that of state income taxes but with a uniform rate. 
Within three years (1915 to 1917) New York, Connecti- 
cut, West Virginia, and Montana had adopted the latter 
plan. Professor Seligman, who with Professor Bullods 
was inHuential in framing the pccsonuX income tax law* 
passed in New Yoric in 1919, described the advantages of 
such a combination of income and business taxes in the 
annual address before the state tax conference held at 
Albany, in January, 1919:^ 

The advantages of this new system may be chaxacterized as fol- 
lows. The personal income tax coupled with an eztensimi of the 
business tax is a far better measure of ability to pay taxes. . . . 
Second, the income taz is in conformity with modem economic 
conditions and is in this respect far preferable to the general prop- 
erty tax. Thirdly, the income tax reaches wealth that it would be 
impossible to reach by the property tax. . . . Fourthly, the in- 
come tax will bring about a. more equitable adjustment as between 
classes and the State itself. An increase of the property tax 
which, as we know, necessarily knplies a real estate ta:x, means an 
increase in the tax of the farmer; the adoption of the income tax 
will mean, as it ought to mean, primarily the taxation of the 
dties, where, as we have seen, most of the incomes are earned and 
received. . . . 

It is clear, therefore, that from every point of view, that of ade- 

' Eighth (New York) State Conterence on Taxation, Proceedings, 
1919, pp. 21, 32. 
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quacy, that of efficiency, and that of equity, all iiidicati<»]s point 
unerringly to the desiratnlity of the (KHnbinaticm of an incc»ne tax 
and a business tax as a way out of our fiscal difficulties, both 
State and local. 

5. The development of model income tax Unas 
The growing popularity of state income tax laws and the 
inevitability of interstate complications and confnaon on 
account of those laws was one of the influences behind the 
appointment of a committee by the National Tax Associa- 
tion in 1916 to consider the report upon a model tax system. 
This committee was carefully chosen, and consisted of men 
whose interesit in improved legislation and administration 
was already demonstrated. Professor Bullock of Harvard 
was made chairman. The entrance of tiie United State^ 
into the world -vrar seriously interfered with flie work of 
the committee during the first two years of its life: Pro- 
fessor T. S. Adams of Yale, one of the members, entered 
the employ of the United States Treasury Departmtnt as a 
revenue expert; Mr. Ogd'en Mills of New York Cily was 
sent at once to France; and the oflier members tmdertook 
such heavy additional duties during the war that the work 
of the committee was forced almost to a standstill. Finally, 
in September, 1918, a preliminary report was publi^ed,^ 
(Appendix I), with the signatures of all members of the 
committee except Professor Adams, whose work at Wash- 
ington had excluded him from collaboration in tfie report, 
but who described it as " one of the wisest and most help- 
fid statements ever pi&lished concerning the proper struc- 
ture of the tax system in an American state." ' The re- 

^ Preliminary Report of the Cotntuiltee Appointed by the National 
Tax AssoeiaNon to Prepare a Plan of a Model System of State attd 
Local Taxation, Sept, 1918. 

' Preliminary Report, p. 45. 
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port met with " almost ^>solute a^wwral " from the dde- 
gates present at the annual conference of tlie National Tax 
Association in Jmie, 1919, and it may therefore confidently 
be said that the endorsement of the principle of state in- 
come taxes which it contains is subscribed to by many of 
the best-known tax admimstrators and tax critics in Ae 
United States, 

The committee reached the conclusion that a diversified 
system of taxation was the only one which could be adapted 
to present (xmditions. It was recognized that the proposed 
system mi:st yield large revenues, be practiad^e from an 
administrative standpoint, be adapted to a federal form of 
government, respect existing constitutional limitations, re- 
present as nearly as possible a cc«isenstis of opinion, and 
exclude measures wholly foreign to American ideas and 
experience. The committee proposed three types of taxes: 
a personal income tax, levied ccmsistently upon the principle 
of taxing every one at his place of domicile; a property 
tax upon tangible property, levied objectively where such 
property has its situs ; and a business tax upon all business 
carried on within the jurisdiction of the authority levying 
such tax. The committee believed that in using a combina- 
tion of these three taxes the states would be api^ying 
logically and consistently the prindples which already un- 
derlay the greater part of thrir tax laws. 

The recommendation of a personal income tax by tJus 
committee, as a part of ^e three-fold tax system suggested 
above, was the result of a chcnce among four possftle forms 
of personal taxation. The committee rejected the pdl tax 
as inadequate and unequal in its operation; a net property 
tax, as foreign to die revenue tradkions of the United 
States; and a presumptive income tax, such as a tax on 
rentals, as an imperfect indication of the individual's alaUty 
to contribute to the sui^)ort of the government under wWch 
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he lives. The committee considered that the fourth pos- 
sible tax, the persOTial income tax, could be well admin- 
istered, (as the experience of Wisconsin and Massachusetts 
had alre^y proved at die time when the preliminary re- 
port was made) and offered the line of least resistance. 
The c(Hnmittee's (Xmdusion on this point was tersely stated 
as follows : ^ 

The committee ... is of the opinion that a personal income tax 
is the best method of enforcing the personal obligaticm of the 
citizen for the support of the government under which he lives, 
and recommends it as a constituent part of a model system of 
state and local taxation. 

With the caution that the details of each tax should be 
adjusted in such a way as to enaWe it to effect the prin- 
ciple on which it is based, the committee suggested " Ae 
broad outlines " of the maimer in whidi the personal in- 
come tax should be levied, as follows: 

First, since the personal income tax is to enforce the ob- 
ligation of every citizen to the government under which 
he is domiciled, the tax must be levied only upon persons 
and in the states where they are domiciled. It should not 
apply to business concerns. If the personal income tax is 
not limited in this way, it will not form the supplement to 
the other taxes advocated, but will perpetuate the <Ad evit 
of double taxation. 

Second, the personal income tax should be leaned in re- 
spect of the pitisen's entire income from all sources. The 
only necessary qualification is that wfaidi is necessitated by 
the constitutional limitations upon taxation of federal bonds 
and the salaries of federal officials t^ the states. The 
personal obligation of the citizen to contribute to the sup- 
port of the government under which be lives should not 
be affected by the form his investments take, 
' PrelimiHary Report, p. 12, 
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Third, The personal income tax should be levied upon 
net income defined substantially as an accountant would de- 
termine it. This implies the deduction of operating ex- 
penses and interest on indebtedness. The large amount of 
federal ixMids exempt from local taxation introduces a com- 
plication. The interest deduction should therefore be 
limited to an amount proportional to the income which the 
taxpayer derives from taxable sources. 

Fourth, the amount of income exempted from the per- 
sonal income tax should not exceed $600 for a single person 
and $1,200 for husband and wife, with $200 in addition 
for each dependent up to a number not to exceed three. 
This would make the maximum possible exemption $1,800. 
This recommendation is made with the modifying admission 
that conditions differ in the various states, and for that 
reason it is limited to die statement of the maximum exemp- 
tions dearable and the observation that under a democratic 
form of government as few people as possible should be 
exempt from the necessity of making a direct personal con- 
tribution towards the support of the state. 

Fifth, the rate of the income tax should not be differen- 
tiated according to the sources from which income is de- 
rived. The personal income tax is deagned to be part of a 
system in which there is a tax upon tangible property. 
Under such a system there will be heavier taxation of the 
sources from which funded income is derived, and there 
will be little, if any ground for attempting to differentiate 
the rates of the personal income tax. Furthermore, such 
differentiation greatly complicates the administration of 
the tax. 

Sixth, the rates of taxttiion should be progressive, with 
the lowest rate not less than one per cent and the highest 
rate probably not greater than six per cent. The classes of 
taxable income to whidt the various rates apply should pro- 
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bably include $1,000 eadi. In sudi a plan, the tax for a 
single person would start at one per cent on any amount o£ 
income from $600 to $1,600 and reach six per cent on all 
income in excxss of $5,600. This recommendation is made 
only in a general way, to illustrate the underlying recom- 
mendation that the rates of the personal income tax should 
be moderate, and ^ould be, as nearly as practicable, uni- 
form ihrou^out the United States. 

Seventh, the admimstration of the personal income tax 
should be placed in the hands of state officials. This type of 
administration is regarded by the committee as an indis- 
pensable condition for the successful c^>eration of any state 
income tax. Experience has proved that local administra- 
tion of the tax cannot work well. The state tax com- 
mission or commissicmer is the proper agent to adminster 
the tax. 

Eighth, the personal income tax should be collected from, 
taxpayers, on the basis of returns, vnthout attempts ta 
collect at the source. Experience has shown that this can 
be done satisfactorily. CoUeotic«i at the source presents 
serious administrative difficulties, imposes undeserved bur- 
dens on third parties, and sometimes tends to shift the tax 
burden. Collection at the source is inconsistent with the 
purpose of 'bringing home to the taxpayer his personal obli- 
gation to ■flie government under whidi he Hve& InformOr 
tion at the source may, however, prove helpful. 

Ninth, the proceeds of the tax should probably be divided 
between the state and local governments in most cases. 
The plan of distribution is immaterial in the general plan 
of taxation which the committee advises. Moreover, the 
same solution is probably not advisable in every state. If 
the revenue is divided, the suggestion is made that the 
state governments might retain a proportion correspotwiing 
to the proportion whidi state expenditures bear to the total 
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of the state and local expenditures, and that the same prin- 
ciple should apply in determining the share received by each 
of the subordinate political units. The entire question of 
distribution must necessarily be largdy affected by local 
conditions, and the committee found it impossible to make 
other than general suggestions. 

The business tax recommended by the committee was 
simply a moderate tax at a proportional rate (such as two 
per cent) upon the net income derived from buaness dons 
in a particular locality. 

The tximmittee held that tiie combination of taxes re- 
commended would give better results than any one tax. 
Inequalities which arise imder the three separate taxes 
would not be concentrated at tiie same point, and there 
would almost certainly be a somewhat compensatory ef- 
fect. The taxation of intangible property as property will 
be eliminated. 

With regard to the amendment of state constitutions 
necessary for the introduction of these systems o£ taxation, 
the committee stated that " no more, and probably no less 
amendment of state constitutions " would be required than 
in the case of any other plan adequate to the needs of the 
case. 

After the pi*blication of the preliminary report of the 
committee on model taxation attention centered largely on 
the committee's conclusicms concerning die personal in- 
come tax. Little adverse criticism was heard, but the im- 
mediate incorporation of such recommendations into law 
progressed slowly. In the New York personal income tax 
law of 1919 may 'be seen the expression of similar ideas 
concerning equitable rates and proper administrative pro- 
cedure. To a lesser exstent the laws passed in the same 
year in North Dakota and New Mexico show that the re- 
commendations of the committee on model taxation have 
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been effective. In Sq)tetid)er, 1920, at the annual con- 
ference of the National Tax Association at Salt Lake City, 
it developed that actual drafts of " model " personal income 
tax and bu^ness income tax laws would be useful to state 
c^cials who desired to have sudi laws considered by tlie 
l^slatures of 1921. The committee consented to under- 
take the work, cd>tained the assistance as counsel of Mr. 
Henry H. Bond, of the Boston bar, who was in charge 
of the administration of the Massadiusetts inoxne tax for 
the first two years of its existence, and of Mr. Geor^ E. 
Holmes, of Hie New York bar, author of a treatise on 
federal taxation, and published the drafts of the two laws 
early in 1921. These drafts were prepared with great care, 
and an attempt was made to word tiie text and to number 
the various articles and sections so that the corresponding 
laws might be adopted by any state and sti>sequently en- 
lat^ed or modified with a minimum of change. 

The draft of a personal income tax law (Appendix II) 
contains few changes from the plan su^ested in the com- 
mittee's preUminary report, although the details are neces- 
sarily presented much more fully. The exemptions sug- 
gested in the draft of the law are higher, and conform to 
those permitted under the federal income tax law. The 
final draft includes no suggesdfMis for the distribution of 
Hie proceeds of the tax, other than the suggestion tliat the 
localities ^lould be notified of their diare in time to take 
the sum into account in determinii^ the local tax for the 
year, and the suggestion that a reasonable amount should be 
withheld for refunds. In presenting the draft, the chair- 
man of the committee called attention to t^e fact that in such 
matters of administration it was impossible to bring the 
necessary provisions for the various states into the form of 
one suggested law. The draft of the modd income tax 
law is in other respects full, detailed, and based on the best 
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modem income tax practice. Tlie opportunity for flexi- 
bility in administrative matters which it ofEers makes its 
adoption in substantially its present form a practical pos- 
sibility for almost every state. 

The wave of popularity upon which the income tax has 
ridden during the past decade may subside to some extent, 
as it has subsided in the case oi certain other features with 
which the American states have attempted to improve thdr 
revenue systems. Professor Lutz, who has been active in 
working for the adoption of an income tax in Ohio, gives 
the followii^ wamii^: ' 



A few years ago separation of the sources of revenue was our 
revenue panacea. Today there is some danger of placing too 
great reliance ufoii the income tax as the chief agent of our fiscal 
salvation. Such expectations are do<»ned, and this failure will 
react unfavorably against the inonne tax in its proper place. It 
is more true today than ever that no one system will prove a 
cure-all. We must diversify our revenue system, combine prop- 
erty and income taxation, and strive toward a genuine and effec- 
tive coordination of the widely diverse and different sources of 



If such recommendations as these are f<^owed, and if 
the personal income tax is fitted into its proper place in a 
diversified revenue system in the states in which it is ad- 
opted, we may expect only temporary reactions, and in the 
long run a permanent and sitable plaxx for the income tax 
in the state revenue systems. 

' H. L. Lutz, Report on the Operation of State Income Taxes, in the 
Report of the (Ohio) Special Joint Taxation Committee, 1919, P- laS- 
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CHAPTER n 

The Wisconsin Income Tax 

I. History of the legislation 

The new phase in the taxadcvi of incomes which opened 
with the adoption of an income tax in Wisconsin in 1911 
was one of the results of years of effbrt for the reform of 
taxation in that state. WiscOKin's pn^ressive attitude to- 
wards tax matters had become evident when the state taxi 
ccmmiis^on was created in 1899. From that time forward 
the state had the advantage of die experience and advice 
of an able administrative cwganization with specialized func- 
tions, as a oDnsequence of which several far-reaching im- 
provements were brought aboat. 

Agitation for an income tax had preceded the appoint- 
ment of the commission by several years.' A progressive 
income tax [dan had £^>peared in the platform of thef 
People's Party in the early nineties, but no legislation had 
resulted.' The movement which culminated in the passage 
of an income tax law in 191 1 first manifested itself in 1903, 
as a resuh of a discussion of the taxation of intangibles^ 
In tiiat year two meiribers of the state tax commission re- 

^ The writer is iodciited to Mr. Nils P. Haugeo, who became a mem- 
ber of die Wisconsin Tax Commission in 1901 and who was its chair- 
man from 1911 to 1921, for valuable infonnation on the history of the 
income tax movement in WisconsinL 

» T. S. Adams, " The Wisconsin Inccme Tax," American Economic 
Review, vol. i, no. 4 (D<ec, 1911), p. 906. 
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commended the exemption of credits from taxation. The 
third member of the commission, Mr. Nils P. Haugen, op- 
posed the flat exemption of credits without some substitute. 
In the discussion of possible alternatives Mr. Haugen sug- 
gested an income tax. At that time the Wisconsin constitu- 
tion did not provide directly for an income tax and it was 
doubtful whether such a measure would be upheld ; but the 
suggestion had been brou^t into the public attention as a 
live issue, and Mr. Haugen was requested by tiie assembly 
committee <m. the assessment and collection of taxes to draft 
a constitutional amendment permitting the imposition of a 
graduated income tax. With the assistance of Mr. Dahl, 
chairman of the committee on taxation, a draft was im- 
mediately made, and the l^slature passed the amendment 
in the same year (1903). Through an error in advertising! 
the amendment the next step was postponed for two years. 
The amendment was again approved by the l^slatures of 
1905 and 1907. It was voted upon by tiie people in the 
elections of November, 1908, and carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. Two bills were introduced in the legislature 
of 1909, — one in the senate by Senator Paul HuSting, later 
United States Senator, and the other in the assembly l^ 
Mr. Ingram. Both tails repres«ited Mr. Haugen's income 
tax recommendations. Meanwhile a campaign of popular 
education had been proceedii^; the subject was given wide 
ptAlicity, and Mr. Haugen himself was a frequent contri- 
butor to the Milwaukee Free Press, writing in support ofi 
the proposed tax. 

After a discussion of the two bills proposed in the l^s- 
lature of 1909, the bills were referred to a special legislative 
committee which was instructed to report to the l^slature 
of 191 1. The committee presented a bill to the legislature 
of 191 1, and after another prolonged discussion and the in- 
troduction of several amendments the hill became law in the 
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stinuner of 1911,' — ei^t years after the proposal was first 
made by Mr. Haugen. 

In drafting the income tax law all of the avail^le infor- 
mation concerning state income taxes and the income taxest 
of foreign countries was reviewed in great detail, and the 
Wisconsin law was painstakingly framed along the linea 
which history had shown to be most workdjle. Two Wis- 
consin men, Professor D, O. Kinsman and Mr. K. K. Ken- 
nan, had pi^lished historical studies of income taxes which 
were extensively used in the preparation of the Wisconsin 
bills." Professor Kinsman regarded state income taxes as 
almost complete failures, but his account of low rates and 
local administratjon as possible causes of the failure was> 
illuminating. The Prussian income tax was in operadon 
at this time, and Norway vras working on a proposal which 
was stA>sequently enacted into law. Ahliough few of die 
particular provisions which were found in these measures 
were applicable to the situation in Wisconsin, the careful 
analysis of the various explanations of successes and fail- 
ures which was made by the proponents of the Wisconsin 
tax must be held in part responslHe for the seaworthiness 
of the Wisconsin law which waslinally passed in 1911. 

Professor T. S. Adams, one of the early supporters of 
the income tax in Wisconsin, notes as Mgnificant the fact 
that the ratification of tlie constitutional amendment was 
tu^ed iby all political parties and that in 1910 the passage 
of an incx>me tax law called for in the various party plat- 
forms.' Professor Adams holds that this agreement on 
the income tax represented the fusion of two groups : those 

^ Laws of Wireoruin, 1911, ch. 65S (June 39, 1911). 

*I>. O. Ktnsnuut, The Ineomt Tax in the Contmotnoealths of the 
United States (New Yorir, 1903) ; and 'K. K. Kennan, Income Taxation 
(Milwaukee, iQio). 

* Adams, op. cit., pp. 906, 907. 
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who believed income taxation to be a means of social re- 
form, and those who regarded the tax merely as a practical 
substitute for personal property taxation. 

By the time the income tax law was finally passed the 
situation with r^fard to the taxation of personal property 
had become serious. Governor McGovem, during whose 
admimstration the tax was put into operation, and to whom 
is due much of the credit for the success of the income tax) - 
in its critical first year, describes the old system of personal 
prc^>erty taxation as f cdlows : * 

The reason an income tax was demanded by the pec^le of Wis- 
consin was that the old system of personal property taxation had 
broken down. . . . Irregularities in the assessment of property 
inevitably destroyed uniformity of taxation, but they did more. 
They introduced a vicious system of class legislation. A careful 
investigation of the ^sessments of 2,239 persons shows that if the 
assessment of the property of farmers be placed at 100 per cent, 
that of merchants would be only 64 per cent and that of manu- 
facturers but 36 per cent, . . . Worse still, the poor were system- 
atically discriminated against in favor of the rich. The plain fact 
is that under this system the poorer a man was the higher pro- 
portionately he was assessed, Euid the richer he was the lower he 
was assessed. 

The income tax law passed in 1911 was imlike many of 
the state income tax laws which had been tried in this 
country in that it provided for the taxatitMi of business aS 
well as of personal incomes. The incc«nes of corporations 
and of individuals (resident and non-resident) arising from 
sources within the state of Wisconsin were subject to taxa- 
tion. The law provided that the term " income " should in- 
clude rent, interest, wages, profits, royalties, and " all other 
gains, profits or income of any kind derived from any 
source whatever " (except those specifically exempted). 

• F. E. MoGovem, " A State Income Tax," Proceedings of the Gov 
trnori Conference, 1912, pp. 80, 83. 
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Residents of the state were entitled to exemptions of $800 
to the individual, $1,200 to husband and wife tc^ether, and 
$200 for each child and for each other dependent. Various, 
kinds of income not properly sd>ject to taxation in this 
way, such as pensions frcwn the United States and divi- 
dends from corporations which paid the income tax, were 
also exempted. Deductions were allowed for the ordinary 
expenses of doing business and for similar items. The law 
included a provision that in the payment of inctHne taxes it 
should be allowable to present personal property tax re- 
ceipts. This provision, known as the " personal property 
tax offset " was to become a serious problem in later years. 

Progressive rates were applied to both individual and 
corporate incomes. The tax on individual incomes, which 
reached a maximum at six per cent on amotints in ooess 
of $i2,OGO, was less steeply graduated. The following 
t^le, adapted from that polished by the State Tax Com- 
mission as an aid to computation, shows the scheduled rates 
and true rates of die tax.^ 

Taxable Income Rate Tnte rate (per cent) 

of Individuals (percent) Tax Total tax on whole amomtt 

1st $1,000 I $10x0 $10.00 i.O 

2nd 1,000 1^ 12.50 22.50 1. 125 

3"* 1,000 lii 15OT 37.50 1.35 

4th 1,000 IJ4 17.50 55x0 1.375 

5tb 1,000 2 2000 7S-«' '-5 

«h 1,000 2}i 25.00 100.00 1.6667 

7th 1,000 3 30.00 laaoo 1^:571 

8th 1,000 3J4 3S.00 165-00 2.062s 

gth 1,000 4 40JM 205,00 2J778 

loft 1,000 45^ 45.00 250.00 2.5 

nth 1,000 5 50JX1 300.00 2.7273 

12th 1,000 5J4 55-00 355^ 2-9582 

13th 1,000 6 60J00 415-00 3-1923 

iSth 1,000 6 60.00 535.00 3.5667 

20th 1,000 6 6aoo 83SJ» 4.175 

1 Wisconsin Tax Commissioii, The IViiconsin Income Tax Lam 
(igig), p. 36. 
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The rates for the income of corporations, as originally 
adopted, were deteimined by the relation between the tax- 
,able income and the assessed value of the property used in 
the acquisition of the income. The scale was graduated, 
rising from (me half of one per cent where the per cent of 
taxable income to value of property was one per cent or less, 
to six per cent where the per cent'of taxable income to value 
of property was from vi to 12 per cent 

This method proved to be lumecessarily unwieldy, and 
after two years the sdieme was changed to correspond with 
that used for the calculation of taxes on individual in- 
comes.^ The initial rate was fixed at two per cent, and the 
maximum of six per cent was readied at a point just above 
$6,000. 

Prdbably the most distinctive feature of the Wisconsin 
law was the centralized administration for which it pro- 
vided. The state tax ctMnmliSsion was required to assess the 
incomes of corporations and to provide the necessary rules 
for the assessment of the incomes of individuals and part- 
nerships; to divide the state into assessment districts, and 
to appoint officials under the civil service rules to make the 
assessmmts witiiin the respective districts. A state " sup- 
ervisor of the income tax " was appointed to work out the 
details of the new system. 

The collections were made through the local cdlectors of 
property taxes. The income taxes were certified to these 
a>llectors, and were entered for collection at the same time 
and in the same manner as other taxes, but on a separate 
roll. In this way the persons who might find the remission 
of the amount of thwr taxes to the state treasurer an un- 
familiar and difficult process were enabled to pay tiie reu 
quired amounts to tiie local collector through a simple trans- 
fer of cash. 

• Laws of Witconsin, 1<>I3, ctu ?ao. 
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Several new problems of taxation were produced by Ihe 
Wisconsin law. One of the most puzzling was that of the 
allocation of inomie derived from within and without the 
state. Income from rentals, royalties, and gains or profits 
from the operation of any farm, mine, or quarry wras not 
apportioniAle for the reason that it followed the situs of 
tile property from which it was derived. Income from per- 
sonal services, land contracts, mortgages, stocks, bonds, and 
securities was not apportionable for the reason that it was 
considered to have its situs at the residence of the recipient 
Business incomes of individuals derived from sources with- 
in and without the state were subject to tax only upon that 
portion received from sources within the state. In deter- 
mining this amount the rule of ^jportionment for indivi- 
duals followed that for corporations, which stood as fol- 
lows after igij:"- 

In detennmmg the proportion of capital stock employed in the 
state, the same shall be computed by talcing the gross business in 
dollais of the corporaticHi in the state and add[iiig] the same to 
the full value in dollars of the prc^ierty of the corporation located 
in the state. The sum so obtained shall be the numerator of a 
fraction of which the denominator shall consist of the total gross 
business in dollars of the corporation, both within and without 
the state, added to the full value in dollais of the entire property 
of the corporation, both within and without the state. The frajc- 
tion so <d)tained shall represent the prc^rtion of capital stock 
represented within the state. 

Having olrtained this figure (for example, .6), the cca-- 
responding part of the net income vras taxable in Wisconsin. 

A system of "information at the source " was developed 
into a smoothly woriting part of the machinery early in 
the history of the Wisconsin tnccme tax. This system is 

» Laws of IVuconsin, 1913, ch. 720 [section i?70b, subsection 7, siA- 
division (e)]. 
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only partially provided for in the income tax law itself, 
but it has been worked out by the tax commission under the 
authority which it holds for making necessary regulations. 
The law provides that in order to deduct wages paid to em- 
ployees from gross income, corporatitxis must report " the 
name, address and amount paid each such employee or 
ofiicer residii^ within liiis state to whom a compensation of 
seven hundred dollars or more shall have been paid durii^ 
the assessment year." ' In the same way the names and ad- 
dresses of persons to whom interest on indebtedness b paid 
must be reported or the deduction of such interest will not 
be permitted to the taxpayer.' As tfie plans have been 
wodted out, the forms distributed for the income tax re- 
turns are accompanied by blanks upon whidi salaries of 
wages to the amount of $700 or more are to be entered, and 
by ottier blanks for lists of stockholders of corporations and 
the dividends paid them. In the same way reports are made 
concerning interest payments. This system operates as a 
check upon the payment of excessive salaries by corpora- 
tions, as a means of checking up corporate deductions for 
wages, salaries, and dividends, and as a check upon the re- 
turns made by individuals who receive wages, salaries, divi- 
dends, or interest. This method was at first regarded as 
highly inquisitorial, but witii the passage of time the return 
of such information has come to be regarded as a matter 
of course and as one of the troublesome but necessary 
details in llie dlkient administration of an income tax. 

The distribution of tiie proceeds of the income tax has 
proved to be one of the most vexing problems whidi the 
levy of income taxes by the states has produced. Up to the 
time of tiie i«ssage of the Wisconsin law the matter had 
had little discussion, and the funds had gone into the variousi 

» Laws of IViseonsin, 1913, ch. 720. 

^Lawi of Wisconrin, 1917, rfi', 231. 
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State treasuries as a matter of course. Wisconsin, however, 
adopted a novel plan of distribution to the localities. It 
was hoped that the income tax would eventually supplant 
the more undesiral^e forms of personalty taxation, and in 
that case some recompense must be made to the local tax- 
ing units. The Wisconsin law accordingly provided that 
70 per cent of the receipts from the income tax ^ould go to 
the city, town, or village from which those receipts were 
derived; 20 per cent to the county, and the remaining 10 
per cent to the state. It was assumed that the sum retained 
by ihe state would approximately cover the cost of collec- 
tion. In practice, the state's share of the receipts have far 
exceeded the cost 

The two assumptions imderl)ring this plan, — diat of a 
large revenue from the tax and the bdief that the tax would 
prove an effective substitute for the personal property tax — 1 
were subsequently justified. The distribution to the locali- 
ties proved to be a workable arrangement and one which 
other and richer states were later to experiment witli. 

Further evidence that the Wisconsin income tax was in- 
tended as a substitute for the tax on personal properly 
rather than as an addition to itbe general property tax is 
found in the fact that the original bill provided for the en- 
tire exemption of personal property. The le^slators feared 
that the proceeds of the income tax would not compensate 
for the losses which would result, and it was dedded that 
tiie taxation of tangible perstMial property diould be con- 
tinued, but that the taxes paid should be allowed as " offsets " 
against the income tax, in the manner described above. In- 
tangibles were exempted, however, together witii certain 
classes of property which had proved to be particularly 
difficult of assessment, such as housdiold goods and fur- 
nidiings, farm madiinery, implements and tools, and certain 
other minor classes of tangible personal property. 
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The gloomy predictions of the early failure of the Wis- 
consin inccHne tax came to nothing. The constitutionality 
of the law was soon attacked, but it was u[^eld.^ In 1913 
it became necessary to make t3ie change in the method of 
taxing the income of corporations which has been described, 
but otherwise the law remained imchanged in its essentials 
until 1919. The so-called " inquisitorial " charE«:ter of in- 
come tax legislation, which was made the basis of oae of 
the ai^uments used against the tax, as a matter of fact was 
rarely resented. Little evidence has been found, of attempts 
to defraud* 

From 1919 to the present a taidency to experiment with 
the income tax system has shown itself in Wisconsin. In 
1919 the question of raising soldiers' bonuses was under 
consideration. The income tax, productive in the past, 
particularly in the later war years, seemed to offer a fruit- 
ful field, and it was agreed that the existing system could. 
be utilized for raisii^ a large sum of money in a very 
^ort time. During the regular session of the legislature a 
soldiers' bonus act was passed, containing the provision that 
tiie necessary funds were to be collected in part from in- 
come and in part from property.* In the case of the tax 
on individual incomes, the soldiers' bonus surtax, as it was 
called, was obtained by doubling the rates in each $1,000 of 
incMne with the exception of flie first $3,000 of taxable in- 
come. At the same time the corporation income tax rates 
were doubled. This proposal came at a time when the 
high federal income tax raites were under a heavy fire of 
criticism, but the trend of popular opinion was such tfiat a 
referendum brought an overwhdming majority for the tax. 

' Income Tax Cases, 148 Wis. 456. 

■ K. K. Kenoan, "The Wiaconsin Income Tax," Aimals of the Amer- 
ican Academy, vol Iviii (M^ch, 1915), pp. 75, 76. 

■ Laufi of Wiseotisin, 1919, ch, 66/j. 
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Later in 1919 a second increase was made: In a special 
session of the legislature an educational Ixhius act was pas- 
sed, appropriating an amount equal to one-fifth of the 
original bonus to men and nurses who who served in the 
late war, to be used for purposes of education.^ The sec- 
ond surtax was computed by adding one-fifth of the 
soldiers' bonus surtax to that tax in the case of both indivi- 
duals and corporations. The tax was to be collected for 
five years. 

In spite of tiie dangers of treating the income tax as a 
source of unHmited revenue to be drawn upon at will, par- 
ticularly at a time when federal income taxes were under con- 
stant attack, proposals for increasing the Wisconsin income 
tax were put before the legislature of 1921. The place of 
the income tax in the state revenue system showed signs of 
becOTning a political issue, with the conservative interests of 
the state aligned against the increases. 

A (iiange in the Wisccfflsin practice was made necessary 
when the United States Supreme Court rendered a decisitMi, 
on March i, 1920, to the effect tiiat the jawvision of die 
New York income tax law whidi denied to nonresidents 
the exemptions permitted to residents was discriminatory 
and unconstitutional. WiscMisin had formerly permitted 
the individual exemptions only to residents, and althou^ 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court had expressed grave doubts 
as to the constitutionality of the provision, action had been 
delayed until a concrete case should be brought. After the 
New York decision was rendered the tax commisMon con- 
sidered that it was equally binding upon Wisconsin, and 
ruled that in computing taxable income ncm-readents should 
be allowed the same exemptions as those to which they 
would be entitled if they were residents of the state. 

'>^con«in Tax Commissioa, The Wisconsin Income Tax Law 
(1919), pp. 60-62. 
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2. The Anaticial history of the tax 
The Wisconsin income tax was a financial success from 
the first. When the law went into effect the o^^xMients of 
the plan made gloomy predictions of the probable yield, and 
even the advocates of the tax cotdd not guarantee that an 
■untried revenue measure would prove its worth in the first 
year,* 

It was freely prophesied that Wisconsin would only duplicate the 
experiences of other states and that the amount collected would 
scarcely sufiBce to pay the cost of collection. Even the friends of 
the measure did not estimate the probable yield at over one mil- 
lion dollars, and it was realized that the adininistTatl<m of the tax 
■would be attended by many peculiar difficulties in the first year of 
its operation. Under those circumstances there was no ^nall sur- 
prise when it was found that the income tax levy of the first 
year . . . amounted to the very respectable sum of $3,591,161.46, 

The record of succeeding years shows that this amount 
was a minimum which has been several times multijrfied as 
changes have occurred in tiie taxable income of the state 
and as the administration of the tax has been improved. 
The figures for the " income tax levy " used by Mr. Ken- 
nan in estimating die pixMluctiTeness of the tax must be 
pared down when the actual cash yield to the state is de- 
sired, for the personal property tax offset has been so ex- 
tensively used in paying income taxes that the original in- 
come tax levy has sometimes been cut in half. The record 
of cash paid in (excluding the personal property tax off- 
sets) during the period covered by the operation of the law* 
is as follows : * 

I Kennan, op. cit., p. 73. 

* Wisconsin Tuc OMnmission, Report, 1990, p. 33. 
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Year of aatument Cask colUetions 

(on incomei of previous year} 

19" $1,631,413 

1913 1.935,847 

1914 2,002^13 

1915 1,90^442 

1916 2,998,767 

1917 6,037,719 

1918 6,951^483 

1919 6,343,376 

The conspicuous increases which first became apparent in 
the collections for the assessment year 1917 were r^arded 
by the state tax commission as " alMiormal " and " due to 
abnormal business conditions." The commission's warn- 
ing that " the permanent value of income taxation " ojuld 
nc* be " judged by the returns for these al»iormal years " "■ 
f umi^es one of the instances of the scepticism of the pos- 
sibilities of income taxation urfiich still exists even on the 
part of those who st^>port the tax. 

Estimates of the financial success of the income tax in 
Wisconsin require the separation of the revenue from the 
tax on the incomes of individuals from the proceeds of 
die tax on die income of corporations, as the taxation of 
individual incomes is now r^arded to be a distinct question 
and one which is believed to demand separate legisla^ 
tion. Figures furnished by the Wisconsin tax commission 
show that die levy on the income of individuals has formed 
from Cfflfr4hird to one-fourth of 'the total levy tiiroughout 
the greater part of the period of the operation of the tax.' 
In the assesanent of 1920 the levy on personal incomes re- 
presented almost exacdy one-third of the total levy, ex- 
clusive of die amounts assessed as soldiers' bonus surtaxes. 
In the assessment of 1919 the corresponding fraction was 
one-fourth. 

• Report, 1918, p. 5. 

* Report, 1930, p. 61. 
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The real significance of the revenue from the income tax 
in Wisconsin can be appreciated wily by means of a com- 
parison WMi other income taxes, particularly the federal in- 
come tax, and with the otiier sources of state revenue. On 
the assumption that the actual cash collections in Wisconsin 
are derived from individuals and corporatkms in approxi' 
mately the same ratio as the original levies, individuals paid 
in cash as taxes to the state of Wisconsin about $1,600,000 
on incomes received in 1918. The federal government's 
coIlecti<ms on individual incomes in Wisconsin for that year 
amounted to $11,382,000 or about seven times as much asl 
the state collections.'' 

A satisfactory comparison of the revenue from the Wis- 
consin income tax and the otfier sources of state revenue 
cannot be made, since Wisconsin distributes the major part 
of the proceeds of the tax to the local units instead of re- 
taining them as a part of the state funds. If the state ab- 
sorijed all the income tax receipts in addition to its ordinary 
revenue, the ratio of incon^ tax collections to total state 
receipts vrould be (roughly) one to five. Even with the 10 
per cent share of the proceeds which the law assigns to 
the state itself the surplus for the state is lar^ This per- 
centage, originally intended to cover merdy the o>st of ad- 
ministration, 'has yielded in the last three years more than 
$600,000 annually, while the cost of collection was estimated 
at approximately $160,000 in 1919-1920.* 

The low cost of collectii^ the income tax has been em- 
phasized by the Wisconsin officials from the time when the 
results of the tax first became ai^>arent. Within the first 
two or three years it was discovered that the 10 per cent of 
the proceeds which was assigned to the state not only 

3 United States Internal Revenue Statistics of Income for 19'S. p. 24- 
* Wisconsin Tax Commission, Report, 1920, p. 6s- 
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covered the cost of ctJlection but defrayed the entire ex- 
pense of all of the activities of the state tax conunis^CHt^ 
On the basis of cash cc^ections the cost has ranged from 
one to nearly three per cent" On the basis of assessments 
this figure for die cost of otrilection appears very mudi 
lower. The iM-esentation of personal property tax receipts 
as offsets, a. practice which does away with nearly one-half 
of the tax payments whidi would otherwise be made, is a 
process v/imb requires accounting and is represented by an 
administrative a»t but which reduces the cash amounts on 
the basis of which the administrative costs are estimated in 
percentages. As a result the cost appears larger than it 
would oflierwise be. A further difficulty in estimating the 
cost exactly is the fact that the local treasurers collect the 
income tax with practically no increase in ccnnpensaticHL 

A second meitliod of judging tJie cost of collection is that 
of estimating the cost of eadi return handled. In 1920, 
206,626 individual returns and 12,000 corporation returns 
were filed. The cost of administration of this division of 
the tax commission's work, reported as approximately 
$160,000 for the year, means a cost per return of about $.75. 
Throui^iout its operation the income tax in Wisconsin 
has been primarily an xabaxi tax. Milwaukee alone contri- 
butes almost one-half of the revenue from the tax. 
Farmers paid only 13,6 per cent of the tax 00 1919 incomes.' 
Prcfcibly less than one-half of the rural population is liable 
to the tax, for the small cash jH^Dfits from farming opera- 
tions and the numerous exemptions combine to exclude a 
large part of the agricultural population from the act. On 

•T. E. L^ons, "The VWsoonsin Income Tax," Annals of the Amer- 
tVon Academy, vol. Iviii (March, 1915), p. Sa. 

» Wisconsin Tax Conunissioi), Reports, 1914, p. 136; 1916, p. 69; igao, 
p. 65. 

* Report, ipao, pp. 34, 64. 
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the other hand, city workers with moderate incomes do not 
escape. The largest single number of the individuals asses- 
sed (one-fourth of the whole number) were medianics and 
tradesmen. These individuals paid more than one-fifth of 
the total amount of taxes on personal incomes for 1919. 

A comparison of the Wisconsin tax with the federal tax 
shows that the proportion of the income taxes paid by the 
poorer people is somewhat greater in Wisconsin than in the 
country as a whole,^ a fact which is the natural conse-i 
quence of the lower exemptions under the Wiscwisin law 
and of the fact that Wisconsin is the state of residence of 
relatively few of the largest individual income taxpayers in 
the country. 

Another anomaly which has been cfcserved in Wi«x«- 
sin has a wholly different origin. The provision of the 
Wisconsin law that 70 per cent of the income taxes derived 
from property or business in a given locality shall be paid 
to the district has resulted in curious situatitms in certain 
rural districts where few individuals are Uable to the in- 
come tax.' Heavy income taxes were paid in certain small 
rural districts of this kind as the result of the operations of 
manufacturing establishments located within their borders. 
The local communities contributed little to the income of 
such establishments, but in a few cases they received extra- 
vagantly large sums when the proceeds of the tax were dis- 
tributed, particularly during the war boom. The appropria- 
tion of a larger part of the proceeds of the income tax by 
llie Sitate and the limitation of the amount pa)rabte to a local- 
ity to a certain percentage of the assessed valuation are two 
of the remedies which have been suggested. 

'Cf. United States Internal Revenue, Slatistict of Income for igi8, 
p. zi, and Wisconsin Tax Commission, Report, igao, p. 33. 

» T. E. Lyons, " Distribution of Income Taxes to Localitiw." Bulletin 
of the NalioHol Tax Associalioit, vol. v, no. 3 (Dec., 1919), pp. 73-7S' 
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3. The outlook for the income tax in IVisconsin 
After nearly a decade of operation the suokss of the in- 
come tax in Wisconsin seems to be beytmd question. The 
statement of the state tax commission in 1918, made with- 
out fordoiowledge of the extensitHis which the tax was to 
undergo in 1919, shows an appreciation of the productive 
power of this form of taxation.^ 

Results have been satisfactory. . . . The increase in the tax is 
not confined to any particalar locality or localities but is general 
throughout the state. The gradual and steady increase und^ 
normal conditions is doubtless due, first, to the fact that under 
such conditions there is a steady growth in business from year to 
year throughout the state and, second, because of the increased 
efficiency in administration. The c(«iclusion frmn the foregoing 
is that a nmstant increase in revenue fr<»n income taxation may 
be confidently expected, subject of course to fluctuations due to 
occasional abnoimal expansion or contraction of business. 

The policy of utilizing the income tax to raise large sumd 
of money for purposes other than the permanent needs of 
the state and the localities has already t>een questioned. 
Aside from the difficulties of assessing and collecting these 
taxes — difiiciUties which proved to be serious for the Wis- 
consin officials, owing largely to the haste in whidi the woric 
was required to be done — the rai^ng of such ftmds as tem- 
porary soldiers' bonuses through this means may tend to 
produce dissatisfaction with the tax. The separate reference 
to the Wisconsin tax as the " soldiers' bonus surtax " is a 
minor aspect of the matter which has undoubtedly made 
clear the purpose of the additions and prevented unthinking 
dissatisfaction on the part of the least informed of the tax- 
payers. Even with all possible care, however, it is danger- 
ous to re^;ard incomes as an unlimited source of revenue ior 
all purposes. 

' Wisconsin Tax CommissioDy Report, 1918, p. 5. 
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In order to reach the masdmum efficiency the state tax 
commission held that the Wisconsin income tax law as it 
stood at the opening of the year 1921 must be amended in 
several important particulars. The most pressing necessity 
was believed to be that of the repeal of the provision allow- 
ing the personal property tax offset in the payment of in- 
come taxes. The tax cotnmis^on m-ged the repeal of this 
provision in its biennial reports of 1916, 1918, and 192a 
This provision, originally incorporated in the law " with 
the idea of accomplishii^ without too violent a shock to tax- 
ing machinery the substantial elimination of personal pro- 
perty taxation and the substitution therefor of ability taxa- 
tion " came to be considered an incongruous feature of the 
tax system. The niirth biennial report of the state tax 
commission contained a description of the inequalities which 
resulted from the retention of the provision: ^ 

The absurdity of reqairing taxpayers to mate elaborate and 
complicated reports of their income and of maintaining an ex- 
pensive organization to assess it, only to have the result nullified 
by the presentation of personal property tax receipts, is too plain 
to require argument. If it is the settled policy of the state to tax 
personal property, then no reason is apparent why the ownCT 
thereof should be favored as compared with the owner of real 
estate. To do so is to perpetuate discrimination between the 
owners of different classes of property. 

Aside from this inequality the offset provision offers constant 
inducement to false classification in making the assessment. It is 
to the interest o£ those having income taxes to pay to have as 
large a personal property offset as possible, and local assessors 
are constantly urged to assess fixed machinery, permanent build- 
ings on leased land and other forms of real estate as personalty 
for the purpose of offset. 

The urgent appeals of the commission were not without 
effect, and ait the time of the 1919 sesaon of the legisla- 
' Wisconsin Tax Commission^ Report, 1918, p. 7. 
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ture the taxation committee of the assembly held hearings 
on the question of repealing the offset provision. The 
business interests of the state appeared to be almost united 
in opposing the repeal. The principal argument against the 
repeal was that it would greatly increase the taxes of the 
perscois with large incomes. 

The report of the state tax commissitMi for the year 1920 
contained a detailed summary of the arguments for the re- 
peal of the offset provision, reinforced by statistical sum- 
maries of the effect of the use of the offset upon cash collec- 
tions from the income tax.' This summary shows that in 
the course of the eight years of the collection of the income 
tax $23,000,000 or more than 43 per cent of the collections 
on income taxes was paid by the presentation of personal 
property tax recdpts. The provision was made use of 
more extensively in the cities than in the towns and villages. 

The offset provisitm was acknowledged to have been in- 
troduced to facilitate the elimination of the perstMial pro- 
perty tax through the income tax. It was assumed that 
upon the passage of the income tax law the taxation of 
personal property in Wisconsin would be practically elimin- 
ated. Experience tiirough a period of years showed, on 
the contrary, that the income tax with the adjunct of the 
crffset was in no way displacing the personal property tax. 
The assessment of personal property steadily increased 
after the income tax law was adopted 

The abjections urged by the state tax commis^on in 1920 
was summarized as follows : 

First, the offset provision is entirely foreign to any true 

conception of income taxation and tends to defeat ralther 

than to promote that form of taxation. 

Second, it is wholly inconsistent with " ability taxation." 
• Wisconsin Tax Commission, Report, I9», pp. 31-43. 
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Third, it derives the state and the mionicipalities therein 

of large revenue to which they are justly entitled. 

Fourth, it favors those best able to pay and is' discriminat- 
ing between taxpayers. 

Fifth, in administration it entails a waste of public f luids. 

Further changes in the Wisconsin income tax law recom- 
mended to the legislature of 1921 were as follows : 

The incorporation in the Wisconsin law of a provision 
taxing all the incomes of residents whether earned at h(«ne 
or abroad. 

A change in the section providing for family exemptions 
so that the Wisconsin law might be brought into harmony 
with the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States ' declaring the denial of exemptions to non-residents 
discriminatory and the provision therefore null and void. 

The taxation of bank dividends under the income tax law. 

An increase in the rate of tax on indivtduai incomes to 
correspond at least with the rate in force on corporatitm inr 
comes. 

In addition, the question of including under the income 
tax law the considerable number of groups of corporations 
whose income was wholly exempt from taxation iby ex- 
press statute — namely banks, public service corporation^ 
of all kinds, and several other groups — ^was submitted to 
the legislature for consideration. 

The occasion for the reconsideration of the exclusion of 
certain large classes of corporations from the income tax 
is to be found in the fact that the period of declining in- 
comes has arrived, according to the state tax commission. 
Since the original income tax law was adopted the character 
of succeeding income tax legislation has been pn^ressively 
limiting to the scope of the law. New deductions have 

' Travis vt. Yale S- Towne Manufacturing Co.. 252 U. S. 60. 
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been granted, old deductiofls have been enlarged, and the 
term " income " has been restricted so as to exclude receipts 
which were previously taxable. The tax conunisslon does 
not criticise the individiial amendments in particular, but 
en^hatically calls attention to the fact that " almost any 
amendment offered which would in any way lighten the 
burdens of income taxj^yers has been enacted, while amend- 
ments suggested that would tend to increase the revenue 
from income taxaticm have 'been rejected." It is plain, the 
report continues, that " if this process of elimination of 
taxable incomes goes on long enough and no substitute is 
adopted, the Wisconsin income tax law will become a mere 
^ladow." ' With the decline in incomes after the return to 
peace conditions there is liable to be a faJIing-off in the net 
returns from the income tax unless this trend of legislation 
is recognized in all its aspects and steps are taken to counter- 
balance it. For tins reason several of the recommendatiwis 
made to the legislatiu-e of 192-1 are concerned with methods 
of expanding the revenue from the income tax. 

The movement to include under the tax all income of 
residents wherever derived is one which, if successful, will 
bring Wisconsin into line with the states which have re- 
cently adopted income taxes. Even Massadiusetts and 
North Carolina, which tax income of specified kiiKls only, 
apply those taxes to ■tiie income of readents whatever the 
source from which sudi income is derived. 

The commission's recommendation that the rate of taxa- 
ticm on individual incomes should be increased to correspond 
with that on corporation incomes has little to su[^>ort it at 
the present juncture. The commission " can see no reason 
why an income whether recdved by a corporation and in- 
dividual should not bear the same rate just as the same rate 

^Rtport, 1920, p. 46. 
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of taxation is applied to real and personal property whether 
owned by an individual or corporaJatHi." ^ The inapplica- 
bility of a comparison'between income and property for pur- 
poses of taxation according to ability is generally admitted, 
however, and needs one exposition here. The objections to 
the commission's plan are two: first, the rates on individual 
incomes are already imusually hig^ in Wisccmsin, and their 
increase at a time when the federal rates are still high is of 
extremely doubtful expediency; second, the justice and 
desirability of the imposition of identical rates' for individual 
and corporate inoDmes are not matters which can be so easily 
settled. The committee on model taxation is of the opinr 
km that the " business tax " (in effect lai^ely a corporation 
income tax) should be regarded as a mod«: of taxation quite 
distinct from the taxation of personal incomes, and that 
different scales of rates are justifiable. The committee^sl 
suggestions for the proposed business tax in almost no way 
correspond to the present corporation income tax in Wis- 
consin, a fact which suggests that using this tax as a kind 
of nonn might be fraught with difficulty in the future. 

Although the Wisconsin income tax is undoubtedly in 
need of certain amendments along the lines of some of those 
which have been suggested by the state commission, in order 
to be brought into adjustment with present income tas 
practice in this country and vrith financial affairs within the 
state, tiie success and the historical significance of the law 
can hardly be overstimated. The leaders of the income tax 
movement took a bold step at a time when the state income 
tax was in disrepute in this country amtMig the men who had 
tried to administer it and among the students of taxation 
who had analyzed its history as a revenue-jwoducer. With 
the use of great skill and a willingness to learn from the 

1 Report, 19m, p. 4S- 
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experience of other states anad other countries, the first 
law was drafted in siKh a way that the principal pitfalls of 
American state income taxes of the past were avoided : the 
rates were made sufficiently high, the tax was made a 
general income tax, and a new type of centralized admin- 
istration, safeguarded from political exploitatiwi as far as 
possible, was devised. In view of the care with which the 
system was planned, it is not strange that Wisconsin was 
the first state to make the income tax a smoothly working 
fiscal measure and at the same time a source of great rev- 
enue. 

The excellence of many of the provisions of the original 
Wisconsin law is now widely recc^^nized. In the prepara- 
tion of a draft of a model personal income tax law (Ap- 
pendix II) the National Tax Association's oommittee on a 
model system of state and local taxation utiUzed many por- 
tions of the Wisconsin law, and followed fairly closely the 
outline of administration which has 'been perfected in Wis- 
consin, for it is diis field that Wisconsin's contribution 
has been the greatest. The best modem opinion has now; 
turned against rates as high as those used in Wisconsin, isi 
opposed to limiting the incomes taxed to those derived 
within the state, and is unconditionally against the use of 
such devices as the personal property tax offset; but the 
superiority of Wisconsin's administrative machinery has 
never been questioned. It would hardly he an exaggera- 
ti<m to say that the success of state income taxes in the last 
few years of th«r history has been due largely to the 
adaptation and use of the plan of centralized and specialized 
administration of the state income tax which was first used 
by Wisctmsin in 1911. 
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CHAPTER III 

The Taxation of Incomes in Mississippi 

AND Oklahoma 

The adoption of the income tax by Wisconsin in 1911 
had far-reaching consequences for other states as well as 
for WiscMisin itself, but these influences required time in 
which to make diemselves felt. The law which was the 
immediate successor of the Wisconsin income tax law, 
that of Mississippi, showed no traces of the experi- 
ment whidi was going on in the north. Mississippi, unlike 
many of the southern states, had had no experience with 
the early faculty taxes or with Ovil War income taxes. 
Property taxes and privilege taxes made up the greater part 
of the revenue. The latter proved imsatisfactory and un- 
equal, as they have so generally become where they are ex- 
tensively used, and in 1912 it vras decided that the income 
tax shouH be tried out. Unfortunately the tax was 
modelled after that of the nearest neighbor vrith an income 
tax, Oklahoma, which had been trying to collect a tax of 
the older type, and the Wisccaisin devices were ignored. 
Apparently the law was handicapped from the beginning. 
In addition to the defects of the Oklahoma type of law to 
whkii Missis5i]^i fell heir, tlie Mississippi law of 1912 con- 
tained an error in phrasing which could not be remedied 
until 1914,^ so that its operation was delayed. 

1 Laws of Mississippi, 1912, ch. loi ; I9i4> ch. 116. 
57] 57 
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I. The present Mississippi tax 

By die tenns of the act of 1912, which is still in force, a 
tax of one-half of one per cent is levied upon all individiial 
incomes in excess of $2,500. Expenses of doii^ business 
and ad valorem taxes paid may be deducted from income. 
The proceeds go to the general state fund. The enforce- 
ment of the law and the other duties of administration are 
left to tiie state auditor and the r^^ular county assessors. 

'Hie Mississippi income tax has never yidded a large 
revenue. iBefore 1918 the tax coiUd never ibe counted upon 
to yield more than $25,000.' In later years, with the 
growth of money incomes in the country, the receipts have 
more than doubled, but they still form only a very snail 
percent^^ ' of the total tax receipts of the state. 

Year Income lax receipts ■ 

1918 $3i>i23 

1919 51,426 

19^ 68,^7 

The small return from die income tax in Mississippi is 
brought out even more clearly by a (xmiparison with tho 
amounts collected in MississiKW by the federal government 
in a corresponding period. The federal income tax receipts 
from the state for 1918 were $3,542,84.9,* or more dian 100 
times as great as the dtate cdlectioRs. 

The cost of administerii^ the income tax in Mississippi 
is not separatedy calculated, for the matter is handled by 
officials who are elecSed for other duties. That part of the 

> Joint Report of the (Mississippi) Senate and House Committee to 
Consider the Slate's Revenue System and Fiscal Affairs, Submitted to 
the Regular Session of 191S, p. 42. 

* One per cent in 1918. 

'Statement of the Auditor of Public Accounts, Januaty 18, tgai. 

* United SUtes Internal Revenue, Statistics of Income for 1918, p. 24. 
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tax which is collected by the revenue agent costs 20 per cent 
of the amount ccdlected (the revenue agent's commission) 
and the remaining 80 per cent b turned over to the state. 

2. Efforts to reform the Mississippi law 
The Mississippi income tax law was regarded as a failure 
almost from the first and repeated efforts have been made 
to substitute a more effective measure. The Senate and 
House Conmiittee on Revenue which reported in 1918 re- 
cognized the fact that changes in income tax practice had 
come about since 1912, and recommended sweeping! 
changes: ' 

The present iac(Hne tax lav of Mississippi should t>e repealed 
outright. We reoommend the passage of a law with progressire 
rates, tajjng incomes of both individuals and corporations. . . • 
The law we submit is an adaptation of the Wisconsin and Federal 
income tax statutes to Mississippi conditions. ... It is necessary 
that tiie State Tax Commission be given administration of the 
law, and that t^^ should be provided with funds to administer 
it properly. Its success or failure is solely a matter of adminis- 
tration. 

(Meanwhile the state tax commission was expo^ng the 
defects of the existing tax system and advocating a net in- 
come tax to readi business incomes, with die necessary ad- 
ministrative provisions, as a substitute for privilege taxes.* 

A bill embodying the recommendations of the Jcrint Com- 
mittee was introduced in the l^slature of 1918, and was 
passed in the house but defeated in the senata The state 
tax commission at once resumed its persevering appeals for 
the abolition of the existing law, urging that the repeal was 
desirable even if a better law could not be substituted,' 

* Joint Report, pp. 41, 42. 

' Mississippi Tax Gjmmission, Report for 1917, pp. 11, so. 

'Mlssissipcn Tax Commtssion, Report for 1919, pp. 31, 32. 
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The Legislature would do well to substitute an income tax for the 
privilege tax. It might be well for this to be done by degree in 
order that the State will not be denied any needed revenue. A 
tax on business should be measured by the net amount of the in- 
come of the business. . . . The imposition of an income tax 
along with the ad valorran tai will reach practically all who 
should contribute funds for the support of the State Government, 
With the offset of one against the other, there will not be double 
taxation. 

At the same time the commission expressed its criticism 
of the state privilege taxes and of the methods of taxii^ 
personal property. The privil^e taxes were described aa 
imposed on business unequally and therefore unjustly. For 
example, " a lawryer who has a practice of one thousand 
dollars per annum pays as much as one who has a practice 
of twenty thousand dollars per annum." The personal pro- 
perty taxes in thdr turn are in a confused state, Thei 
method of taxing money penalizes the honest man; that of 
taxing deposits has driven large sums into other states, 
and the burden is borne by land and tan^ble property. 
" There are professional men, making enormous incomes, 
who pay nothing, practically, because they own no tangiUe 
property. Their deposits, cash on hand and customer's ac- 
counts cannot be found by the Assessor." ^ 

In spite of the urgent recommendaitions of the state tax 
commission, repeated from year to year, the legislature of 
1920 not only failed to change the income tax law of the "* 
state, but even increased the taxes on some privileges more 
than 100 per cent, wath an average increase of 40 per 
cent.' The inadequate personal income tax law of 1912 
still stands, therefore, along with the unsatisfactory system 
of privilege and property taxes. 
'/tirf., p. 32. 

' Bulletin of the National Tax Association, vo\.y, 00, 9 (June, I9»), 
p. 271. 
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Assistance appeared from an unexpected quarter when 
tiie supreme court of the state, in a decision announced early 
in i^i, held that corporations were subject to the tax. 
Reference was made to a statute defining a " person " (the 
term used in the income tax law) as including a corpora- 
tion. Little additional revenue could be expected in the 
immediate future, however, as the resuh of this decision. 
The question of ascertaining income derived within the 
state was left untouched, and ccwnplications seemed certain 
to arise. Moreover, the allowance of an offset for ad 
valorem taxes paid destroys much of the efficacy of the tax. 

The future of the income tax in Mississippi is uncertain 
for another reason. It is true, as die state tax commission 
admits in advocating the adoption of a tax law along the 
newer lines,' that the state cannot expect to have the success 
with an income tax which manufacturing states have had. 
Mississippi is largely an agricultural state, and the farmer's 
inability to state his exact income is proverbial. If taxaHe 
incomes from agricultural sources are to be arrived at, a 
competent corps of accountants mu* be provided. On the 
odier hand, the success of die federal government in tax- 
ing incomes of this kind is breaking down much of the 
sceprticism which previously existed. Accounting methods 
have imdoubtedly improved in MississipjM, as elsewhere. 
The federal government had nearly 20,000 returns from 
Mississip{» in 1918, with a reported net income of more 
than $70,000,000.* If these returns were utilized by the 
^tate, as the tax commission has urged, the state income 
tax could be made far more effective. 

'Report for 1919, P- 3»- 

' United States Internal Revenue, Stalittics of Ittcome for iptS, pp. 
22,23. 
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3. The history of the Oklahoma tax 

The third state to enact important income tax legislatkm 
in this period was Oklahoma, which passed a new law in 
1915. Oklahoma already had an income tax law of the 
older type, which had been provided for at the time of the 
organization of the state government. The constitution 
adopted in 1907 included a provision for graduated itKome 
taxes/ and a law imposing a professional income tax was 
passed almost immediately," According to the terms of 
this law a graduated tax was laid on all incomes frcan 
salaries, fees, professions, and property in excess of $3,500 
upon which a gross-receipts or excise tax had not been 
paid. The law aK>Iied to personal incomes only. The 
rates prc^essed from one-half of one per cent on incomes 
from $3,500 to $5,000 to three and one-third per cent on 
amounts in excess of $100,000. 

The income tax law of 1907-1908 was unquestionably a 
failure. The law was impopular with the taxpayers, the 
machinery for enforcement was lacking, and the returns 
were negligible. In the first four years of its operation the 
state received less than $5,000 annually in income taxes. 
After recording tiie insignificant amounts yielded by the 
tax during -flie whole period of its operation, the state 
auditor urged in 1912 that die law should be thoroughly 
revised or repealed." 

The law has, in my opinion, proven a failure as a revenue pro- 
ducer for the State. . . . No uniformity prevails in making in- 
come tax returns — there were as many definiticus for the term 
" gross income " as there were persons examined. . . . This is a 

' Constitution of the Stale of Oklahoma, art x, sec. 12. 
*Laias of Oklahoma, 1907-08, ch, 81. 

* Tlnfd Biennial Report of iht State Auditor of Oklahoma, 1912, p^ 
Z3S, 236. 
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chaotic condition and unless the next Legislature deems it advis- 
able to amend the law " in detail " I would recommend that the 
act be repealed. 

After repeated recommendations of this kind had been 
made, the le^slature of 1915 undertook a drastic revision 
of the whole income tax law/ The -tax was applied to the 
entire net income of eadi and every perstm in the state and 
to income from property owned or business carried on in 
the state by persons residing elsewhere. Deductions for 
ordinary business expenses, taxes, losses, and bad debts were 
permitted. The exemptions were $3,000 for the individual 
$4,000 for husband and wife tc^ether, $300 for each child 
under 18, and $200 for eadi other dependent. The allow- 
ance for a diild or dependent became $500 for each child 
or dependent engaged soldy in acquiring an ediKation. 
The proceeds were assigned to the current expenses of the 
state government. ThQ adminisitration remained in the 
hands of the state auditor. 

The following schedule of rates was adopted ; 

Taxable income of individuals Rate (per cent) 

1st $10,000 I 

Next $15,000 2 

Next $25,000 3 

Next $50,000 4 

Additional amounts (i. e., above $100,000) 5 

In 1917 the rates were decreased and the followingi 
schedule was adopted : * 

Taxable income of itidividuals Rate (per cent) 

1st $10,000 .75 

Next $15,000 1,50 

Additional amounts (t. «., above $25,000} 2,00 

^Laws of Oklahoma, 1915, di. 164. 
'Laws of Oklahoma, 1917, ch. 265. 
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The law remained in otlier important respects the same, and 
is still customarily referred to as the law of 1915. 

Increased collections immediately resulted from the 
changes made in 1915. The tax yielded slightly more than 
$250,000 for the year 191 5 and over $400,000 for the year 
1916. The amount yielded for 1916 was greater dian the 
combined collection of the preceding seven-year period. 

The collections in 1919 (on 1918 incomes) reached ap- 
proximately $500,000,' or about seven per cent of the state's 
receipts from taxes for 1918.* The cost of collection is 
pnAably between two and three per cent of the amount 
collected.^ 

Oklahmna is obviously one of the poorer states, and huge 
stuns from income taxes cannot be expected. Judged only 
by relative standards, however, the state income tax is not 
a prime source of revenue. Oklahomaiscollectingonlyabout 
one-fifteenth as much as the federal government collects 
from income taxes in the state,* while Wisconsin collects 
one-seventh as much. The state has continued to exhibit a 
diesire to improve its revenue system, however, and to ex- 
periment with new devices; so that the agitaticai for the 
revisitm of the income tax whidi sprang up again in 1921 
may still result in a tax law of the modem type. 

The right of the state of Oklahoma to tax the incomes of 
non-residents has been repeatedly questioned. A decision 
of the United States Supreme Court rendered March i, 

' <^ahom3 State Auditor, Statement, ^nil 3, 1920. 

* United States Bureau of the Census, Fittancial Statistics of Slates, 
1918, p. ?0. 

'Estiinateil from figures furnished by the Oklahoma State Auditor, 
April 3, igoo. 

*¥7>649.38o ia 191S. (Unit«d States Internal Revenue^ Slatitliet of 
Income for 191S, p. 2^. 
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1920, established the validity of the Oklahoma law.^ In 
the case under consideration, the right of the state to tax; 
the income from the oil properties in Oklahoma of a resid- 
ent of Illinois was questioned. It was stated by the court 
that in our system the states have general and except as 
limited by the federal constitution, complete dominion over 
all persons, property and business transactions, within their 
borders. They are not restricted to property taxes nor to 
any particular form of excises. To debar the state from 
exacting a share of the gains derived within its borders " is 
a proposition so wholly inconsistent -with fundamental prin- 
ciples as to be refuted by its mere statement." Just as a 
state may impose general income taxes upon its own citizens 
and residents, it may levy a duty of like character, and not 
more onerous in its effect, upon incomes accruing to non- 
residents from their property or business within the state, 
or their occupaltions carried on therein. 

The failure of income taxes to become large revenue-pro- 
ducers in such states as Mississippi and Oklahoma is not 
to be explained wholly by the form of administration, im- 
portant as thdt feature has been recognized to be since the 
inauguration of the Wisconsin system in 1911, In com- 
munities which are largely agricultural the collection of 
large sums will probably always be difficult, for two sim^^e 
and widely known reasons : the farmer's income is largdy in 
commodities, not money, and he is proveri>iaIly unsystem- 
atic in account-keeping. A third reason may perhaps be 
found in the fact that up to the present economic life has 
been so organized that It is in industry, commerce, and 
finance, not in tlie various forms of agriculture, thalt the 

• Charles B. Shaffer vt. Frank C. Carter, State Auditor, and Abner 
Bruce. Sheriff of Oeek County, Oklahoma, U. ,S. Supreme Court, 
March 1, 1920, summariied in Bulletin of tfte National Tax Association 
vol. V, no. 6 (March, 1920), pp. 180-183. 
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hugest fortunes are made, so that a community which de- 
rives its income from the soil is almost always a community 
of modest incomes. 

Even with the necessary qualifications, however, an in- 
come tax may be the lesser of two tax evils. The tax on 
inB^tngible personal property becomes " a penalty on honesty 
and a premium on dishonesty," in the words of the Missis- 
sippi tax commission, even in these non-manufacturing' 
states. The southern states would do well to look more 
closely into the matter of income taxes suitable for local 
osidJtions, for dissatisfaction with tiie general property tax 
is increasing throughout the country and this dissatisfac- 
tion is noTespecter of states. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Massachusetts Income Tax 

The income tax law of Massachusetts was passed in 
191 6, five years after Wisconsin made its epoch-making 
experiment, and was the first measure which proved in any 
way comparable to that of the latter state. 

I . The earlier taxaiion of incomes 
Legislaticm providing in one form or another for the 
partial taxation of incomes has been continuously on the 
statute books of Massachusetts since coUmial times, although 
the early faculty tax in Masssachusetts bore little rdation 
to the modem inccmie tax.^ 

In 1634 there was enacted in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay 
the first general tax law in any American colony, and included in 
this act was a. provision for the assessment of each man " accord- 
ing to his estate and with the consideration of all other hii 
abilityes whatsoever ". . . . Gradually the faculty tax developed 
from its original form to an express provision for the taxatim of 
incwne from a profession, trade, or employment in excess of a 
given sum. This exemption was fixed at $600 in the act of 1849, 
raised to $1,000 in 1866, and in 1873, as the result of a compro- 
mise with those who were thHi making an endeavor to have the 
tax entirely repealed, was changed to $2,000, at which figure it 
remained until the present income tax act. 

In the latlter part of the nineteenth centuty the tax situa- 

1 Massachusetts Tax Cominissioiwr, Report, 1917, p. 5. 
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tion in Massachusetts became serious.' The general pro- 
perty tax was becoming less and less satsfactory. In the 
period from 1879-10 1900 the tax rates showed heavy in- 
creases, and real estate valuations were increased as a re- 
sult. Tangible personal property was seriously affected, 
excq>t where it could escape by incorporation. Intangible 
personal property escaped taxation in several ways. It 
^owed a greater tendency to leave communities in which 
tax rates were high and to concentrate in certain residential 
towns in which the taxpayers had a high d^ree of ccHktrc^ 
over the amount of their assesanents. The wealthiest re- 
sidential towns of the state became more and more favored 
in their revenue from personal property and from corpora- 
tion and bank taxes. According to Professor Bullodt "it 
is probable that the student of taxation would have difficulty 
in finding elsewhere such extreme concentration of taxable 
resources as was gradually brought about in Massachusetts 
after 1865." ' In a variety of ways it was possible to evade 
the assessment of personal pr<^>er^ without a change of 
domicile. As a result personal property paid a decreasingi 
proporticm of the local taxes. The percenltage whidi the 
personal property assessment formed of ■die total local 
assessments declined from 36.0 in 1850 to 21.8 in 1907. 

During this period of continually increasing con^>lica- 
tions in the tax system of Massachusetts the inccme tax was 
several times under consideration, but it was generally re- 
garded as an isolated survival of an older order, whose use- 
fulness had become questionable, rather than as an im- 
mediate and practical remedy for the disease with which 
personal property taxation was suffering. In 1870 the in- 

^C. J. iBuIlock, "The Taxation of Property and Income in Massa- 
chusetts," Quarterly Journal of Economics vol. xxxi, no. I (Niw. 1916), 
pp. 34 et seq. 

* Bullock, op. til., p. 38. 
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cwme tax was brought into the public attention 1^ a ootirt 
decision that the profits of merchants who employed taxable 
property in their business were not exempt from taxation 
as derived from property already taxed although for a 
number of years previous siwrh properly had been, considered 
to be exempt.' This decision led to the movement noted 
above to repeal the tax, and to tiie resulting compromise oi 
an exemption limit raised to $2,000. In 1875 a special com- 
mission oa taxation reported that the income tax was asses- 
sed in only a few localities and that the revenue yielded 
was inconsiderable. Enough of a sentiment was found in 
its favor to prevent a recommendation for repeal, and it 
seems to have been recognized that even with its imperfec- 
tions it was of some importance in reaching the ability of 
persons who were inadequately taxed under the general 
property tax. It is interesting to note that at this early date 
a discovery was made which did not readi fruition until 
another state began afresh more than a quarter of a century 
later : the Massachusetts committee of 1875 reported that the 
system sufifered by local administration and recommended a 
"central supervising department of taxes." Unfortunately 
the recommendation was not followed, and the income tax! 
fell into still greater disrepute. Severe criticism of the in- 
justice and inequality with which the tax operated was ex- 
pressed by a committee of Boston business men in 1889 and 
by a committee of the city of Boston in 1891.^ In 1893 the 
subject was again taken up by a legislative committee, and 
the questions of taxing both income and the property from 
which it was derived and of the local inequalities in the 
assessment of the tax were again gone over. Once again, 
however, the committee reported against the repeal of the 
tax. 

'Seligtnan, op. cit., p. 39i> tt stq. 

* Ibid., pp. 393. 394- 
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In 1897 the income tax was again investigated by a taxa- 
tion commission. Figures showing the inadequacy of the 
assessment of income in comparison with the assessment 
of personalty in the state were presented, and the possibility 
of substituting a new general state income tax for the in- 
creasingly unsatisfactory property tax was discussed. This 
commission was ccwnposed of able men in the tax field, and it 
was almost the first to recognize and to express clearly the 
relationship of the taxation of income to tlie taxation of 
property. Nevertheless the conmiission concluded that the 
traditions and habits of the country at the time were not 
sudi as would facilitate the administration of an income 
tax and reported against its adoption. For a number of 
years after this carefully-framed report was rendered the 
question of the abolition of the old tax and the introduc- 
tion of a general state income tax recdved little attention in 
Massachusetts. The situation with regard to the taxation 
of personal property was growing steadily worse but in- 
terest was centered on minor reforms in the assessment of 
property taxes rather than on fundamental change. 

The requirements of the law as it stood at this time 
were briefly as follows : ' 

[Personal estate for the purposes of taxation shall include:] . . . 
Fourth. The inccsne from an annuity and the excess above $2,000 
of the income from a profession, trade or employment accruing to 
the person to be taxed during the year ending on the first day of 
April of the year in which the tax is assessed. Incwne derived 
from property subject to taxaticm shall not be taxed. 

As the terms of the law indicate, the rate of taxation upon 
income was not fixed, but was the same as that fcM" 
other property taxed under the law. Moreover, great free- 
dom of interpretation was given to tiie local taxing tmits, 
' Laars of Massaduuetts, igo9, oh. 490, part I, sec. 4, aa amended. 
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and so long as the units made up their part of the total state 
tax there was no pressure upon them to enforce that parti- 
cular part of the law under which personal incomes were 
subject to taxation. As a result the scope of the tax was 
narrow, the returns insignificant and irregular, and the 
c^>eration of the law unfair and erratic. As late as 1914 
a critic comments as follows -^ 

The assessment of salaries and personal incomes has virtually dis- 
appeared, except in an occasional instance of a college professor 
or of a state crfficial, and in the few cases where business incomes 
are assessed at all, the assessment is added to the personal property 
tax and does not figure separately on the tax books. What is 
therefore still called the income tax in Massachusetts is nothing 
but an equal and entirely arbitraiy additio>nal assessment upmi a 
few members of the professional classes and a few large business 
men selected at haphazard in Boston and one or two other towns. 

In 191 1 the new point of view with regard to state in- 
ccwne taxes which was making itself apparent in Wisconsin 
in the passage of an income tax law showed itsdf in Massa- 
chusetts in the governor's recommendation to the legisla- 
ture of the adoption of an income tax. It was plain that 
opinion everywhere was changing. Such a proposal as 
that which was made in Massachusetts was prcfcably m^e 
possible by the submission to tixe states of the i6th amend- 
ment (providing for a federal income tax). The gover- 
nor's recommendation met with less opposition than was 
at first anticipated, but the difficulties of framing a satis-i 
factory income tax law were advanced in many quarters as 
reasons for prolonging the old system of taxation of per- 
sonal jwoperty. The question of a prc^essive rate and 
that of the exemption from taxation of property taxed un- 
der the iiKome tax proved particularly troublesome. 
Meanwhile Wisconsin was furnishing an example of the 
' Seliginan, of. cit, p. 397. 
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possible use of a state income tax and public opimon was 
being molded from within the state by the annual reports 
of tha state tax commissioner and by various organizations 
representing '^>ecial interests. In 1914 a constitutional 
amendment permitting the levy of a proportional income 
tax but not containing a requirement that property taxed 
upon its income must be exempted frcwn other taxation 
passed both branches of the legislature. In 1915 the 
amendment was again passed by the I^slature, and in 
November of that year it was ratified by the people.' The 
legislature of 1915 had appointed a special commission to 
draft an income tax law. This commission utilized a bill 
prepared by the Massachusetts Tax Association which was 
in large part the work of Professor Charles J, Bullock of 
Harvard Univer^ty, and after introducing changes which 
it considered desirable presented it to the legislature of 
1916, The bill became law in the spring of that year,* in 
90 workable a form that in the succeeding years only 
minor amendments have been made. 

The Massachusetts income tax law, unlike the Wisconsin 
law and the majority of the laws whidi were subsequently 
passed, is not a law applying to all kinds of income. It 
taxes only specified kinds of income, and in order to avoid 
double taxation, exempts the classes of income from real 
estate, dividends of Massachusetts corporations, income 
from savings bank deposits, and interest on mortgages se- 
cured by Massachusetts real estate for an amount equal to 
the mortgage. The tax on intangible personal property was 
abolished. 

1 Lawi of Massachusgtts, 1916, 44th Amendment to the Constitution, 
pp. 50. S3. 

'Lanv of Mastachusetts, 1916, cti. a6g. (An Act to impoie a tax 
upon the income received from certain, forms of intangible property 
and from tradei and professions.) 
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The classiiication of the incomes taxable, tc^;ether with 
the differii^ rates, produces a separation of earned and un- 
earned income, with a higher rate of taxation upon the 
latter. 

The four Icinds of income taxed under the Massachusetts 
law are as follows: 

1. Income from intangibles, taxed at six per cent. 
(For the years 1918 to 19211 inclusive, tiie rate is six and 
one-half per cent).^ The only exemption is the provision 
that persotti whose income from all sources is less than 
$600 may claim an exempticm of $300. 

2. Income from annuities, taxed at one and one-half per 
cent. There is a possible exemption of $300, as in the 
case of intangibles. (Annuities were formerly taxed 
locally at varying rates) . 

3. Net gains from dealings in intangibles, taxed at tlvee 
Per cent. '.Hiis applies alike to professional dealers in| 
securities ami to speculators and private investors. 

4. Income from professions, employment, trade, or 
business, taxed at one and one-half per cent. (For the 
yours 1918 and 1919 the rate is two and one-half per cent).' 
Exemptions are permitted of $2,000 for the individual, 
$2,500 for husband and wife, and $250 for each child 
under 18 or dependent parent, with a total aside from that 
of the original $2,000 for the individual, of not more than 
$1,000. In addition to the above taxes, a " war tax " of 10 
per cent of the taxes paid was required for the years 1918 
and 1919.* 

The act applies to inhabitants of Massachusetts, to Mas- 
sachusetts partnerships, to estates of deceased persons, and 

' Laws of Massachusetts, igig, ch. 34a. 
'Laws of Massachitsetlt, 1919. ch. 334. 
■ Laws of Massachusetts, 1918, ch. 353. 
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to estates held in trust. Taxes upon estates, partnerships, 
and trustees and other fiduciaries are imposed only to the 
extent that the income accrues for the benefit of an inhabi- 
tant of Massachusetts. 

The act itself does not apply directly to corporations, but 
domestic corporations are subject to a tax of two and one- 
half per cent, similar to the tax on incomes from profes- 
tions, employment, trade, or business described above,* This 
tax is called an excise tax on net inocane. 

Massachusetts followed the example of the only state 
which up to 1916 had made a financial success of an in- 
come tax law, — Wisconsin — and centralized the admin- 
istration. The tax comnussioner, who was charged with 
the administration of the tax, was aufliorized to appxnnt 
an income tax deputy to have general charge of die tax- 
ation of incomes. The state was to be divided into dis-i 
tricts, with an income tax assessor for each district. Pro- 
fessor Bullock comments as follows upon the type of ad- 
ministration decided upon : ' 

It was not to be expected that the taa would work well if admin- 
istered in approximately three hundred and fifty ways by approxi- 
mately three hundred and fifty local boards of assessors; and 
Massachusetts acted wisely in turning the work over to the Cmh- 
monwealth. During the fifty years of its existence the tax com- 
missioner's department has been administered in a manner that has 
commanded general confidence, and all that needed to be done 
was to add to its equipment a new bureau charged with the assess- 
ment and collection of the income tax. 

Massachusetts adopted a system of information at the 
source but which has worked fairly satisfactorily. Every 
employer was required to report concerning those persona 

'Laws of Maasaclmstils, 1919, ch. 355. 
' Bullock, op, cit., p. S7- 
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to whom more than $1,800 had been paid during the pre- 
vious calendar year. Corporations doing business in the 
state were also required to report the names of their share- 
holders, and others to whom they made payments. 

At the time when the terms of the Massachusetts lawf 
were worked out the complications of the problan of dis- 
tributing the yield of the income tax were not as clearly 
recognized as they are at the present time; but the local 
difficulties of assessing die personal property tax had been 
so great and so conspicuous that pressure from that direc- 
tion resulted tn a carefully made plan for the use and dis- 
position of the revenue. During the first years of the 
operation of the law the local taxing units were rrimbursed 
according to a carefully worked-out formula for the losses 
which they were assumed to have suffered by the eUmina- 
tion of the old tax on intangible personal property. The 
balance was then distributed to the cities and towns on the 
same basis as the assessment of the state tax. Expensed 
of administration were siibtracted before the distribution 
was made. This scheme was admittedly only temporary, 
and in 1919 a scheme was adopted by which a gradually de- 
creasing amount of the proceeds of the inccMne tax should 
be distributed in reindmrsement for losses from the per- 
sonal property tax, and a corre^>ondingly increasing 
amount should be distributed in proportion to the amount 
of the state tax.^ After 1928 the whole amount of the 
revenue from the income tax was to be distributed accord- 
ing to the amount of the state tax' assessed. This plan was 
interfered with by a law passed shortly after it was; 
adopted,* as a part of the education act According to the 
terms of tiiis law a permanent plan of reimbursement to 

^ Lava of MassachusetU, 1919. <*, 314. 
* Laws of MassachusttU, 1919, di. 363- 
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thti cities and towns for school expenditures was adopted. 
A scale of partial reimbursements for salaries according to 
the anumnts received by teachers and other educational 
ofiicials and a second scale of reiniibursenients graduated 
according to the ratio of the valuation of real and personal 
property to net average manbership in pubhc day schools, 
so that the towns with the smallest valuations in proportion 
to school attendance should receive the largest antount of 
assistance, were adopted at the same time. About 
$4,000,000 was distributed in this way, with excellent re- 
sults as far as the raising of teachers' salaries was coa- 
cemed. The distribtftion was regarded as inadequate by 
the state commissioner of education, and early in 1921 a 
movement for a distribution of an additional $3,000,000 of 
the proceeds of the income tax was gathering strength in 
Massachusette. The movement was opposed by residents 
of Boston on the groiuid that in this way Boston was as- 
sessed for the benefit of cities and towns which should bear 
their own educational biu-dens, and defended by educational 
officials and farming interests, who ui^ed that the burden's 
of the schools upon the cities and towns should be equalized 
and tiie work standardized. The difficulties of attaining 
fair and satisfactory distribution of income tax funds are 
'brought out clearly by the argument in Massachusetts. In 
this state, as elsewhere, the advantages of a distribittion to 
the localities and the consequent obviousness of the Ughten- 
ing of the tax burden seem in part to be outweighed by the 
local controversies as to the justice with which the dis- 
tributon is effected in practice. 

The elasticity of the income tax is recognized in Massa- 
chusetts as it is in Wisconsin. The legislature of 1919 
turned to it for resources with which to meet a temporary 
financial emergency, — die obligations assumed by tiie com- 
monwealth towards ex-soldiers — and increased the rate on 
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business incomes by one per cent, and the rate on income 
from intangibles by one and one-half per cent, as noted 
above. The legislature of the previous year had ordered 
an increase of lo per cent of the taxes paid for the year, 
thus increasing the yield by $1,237,057/ These experi- 
ments are mA as radical as those made by Wisconsin, whidi 
doubled the greater part of tiie scale of rates, but they are 
important enough to render the tax unnecessarily unpopu- 
lar. The purpose of an addition to an existing tax is 
readily lost sdght of, and the tax appears unduly biu'den- 
some; while a special tax imposed for such a purpose as) 
that of raising funds to pay a soldier's bonus operates to 
keep the particular emergency clearly in mind. Changes in 
the rate of tiie income tax in order to make the final adjust- 
ment between estimates of expenses and receipts ordinarily 
arise from a Mtuation of another kind,' and might prove 
more satisfactory. Such a policy has been used in Great 
Britain in determining the rates of the income tax, and 
might, with a satisfactory budget system, prove feasible in 
this coimtry. 

2. Financial results in Massachusetts 
The income tax in Massachusetts has been a conspicu- 
ous success from a financial point of view. The rates are 
moderate, except for the income from intangibles, and tiiey 
include no progressive feature; but the administration i3 
centralized, like that of Wisconsin, and efficienqr in collect- 
ing the tax was therefore to be expected from the begin- 
ning. Moreover, the annual flow of wealth in Massachu- 

• Massachusetts Tax Commissioner, Report, 1918, p. 3^ 
'LuU, in & Report on the Operation of State Income Taxes, pre- 
sented to the Ohio Special Joint Taxation Committee, September 18, 
1919, p. 102, of the Taxation Committee's report, suggests thai the 
Massachusetts experiments prove the feasibility of a flewble adjustmeit 
of this kind 
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setts is great. Massachusetts ranks as the fourth state in 
the order of the amount of personal income taxes paid to 
the federal government, and is outranked aaly by New 
York, Pennsylvania, and lUinois,' A carefully devised 
tax law, efficiently administered, should therefore be a 
productive and reliable revenue measure. 

The income taxes collected in Massachusetts stand aS 
follows for the first four years of the operation of the 
law:* 

Year of collection Amount Amount 

(on incomes of previous year) collected distributed 

1917 $13,535,630 $12,207,769 

1918 i4.88a,54S 14463,644 

1919 ■ 15.646^73 15.019.937 

1920 i6.233.544 15.230,7" 

Owing to the fact that almost all of the proceeds of the 
Massachusetts tax are distributed to the local units, the 
fraction which th^ form of the total state tax receipts 
has no particular significance. An idea of the remarkable 
success of the Massachusetts income tax may be gained, 
however, by noting tiie fact that if income tax receipts were 
added to the total state tax receipts, the income tax retxipts 
would form roughly one-tlurd of the whole sum. 

The Massachusetts tax is preeminently siMxessful when 
judged by a second standard. The federal taxes on per- 
sonal incomes collected in Massadiusetts in 1918 were 
$81,307,340.' Massadiusets is obtaining' from one-fiflt( 
to one-sixth as much from tiie state income tax as tlie 
federal government is obtaining, thus outranking even Wis- 
consin. 

* United States Inttnial Revenue, Statij^cj of Iiteomie for 191S, p. »A- 

* Massachusetts Commissioner of Corporations and Taxation, Report 
for iQio, p. 19, 

* United States Internal iRevenue, Statistics of Income for 1918, p. 24. 
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The cost of collection in Massachusetts is remark^ly 
kw. It is reported as follows:' 

Year Cost of collection 

(Per cent of total assejsmtnt) 

1917 1.86 

1918 144 

igig ajoo 

tgao iSo 

The rise in tiie cost for 1919 is partly accounted for by 
the occupation of new premises. 

An analysis of the returns for 1920 shows that the 
greater part of the revenue is furnished by the tax on in- 
tangibles. The proportions furnished from the various 
sources are as follows : ' 

Per cent of total lax 

Source (irKladiitg additional 

I and % Ptr ee»t) 

Business incoma 40.69 

Aimnities 14 

Gains S-66 

Interefit and dividends 53-51 

3. The success of the income tax 
The Massachusetts income tax has proved to be more 
productive and less disturbing to individual taxpayers than 
even its advocates expected. The yield has more than 
justified the anticipations of those who prophesied large 
additions to the tax revenues from this source. The tax is 
elastic, as is shown by the large income promptly obtained 
from the special " war taxes " and from the temporary 
taxes added siXMi afterwards. Its cost of collection is low. 

* Massachusetts Tax Commissioner, Report, 1917, p. 15; 1918, p. 27; 
I9i9> P^ 40: 19K. p. i& 

' Massachuaetts Commissioner of Corporations aiA Taxation, Report 
for Ipso, p. IS. 
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The tax has i>roduced a more equitable system by increase 
ing the revenue from intangibles. It has effected a better 
distribution of the lax burden among the various com- 
munities of the state. The tax oommissioner in 1917 em- 
phasized the improvement in bot^eeping by individuals 
and associations engaged tn business, and noted a slighter 
tendency than that which existed before the passage of the 
act for individuals to leave the state in order to escape tax- 
ation. A consideration which is fully as important as any 
of these is to be found (in the state of pt&lic opinion,) in the 
general impression that taxaticni in the state is less tmjust 
and unequal than previously.' 

There is a general feeling of satisfaction by the change to an 
inocHne tax which we find expressed by all classes of people. The 
wealthier class, in most cases, are paying more than in the past ; 
many who never paid in previous years are now bearing their 
share of the tax burden ; and many of small means, by the exemp- 
tion provided by the act, aie now giv«i proper relief. 

The tax commissioner in 1919 again noted an improve- 
ment in boc^keeping methods throughout the state. The 
improvement has been noticeable in each year, as modem 
boddceeping and accounting systeims are installed as a 
result of the division audits. The steady imprcvement 
not only facilitates the assessment and collection of the 
income tax, but has an effect upon the conduct of business 
generally. One of the necessary results is the elimination 
of the majority of the bankruptcy cases which are to be 
traced to an ignorance of the internal affairs of the business. 

With r^ard to the general o[»nion as to the justice of 
taxing incomes, the commissioner reported in 1919 as fol- 
lows:^ 

' Massachusetts Tax Commttsioner, Report, 1917, p. 19. 
' Report, 1919, pp. 42, 43. 
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There seems to be so abatement of the general satisfaction with 
this method of taxation, not a single taxpayer having been met 
vitb who wishes to return to the general property tax syston. 
The burden of governmental maintenance is more equitably dis- 
tributed than ever before. There is a noticeable reaction from 
abnormal c^tralization of wealth in favored localities — a condi- 
tion alarmingly prevalent before the Income Tax Law came into 
operatioiu 

After having observed the effects of the increased Tates 
voted in 1919 for the purpose of raising funds for a 
soldiers' bonus, the tax commissioner gave warning against 
the furtheo" extension of the rates. In his opinion ad- 
ditional increases in the rates would inevitably result in loss 
of revenue through the disturbing effect on the investor. 
In the course of the year {1919) several cases of chai^ 
of domicile had occurred, in sufficiently important instances 
to have come to Ae attention of the income tax divisions, 
which had been attributed to the ctnistantly increasing 
rates. At the close of the year the Mtuation did not appear 
serious, but it gave a significant warning ior the future. 

The classification of the various kinds of income, a mat- 
ter which seemed very simple when the income tax law was 
devised, is now proving troublesome. The tax commis- 
sioner comments on this situation as follows : ^ 

Possibly the one criticism of our inamie tax system which can be 
made with some sanblance of justification lies in the complica- 
ti(Mis incident to the various classifications of taxable and exempt 
income. While, fundamentally, these classifications, or most of 
them, rest upon perfectly sound foundations, yet it is still an un- 
deniable fact that the complexities incident to the four classifica- 
tions as established are somewhat of a handicap both to the ad- 
ministration of the law and to the tax-paying public, who find it 
quite difficult properly to allocate the various kinds of incMne in 
their returns. In the course of approximately 8,000 verifications 

' Report, 191ft pp. 13, 14. 
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of returns made within the past two years, nearly half that num- 
bet were found to be in error, either in favor of or against the 
interests of the taxpayer. 

The first step towards simplHying the dassificaticHi is si^;- 
gested by the tax coounissioner as that of dwlishing the 
group of " net gains from dealing in intangibles," taxed at 
three per cent, and including this income in the business 
classification. This part of the tax formed only 1.38 per 
cent of the total taxes oa income returned in 1919, while 
business income formed 35.03 per cent of the total, and its 
incluMon with the latter tax seems a sim|dification throii^ 
which little administrative or tinandal value would be lost 

The Massachusetts law provides for the exemptions for 
minor diildren tuaiy up to the age of 18. This age is be< 
low that at which young persums in the oJl^^ and univer- 
sities can become self-supporting, and frequent con4>lainitSi 
as to its injustice are heard : ' 

Is the present age limit a. just and fair one to the average tax- 
payer? When it is considered that as time goes 00 more and 
more of our young men and women are sedcing higher education, 
not alone from the homes of the wealthy but from the homes of 
mechanics and the great middle classes (so called) as well as 
those of moderately circumstanced merchants and relatively low- 
salaried prof essicHial men ; when it is realized that many a parmt 
of moderate though taxable income is financing one or more boyt 
or girls through a college course; and, particularly, when it is 
acknowledged that between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one 
years the expense of maintenance of dependent children, especially 
the child in college, is more than double the expense of any prior 
year, — there seems to be much equity in the freqnent c(»nplaint 
that the age-limit of eighteen years is too low and that this limit 
may well be raised to twenty-one years, the legal and generally 
recognized age of independence. 

In addition to changes in die classific3.tion of incomes. 

' Report, igift p. 15. 
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and an extension of the age of dependent children fca- 
which an exemption is allowed, the Massadiusetts authori' 
ties are urging refonns which will effect the personnel of 
the income tax administration. It is urged that the Massa- 
diusetts employees should be placed under a suitable com- 
petitive civil-«ervice rating, and that the salaries offered 
should be made more nearly ccnunensurate with those of- 
fered for swnilar Idegrees of ^lity in private enterprises. 

4, Present ittconte tax problems in Massachusetts 
If it is carefully handled and if tiie l^slature refraina 
from tampering with it on occasions of temporary financial 
pressure, the Massachusetts income tax will prc^bly prove 
to be a stable, reliable, and productive source of reveniw, 
collected with as Uttle dissatisfaction as any tax is likely to 
be coUected with. The dangers of utilizing the income tax 
to meet sudden financial emergencies have already been dis- 
cussed. The rq>orts of the Massachusetts tax commis- 
sioner indicate that in some quarters at least they are real- 
ized in Massachusetts, and it is probable that after the 
period of collecting tiie funds for soldier's bonuses ha4 
passed the state will not again rely upon such extensions of 
die tax, at least for some time td come. 

As far as the form of the law is concerned, the dsiei 
differences of the Massachusetts income tax law from the 
income tax laws of the two other states whit^ are most im- 
portant in this field, Wisconsin and New York, are those 
of its selection of four types of income for taxation and 
of the imposition of a proportional rate. It is inevitable 
that a change of plan in Massachusetts ^ould come up for 
discussion soon, particularly if the New Yoric law proved 
to work smoothly. The actual effect of the Massachusetts 
plan is that of differentiating four different kinds of per- 
sonal income, imposing different rates upon the different 
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classes, and so fbdng these rates that iRvestment or " un- 
earned " income is taxed at an unusually high rate, propor- 
tional in diameter. The proportional rate itself is prob- 
ably not one of the most serious parts of the prc^lem. The 
best of modem expert tax opinion is in favor of state in- 
«nne tax rates whidi, if progressive, readi only a low 
maximum; and it is an open questicai whether the argu- 
ments for such a scale, sudi as the (Hie-two-three^^>er cent 
scale employed in New York, are more convincing than the 
arguments for a simple proportional tax, possibly a twa 
per cent tax, upon personal incomes. With the federal in- 
come tax scale as an ever-present background for the state 
taxes on personal incomes, the scope of the state rates must 
always be limited. Differentiation of types of income is a 
more involved problem. A plan of differentiation adopted 
later than the Massadiiisetts plan, that of North Dakota's 
income tax system of 1919, proved to be tmworkaMej 
Meanwhile Massadiusetts, a much richer state, found this 
sources of income the most productive of the four sources 
tapped by the income tax act, and relied upon it for more 
than one-half of the state income tax receipts. Surpris- 
ingly, this heavy tax upon funded incomes failed to arouse 
any imusual dissatisfaction. Witii the development of the 
personal income tax in the adjacent state of New York, 
and the imposition of a more moderatei rate upon invest- 
ment income, this state of affairs in Massachusetts may be- 
come less pladd. 

Another imusual factor in Massa<4iusetts is the exemp- 
tion from taxation under the personal income tax of in- 
come from real estate. Historically this is easily explic- 
able, and the traditional aversion to taxing both income and 
the source from which it is derived is well known. In the 
course of the present period of development of state in- 
come taxes, however, there has come to be less and less dis-* 
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cusskm of means in whidi double taxation of this kind may 
be avoided, and more of an effort to devise simple plans by 
which tax burdens may be adjusted equitably among the 
individuals affected. The exemption of the income from 
investment in Massachusetts corporations is another illus- 
tration of the complicated arrangement into which Massa- 
chusetts entered, working under Uie older idea that doiAle 
taxation of income must be avoided at any cost. The ex- 
tension of the Massachusetts taxes on occupational income 
and on investments to income frotn whatever source and 
wherever derizfed would simplify the law, diminish popular 
coaf u^ott as to the reasons for the various exemptions, and 
(if accompanied by a ccorespondii^ reduction in the rate 
of tax oa investment income) results simjjy in heavier tax- 
ation of the sources from whidi funded incomes are de- 
rived. 
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Income Taxes in Missouri and Delaware 

I. The Missouri income tax 

In 1917, the year f<Jlowing tiie jKLssage of the new Mas- 
sadiusetts law, the states of Missouri and Delaware, both 
relatively inexperienced in this form of taxatini, under-' 
took to tax personal incomes. 

Missouri had had an income tax of short duration as a 
Civil War measure, but had given it xxp almost immediately 
after the close of the war, and had tried no tax of the kind 
since that time. The law passed in 1917 therefore marked 
a new and important step in the fiscal history of the state.^ 

The new law imposed a tax of one-half of one per ceirf: 
oa incomes from all sources derived within ihe state. It 
applied to individuals and corporations. Incomes of single 
persons to the amount of $3,000 and of heads of families 
to the amount of $4,000 were exempt Deductions for 
business expenses, interest, taxes, losses, bad debts, and 
depreciation were permitted. Receipts for state taxes on 
property were acceptable in payment of income taxes. The 
^tate auditor was given supervision of the tax, and the 
regular assessors and coUectcffs of the counties became also 
assessors and collectors of the income tax. The proceeds 
apparently were intended to go to the state. This tax was 
Gist aJlected in 1918, on incomes received in the latter half 

I Lotnr of Mittouti, 1917, pp. 5Z4-536. 
86 [86 
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of 1917. In llie same year the law was declared constitu- 
tional by the Missouri Supreme Court' 

An income tax on this modest scale was inadequate for 
the financial needs of the state, a fact which was recognized 
by the legi^tors of the following year. In 1919 a consis- 
tent attempt was made to increase the state revenue from 
various sources. The income tax law was amended, and 
the rate increased from one-half of one per cent' to one and 
one-half per cent,* The exemptions were reduced from 
$4,000 for heads of families and $3,000 for others to( 
$2,000 and $1,000 respectively. Provision was made for 
an additional exemption of $200 for ejich dependent diild. 
An important change was contained in the repeal of the 
section of the law of 1917 which permitted the preseifta- 
ti(Mi of recdpts for state property taxes in payment of in- 
come taxes. As a result the Missouri income tax became 
an addition to the tax system of the state rather than a 
substitute for the property tax. In 1921 Ae rate was re- 
duced to one per cent 

The amxnmts collected on incomes are as follows : ' 

Year of collection Amount collected 



191? 1 
1919) 
1930 2,762,171 



^\ 1686,785 

1919 ) 



The tax collected in 1920 had been expected to yield 
nearly double the amount recorded, as the total amount of 
taxes charged under the assesanent was $4,623,374. The 
diminished collections were caused by a decision of the 
Supreme Court sustaining the contention that the increased 
taxes must be paid only on the incwne of that part of the 

» Glasgow vs. Rowse^ 43 Mo. 1, <^ 48ft 49°. 49i- 

' LawM of MissoMri, 1919, Act of Mxy 6fl». 

'Missouri SUte Auditor, Statemenlt, Mardi 19, 1920^ 1>ec ai, 1930. 
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year succeeding the passage of the new (1919) law. The 
incomes of 1920 are expected to yield from $4,000,000 to 
$4,500,000 in income taxes. 

The assessments of individuals on 1919 incomes formed 
almost one-half of the total assessment. On the asuntp- 
tion that collections are divided in the same way, individual 
inctnnes contributed $1,203,000, or about one-seventeenth 
of the amount collected by the federal government on 191S' 
incomes. 

The receipts from the income tax for the year 1918 
formed slightly mm% than ei^ per cent of the total tax 
receipts of the state. For the year 1919 the income tax 
receipts formed twenty-six per cent of the total tax re- 
ceipts.^ The costs are not separated from those for mak- 
ing the general assessment of property. 

In spite of the efforts of tiie legislature of 1919 to re- 
form the law, it remains inadequate. An act whidi im- 
poses so low a rate, lacks the feature of graduation, and 
provides for no separate central or local administrati(»i, haa 
not reached its maximum of productiveness. Compariscms 
with the Wisconsin income tax are hardly valid, however; 
for althou^^ MissDuri is the richer state, as the rettmis to 
the federal government for the personal net incomes of the 
last three years show,* its govermnental expenses are coa- 
sideraiUy less,* and it is unnecessary to attempt to raise aa 
large amounts by taxation. Moreover, the number of in- 
dividual returns in Missouri in 1919 (95,956) * is not far 

' United States Bureau of the Census, Fmrncioi Statutici of Slattt, 
i9i8,p.;o; I9i9,p.64. 

'United States Internal Revenue, Statittiet of Ineame for 191S, pp. 
3a. 33. 

'United States Bureau of the Census, Financial Slalitties of Statet, 
1918, p. 80; 191ft p. 74. 

* Missouri State Auditor, Statement, Dec 31, jgao. 
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behind the federal government's nund)er from Missouri for 
1918, (110,890) when the personal exemptions stood at 
the same figures. As Missouri's governmental expenses 
rise, it may be necessary to revise the law along the lines of 
the Wisconsin legislation. 

2, The Delaware income tax 

Before 1917 Delaware had levied taxes for only two 
brief periods. A faculty tax was adopted in 1796, to be 
assessed proportionately to the " gains and profits " of 
merchants, tmdesmen, mechanics, and manufacturers, but it 
soon feel into disuse. Just after the close of tiie Civil 
war a tax was imposed oa salaries and fees, but it was suc- 
ceeded \iy a license tax in 1871.'- 

The personal income tax law passed in Delaware in 1917 
was more promising than that of Missouri, passed in the 
same year, in that it imposed a higher rate (one per cent) 
and allowed smaller deductions.' On the other hand, the 
tax was not applied to corporations or to non-residents. 
Persotts with incomes of not more than $1,000 were ex- 
en^. Business expenses, interest on indebtedness, taxes, 
losses, bad dd!>ts, and depreciation allowances were to be 
deducted. A striking feature was the exclusion of gaind 
from agricuhural operations. The state treasurer, as- 
sisted by an income tax clerk and a special collector of 
state revenue, was charged with the administration of die 
law. It was assumed that the stale treasury was to receive 
the proceeds of llie tax. 

In 1919 the law received important amendments.' 
Agricultural gains were brou^t under the law. The per- 
scmal exemptions were changed to correspc»id with those 

* Sdigmant op. eit^ pp. 378, 379; Kennan, op. eit., p. 21a. 1 

* Ltmis of Dtimoare, 1917, cb. 26. 
' Laws of Delaware, 1919, ch. 30^ 
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pectnitted under the federal law. Two special colleotorj 
of state revenue were authorized instead of one, and these 
collectors were given more extensive power and authority 
over the methods of collecting the income tax. Proposals 
for furrier amendments along the lines of the model in- 
come tax law were placed before the legislature of 1921. 

The Delaware law has been attadced on the ground that 
it is in violation of provisions of both federal and state 
constitutions, but it has successfully wi^stood llie attacks.'' 

The yidd of the Ddaware income tax stands as follows 
for the first two years: ■ 

Year of coUectiiM Yield 

1918 $400,000 

1919 3I7,<»4 

The proceeds of the income tax in Delaware are treated 
as an addition to the total revenue rather than as a substi- 
tute for the revenues formerly derived from unsatisfac- 
tory tax measures, as has been 50 often the case in other 
states. "Hie greater part of the revenue, $250,000, in eadi 
year has been placed to the credit of the sdiool fund. The 
balance is transferred to the state highway department. 
The sums avail^Ie in each year have enabled the sdiools ta 
have a decided increase and have greatly facilitated the 
work of the state highway department 

Only that part of the proceeds whidi are transferred to 
the state hi^way department a^>ear as receipts included 
in the general fund of the st^e. If that part whidi is 
assigned to the state schocJ department is added, the share 
of the income tax in the receipts of the state treasurer for 
the two years is as f c^ows : 

* ButUiin of tht Natioftcl Tax AssociaHon, tqI. v, no. 3 (Dec, 1919), 
pp. 8^ 87. 
■ Delaware State Trewurer, Rtport, 1918, p. 6; Retort, 191ft p. 6. 
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Cash rectifts of the Ineomt tax rtceipu 
Year cf collection general fund (Per cent of 

plus ixeome taxes^ total rteeipts) 

1918 $1,678,849 33^ 

1919 3.509,7Sa 90 

The tax collected on ibc(»nes received in 1918 was about 
onfr'twenty-third of the amount collected by the federal 
govemment on personal incomes in Delaware for that 
year.' The cost of collection for the state government was 
about three per cent 

The system of distribution adopted in Delaware has been 
commended as one which has the advantages of reason- 
ableness, popularity, and attractiveness to the general 
public" The use of the whole or a niaJOT port of the 
proceeds of the state income tax for educational purposes 
readily ^)6orbs the yield of the income tax. A measure 
for the distribution is avail^le in the school enrollment, 
and the definite reflection in the individual's tax bill of a 
reduction in the largest item is calculated to affect the tax- 
payer's attitude towards the tax. 

In Delaware the distributi<»i of the amount of $250,000 
which is annually set aside for the use of the schools ia 
made as state ud to elementary schools. The funds are 
distributed by the trustee of the school fund upon certificate 
of the state board of education. The schools which con- 
form to the r^ulations of the board of education are certi- 
fied .by districts, and the trustee of the school fund ap- 
pensions the amoimt available to the various districts on 
the basis of the total elementary sdiool enrollment during 

'Delamrai-e SUte Treasurer, Report, 1918, p. s; 1919, p. $. 

■ United States Internal Revenue, Statistics of Incom* for 1918, p. 34- 

» A. E. Hokomb. " State Income Tax« , . . Methods Employed in 

Delaware" Bulletin of the National Tax Association, vol, vi, no. 4 

<Jan. igai), pp. 126-12S. 
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the preceding year. The enroUment o£ high schools is 
left out of account. 

A chapter of local pc^tical history has an unforeseen ef- 
fect upon the distribution of the income tax to the schools.' 
The city of Wilmii^on, which elected not t» come under 
the new school code adopted in 1917, is thereby excluded 
from the districts which recave state aid, al^oug^ the 
city contributes 95 per cent of the inccMne taxes collected. 

Neither the decreased collections fmn the state income 
tax in die second year of its operation nor the small ratio 
which the state receipts from the tax bear to the federal 
ctJlections appear to be considered grounds for expanding 
die scope of the state income tax. From the b^mung the 
tax has been treated as a means a meant of sujqdementing 
die state revenues with a hi^ d^ree of facility. The 
yield of the first year estd>Hshed the fact that the tax was 
adequate for the purposes for which it was used, and the 
changes made subsequently were for the purpose of render- 
ing the act more equitable in its c^teradon rather than with 
a view of ejtpandiug the revenue from that source. 

* Holcomb, op. cit., p, 127. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Income Taxes in Virginia, South Carolina, and 
North Carouna 

I. History of the Virginia income tax 
The income tax law of Virpnia, which has been revised 
by nearly every legislature of recent years, was given the 
principal outlines of its present form in 1918.' Virginia 
had made use of the income tax in one or another of its 
various forms for a longer period than any other state in 
which the tax is now in force, with the single exception of 
Massachusetts. Up to 191 1 Virginia was regarded as ex- 
ceptionally successful in its use of this source of revenue, 
in that the annual proceeds had come to exceed $100,000. 
The recent revisions in Virginia, with the exception of Ae 
inclusitMi of corporations in 1916, have failed to make es- 
sential changes in the law or to bring it in line with the in- 
come taxes of the last decade which are so framed as to 
produce revenues running into the millions. 

Vir^nia maintained the early faculty taxes for only a 
brief period (1777-1782; 1786-1790).* The real begin- 
ning of income taxation in the state is to be found in 1843. 
Since that year an income tax law has remained continu- 
ously on the statute bocks. The law of 1843 laid a tax 
upon salaries and protessitmal incomes. It was several 

^ Laws of Virginia, 1918, ch. 219, 

*D. O. Kinsman, Tkt Income Tax in the Commonwealths of the 
United States (New York, 1903), pp. tj, 14. 

93] 93 
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times modified, but it luulerwent no radical revision until 
the Civil War period, when thes rates were increased and 
the classifications chained. After the close of the Civil 
War the rates were greatly reduced. In 1874 the rate was 
fixed at (»ie per cent, at which point it remained, up tx> 1919, 
and the exemption at $600, where it remained uitiil 1908 
when it was raised to $i,ooa* In 1910 the exemption was 
raised to $2,000, and in 1916 lowered to $1^00. In 1916 
die law was extended to include the income of corporations.* 
In 1919 the rate for incomes in excess of $3,000 was made 
two per cent* 

According to the law now in force* a tax of one per cent 
is imposed on the income of every person or corporaticn 
residing or doing business in Virginia up to $3,000, and 
two per cent on income ia excess of that amount. The 
customary dedtxtions are provided for. The exempticms 
stand at $1,200 for the individual income, $1,800 for hus- 
band and wife together, and $200 for each person entirely 
dependent and actually suiq)orted by the taxpayer. The 
administration is in the hands of the auditor of public ac- 
counts and the county commissioners of the revenue .The 
receipts are ^)plied to the expenses of the state govern' 
ment. 

2. The yield of the tax m Virginia 

Until corporations were brought under the tax in 1916 

the income tax in Vir^nia produced only a small amount 

of revenue. Beginning in that year the receipts have 

•E. Syden Strieker, A Brief History of Taxation in Virginia (Ridi- 
mondi 1915), p. 52. 
■ Lawt of Virginia, 1916, di. 472. 

* Laws of Virginia, 1919, di. 43. 

* Laws of Virginia, 1918, ch. 319, u amended. 
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greatly increased. A summaiy for recent years is as fol- 
lows:^ 

Year of coUeeHon Receipts from income taxes 

1908 $122,058 

igo^ ioi3io 

1910 10^909 

19" iaft429 

igia 102,678 

1917 353,756 

I9'8 660J4S 

1919 9«^733 

i!»0 1,811,786 

The cost of ccdlection ordinarily constitutes sli^tly less 
dian four per cent of the amount collected. 

Altfaou^ Vir^finia is still receiving only a comparatively 
small sum from the income tax cm individuals and corpont- 
tioos, the state's whole scale of expenditure is lower than 
that of tiie other states previously discussed, with the ex- 
ception of Delaware and Mississippi.* In 1919 3^>out seven 
per cwit of the total treasury receipts were made up of itt- 
cottvs taxes. This percentage was expected to be somewhat 
larger for the fiscal year ending Septend>er 30, 1920. It 
is not possible to separate personal from corporate income 
taxes in the Virginia accounts, so that the exact place of 
the personal income tax in the Virginia tax system cannot 
be estimated. 

For a number of years preceding the entrance of the 
United States into the war and the consequent readjust- 
ment of financial affairs, public as wdl as private, the re- 
venue system of Vir^;inia was considered to be in an excep- 

1 STdeiutricker, oP. eit., p. S3; Virginia Auditor of Public Accotmb, 
Report, 1919, pk 6; statementt. 

■ United States Bureau of the Ceants, Fimtneiai Statiities of States, 
1919, p. 29. 
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tionally satisfactory condition. In 1917 the aialitor of 
public accounts stated that in his opinion the financial con- 
dition of the state was so fortunate that the rates of taxation 
on intangible personalty could be reduced and the taxes on 
tangible pers<»ialty entirdy removed.' These recommenr 
dations were made soldy on the grounds noted above, 
namely the presence of a surplus; for the usual dissatisfac- 
tion with the operation of the tax on intangibles was con- 
spicuously absent in Virginia at that time. 

The recommendations for reductions in the rate of tax- 
ation were not followed, and the situation changed sa 
raiMdly that in 1919 it was decided that it was necessary to 
extend the income tax for the purpose of raising additional 
revenue. Even with the additional rate the income from 
the tax is still moderate. It ^ould be borne in mind in 
estimating Virginia's success with the tax that the financial 
needs of the state are also moderate. On the whcde it 
wnust now be granted that Virginia has used the tax satis- 
factorily, in spite of the d>sence of centralized administra- 
tion and other modem provisions. 

3. The repeal of the South Carolina income tax law 
The only recent example of the failure of an income tax 
law in such a way that the abandonment of the whde 
system became necessary was given in South Carolina in 
1918.* In so far as tiie failure of the law can be ascribed 
to any one cause, it appears to He in the fact that the ad- 
ministration was left in the hands of the local assessors, 
and accordingly the law was never fully enforced. 

• Virginia Auditor of PuHic Accounts, Report, 1917, i^. xiil, xir. 

'Lmtu of Sotttk CaroHtia, igiS. no. 433- An Act to Repeal Section* 
354 and 360, Inclusive of the Coile of Laws of 191Z, Volume I, Rda- 
tlve to Tax on Incomes asd All Acts Amendatory Thereof. Approved 
Feb. 14, 1918. 
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The forerunner of the recent income tax law in South 
Carolina is to be found in colonial times. A law imposing 
a " faculty tax," passed in 1701, continued in force, with 
modifications, witil Uie Civil War brought the necessity for 
additional revenue,^ During the Civil War a one per 
cent tax was laid <hi incomes and certain profits, but thisi 
method of taxation proved unpopular and sotm after the 
war it was abandoned. The revival of the tax occurred 
in 1897, when an income tax on a prc^ressive scale was in- 
troduced.* It was this law which with few changes ren 
mained in operation until die repeal in 1918. 

The tax introduced in 1897 was a general income tax, 
imposed at the following rates: 

Income Rate (per cent) 

$2,500 but less than $5,1x0 I 

Sfxo " " " ?,soo 154 

7,500 " " " iSiCoo 3 

15,000 and over 3 

The tax applied to the income of persons living out^de 
the state who owned prcq>erty or conducted bu^ness within 
the state. The word income was to mean " gross profits," 
and f rora this amount business expenses were allowed; to be 
deducted in computing net income: The tax was assessed 
and collected by the same officials and at the same time aa 
other taxes. The proceeds of the tax were to be distributed 
among the counties according to an apportionment made 
l^ the le^slature. 

The yield of the tax throughout its history was as fel- 
lows:' 

' Seligman, of. eit, pp. 379, 398. 
» Laws of South CaroKna, 1897, eh. 2a. 

'Kennan, op. cit,, p. 230; Sclisfnuut, op. eit, p. 417; South Carolina 
Tax Conunission, Report, 1917, p. 105. 
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Year VMd of income Ux 

1898 ¥689 

1899 4.839 

1900 975 

igoi '. . 6ag 

19OS - 392 

1903 !>«* 

190* 1.281 

190S a,i30 

1906 . - 12,301 

1907 10^ 

1908 8,431 

1909 i6«6 

19" 14J87 

1913 -. i7Af» 

1914 15^03 

1915 3i,ia6 

19»'S VfiV* 

i»i7 34.050 

The tax oAkaals of tiie state, realizing die impossibility of 
enfordi^ the law, have argued its repeal from the b^;iin 
nSng. The comptroller general repeatedly described the 
difficulties of enforcement and concurred in an :q>peal fc* 
the abc^tion of the law.^ The state tax commission from 
the time of its organization expressed great dissatisfaction 
with the working of the income tax.* 

This tax, which is most equitable and fair, ... is tmevmly en- 
forced throughout the State. In some (xiunttes its enfoicemoit is 
but partial. . . . We ask the members and other taxpayers to ei- 
amine the lists in their own counties, and note the abstnce of 
names of those wh<wi they know to be liable. . . , The auditors 
refusing to enforce the law should be removed by the Governor. 

In later years the commission became even more e:q>licit 
in its denunciation of continual lack of enf OTcement* 

' SeUgman, op. cit., p. 417. 

*Son& Carolina Tax Commiuion, Ftrtt Annual Report, 1915, p. ^ 

'Report, 191^ p. 30. 
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In som« counties but little is done to mforce the law, notably in 
Darlington, Saluda, and MarlbOTO. No one appears to pay the 
tax in these counties. One taxpayer paid in Saluda last year and 
he quit this year. 

With the type of local administration referreid to the 
failure of the law was inevitable. It was a matter of 
general iaformation throtighout the state, almost from the 
banning, that there was insufficient provision for the en- 
forcement of the law with the result that a few persona 
paid an income tax while the vast majority escai)ed. The 
repeal of the law in 1918 cleared the revenue code of a 
tax law the returns of vriudi in recent years had hardly 
paid for the trouble and expense of ct^ection, and which 
probably had a demoralizii^ effect bdli upon the taxpayers 
and the assessors. 

The income tax in South Carolina was not yet dead, how- 
ever. The Special Joint Taxation Committee which re- 
ported to the legislature in 1921 devotwd a considerable 
amount of attention to the inequitable operation of the 
general property tax, and the resulting heavy burdens on 
the farmer. In the same report the ai^ument that taxation 
of income from property already taxed constitutes double 
taxation was attacked. The Committee stated that in its 
opinion the state taxation of incomes rdieves property 
taxed upon an ad valorem basis from a part of the 
double burden of state and local taxation, and leaves the 
major part of the property tax to one taxing jurisdicticoi, 
that of the locality. This, in the ofMnion of the Conunittee, 
" is the place, object, and function of an income tax in a 
system of state taxation." * Although an income tax bill 
and a bu^ness tax bill failed of passage in the legislatiu:e 
of 1921, the determined advocacy of an income tax as a 

* Qnoted id Bitllttin of the NatioMcl Tax Association, vol. vi, no. 6 
(March, igzi), p. i8a 
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source of state revenue indicates that the tax is still to be 
heard from in South CaroUna. 

4. The taxation of incomes in North CaroUna 
In 1921 the state of North CarcJina ccmideted 72 con- 
tinuous years of income taxati<Mi, and demonstrated its 
reliance upon this form of tax by the passagfe of a new law 
along modem lines. 

An income tax was firet introduced in North Carolioa 
in 1849, when a three per cent tax was laid upon profit^ 
from financial dealings, and a three-dollar tax upon salaries 
and fees.^ The law underwent frequent changes, one of 
the most important of which was an extenaon during the 
Gvil War period, when rates were inoeased and progres- 
sive scales introduced. In 1870 the rate of taxation wa3 
greatly reduced. In sua:eeding years changes have been 
made repeatedly. Another trial of progressive rates waA 
made from 1893 to 1901, but the proportional plan of tax- 
ation was reintroduced in the latter year, to be sucreeded 
by a graduated tax in 1919. 

According to the law in force in the early years of the 
present century, a tax of one per cent was imposed upon 
the excess over $1,000 of gross incMiies from all proper^ 
not otiierwise taxed, salaries and fees, annuities, and trades 
and professi<Mis. The amount yielded by the tax in tiiiS 
form was insignificant, although the receipts had improved 
over those of earher years. In the decade 1890-1900 the 
revenue from the income tax had ranged from about $2,000 
to $4,500 a year. In the next decade the receipts increased, 
and fumi^ed from $20,000 to $40,000 a year. In suc- 
ceeding years the proceeds expanded as f <dlows : ■ 

• Seligman, op. cil., p. 403. ^* 'f?- 

' North Carolina Tax Coimntssion, Report, 1918, p. aa. ^ ' , 
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Year of coBtetion Revenue receipts from 

income taxes 

"912 I36497 

1913 42.657 

1914 ■ 50.798 

1915 58,606 

1916 61,386 

1917 64,152 

1918 109,385 

'Although the receipts were steadily expanding during 
these years, the one per cent rate on personal incomes from 
specified sources came to be considered inadequate. In 

1918 the state tax c(»iimission and the corporation commis- 
sion strongly advocated a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting the extension of the law to income from all sources. 
The program carried throu^ by the General Assembly of 

1919 was, however, merdy a revision of the rates, by whidi 
they were increased and made prc^ressive. 

According to the law of 1919 $1,000 of the individual's 
Income, $1,500 for husband and wife tt^ether, and an equal 
amount to widowed perscms with minor diildren, were ex- 
empted. The rates of taxation were as follows : 

Income Rale (per etnt) 

Excess ^ove exemptioii up to $3,500 i 

Excess above $2,500 up to $5,000 I^ 

Excess above $5/X)o up to $10,000 a 

Excess above $10,000 a}4 

The changes made in the law of 1919 were far less 
sweeping than those advocated by the tax officials of the 
state. Except for the introduction of the prc^ressive scale 
given above, the new law included no provisicms calculated to 
put the state into line with those which tax incomes from 
all sources and secure the enforrement of the law through 
specially appointed incxane tax offidab controlled through 
a central administrative bureau. The result of adhering 
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to the principle of refusing to tax incomes from property 
already taxed was great injustice among different classes 
and occupations. For example, members of the profes- 
sions were heavily taxed while richer men are almost un- 
touched by the general property tax. It also became ap- 
parent that in the period of war expansion " prosperity 
went untaxed." 

An amendment to the constitution was repeatedly and 
almost continuously urged in North Carolina, and in 1920, 
in an extra sessi(Hi of the legislature, die amendment was 
taken under consideration. It was first necessary to r&< 
move the ctmstttutional reqturement that no income ^ould 
be taxed when the property from which it is derived u 
taxed. This was done, and a provision authorizing a 
maximum rate of six per cent and specified exemptions of 
$1 ,000 and $2,000 was favorably acted upon.^ T^ie 
amendment was adopted by the people in the electi<m of 
Noven*er, 1920, and preparation was immediately made 
for die introduction of a new and carefully framed measure 
in the legislature of 1921. 

In estimating the significance of iiuxxne taxes in this 
group of states the types of incomes derived within the 
states should be taken into consideradon. In American 
fiscal history of recent years it seems to be an axiom that 
income taxation cannot reach a high state of development 
until intani^ble personal property has accumulated to such 
an extent that attempts to evade its taxation have becwne 
serious. Obviously this change takes place more slowly in 
the states in which corporate enterprise — which is often 
nearly synonymous with manufacturing enterprise — is late 
in developing. It is not necessarily true that the difficulties 
with intangibles mean the speedy introduction of taxes on 

' Lawj of North Carolina (Special Sesii<m), 1910, du 5- 
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personal incomes, as the late entrance of Ae state of New 
York into the income tax fidd proves ; but up to the present, 
at least, the generalization holds good, — ^that without a dis- 
satisfaction witii the taxation of intangiWe personal prop- 
erty in<x>me taxes are neglected or only half-heaitedly 
utilized. The growth of manufacturing in the South and 
the persevering efforts of each of this group of states to 
reshape tiie income tax to suit chai^ng needs have an in- 
tricate relationship^ 
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CHAPTER VII 

The New York Income Tax 

1. The history of the movement 
The 6scal system of Ae state of New York has un- 
doubtedly had a more careful scrutiny than that of any 
other state, on account of the m^nitude of the state's 
bu^ness and the availability of iinandal experts of varied 
interests and of all shades of poUtical opinion. Neverthe- 
less it was not until 1919 that a personal income tax law- 
was passed, and then only after a most detailed and careful 
study of flie possibilities of this form of taxation and of 
the methods by which it could be adapted to the needs of 
the state of New Yoric. As the history of taxation in New 
York state is reviewed, it becomes apparent that all sign- 
posts were pointing towards the personal incwne tax long 
before public opinion was corapletdy ready for the new 
measure and before the minor details of the system could 
be fiUly worked out. 

New York had no share in the early efforts to readi tax- 
paying ability through the imposition of faculty taxes and 
no share in the revivab of income taxes in the forties and 
during the Civil War. For years the mainstay of the state, 
like diat of many of the American states, was the general 
property tax. As in the neigMx>ring state of Massachu- 
setts, it was not until the country began to taste the post- 
Civil- War prosperity, and the forms of personal property 
began to develop, that the evidence of the unworkability of 
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the general property tax began to accumulate.' The tax- 
ation of personal property became increasingly difficult at 
a time when state expenditures were rapidly increasing in 
amount. A commission was a{>pointed to investigate the 
subject of taxation, but the resulting suggestiwi of the ab- 
olition of the tax on personal property, made in 1871 and 
1872, was two generations ahead of its time, and it was 
not adopted. Action was necessary, however. From 
1880 until tiie present the tax system of New York has 
been changed and changed again, in the effort to adapt it to 
the changing industrial and commercial situaticm of the 
state. Hardly more than two or three years have passed, 
from that date to this, without an experimental change in 
die state revenue system. In 1880 a corporation tax, based 
in part upon gross receipts, made its appearance. From 
1885 the influence of an effort to obtain separation of 
source is seen in ^ tax measures adopted. In that year 
a collateral inheritance tax was adopted. In the follow- 
ing year a new corporation tax, the " organization " tax, 
was added. In 1890 the collateral inheritance tax became 
a direct inheritance tax. In the nineties the movement to 
aboish or to minimize the state direct tax gained additional 
strength. Various new taxes were added in that and the 
next decade, with so great an increase of revenue from 
other sources tJiat the state direct tax played almost no 
part in tite state revenue system from that year until 1912. 
In the course of these years of experimentation many ad- 
mirable changes were made and fruitful sources of revenue 
^ere tapped, but the old prime difficulty, that of the imder- 
assessment and the inequality of assessment of personal 
property was hardly touched. Professor Seligman, who 
followed the situation from the early eighties and who 

> R R. A. Seligman, " The New York Income Tax." PoKtieai Scitnct 
Quarterly, vol, xxxiv, no. 4 (Dec, 1919), p. sai. 
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was influential in bringing about the parage of several 
of the new measures, describes the Mtuation after 1912 as 
follows : ^ 

Personal property had almost entirely disappeared frcwn the as- 
sessment lists, so that the local tax had become virtually a tax on 
real estate. As the local expenses increased by leaps and boundi 
and as the base of taxation was gradually narrowed instead of 
broadened, the tax rate began to climb to alarming figures. The 
real-estate interests now <damored for relief; and the public at 
large, which realized that the tax on buildings at least was shifted 
to them in the shape of increased rent, seconded the eflfort of the 
real-estate owners. 

In 1915 two committees were at work on the problem of 
taxation in the state of New York : the Jcrint L^slative 
Committee on Taxation, known as the " Mills Committee" 
on account of the fact that Senator Mills was at its head, 
and the Committee on Taxation of the Qty of New York, 
appointed by Mayor Mitchel and known as the " Mayor's 
Committee," Two main problems were handled, — the 
raising of new and additional revenue for the state, and the 
just and equitable distribution of the tax burden. The two 
ccMnmittees worked in close cooperation, realizing the neces- 
sity ior the most effective action in view of the seriousness 
of the tax situation. The Mayor's Committee, upon which 
Professor Seligman was serving as chairman of its execu- 
tive committee, studied octensively a single-tax plan of 
taxation and a classified property tax, but came to the con- 
clusion that neither was adapted to the needs of New Yoric, 
and turned to the income tax. In the meantime the Mills 
Committee had obtained the assistance of Professor H. Ai 
K Chandler of Columbia University, who toe* a large 
part in the drafting of its final report, and another drift 

1 Seligman, of. cil^ p. 535. 
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of Opinion in the direction of a state income tax was incor- 
porated in this committee's report The situation with re- 
gard to the state income tax was manifestly dunging with 
great rapidity frc«n year to year. The federal income tax 
of 1913 had demonstrated the feasibility of the use of the 
income tax principle itself and had familiarized the publia 
with the machinery of its administration. The device waal 
already being extended. In 1914, when the tax situation in 
Connecticut was serious and revision became necessary. 
Professor Seliginan suggested to the state legislature and 
to the tax commissioner of Connecticut the adoption of a 
state corporate income tax and the utilization of duplicates 
of the returns made to the federal government The sug- 
gestion resulted in the adoption of tiie plan, with the re- 
sult that a movnnent for state income taxes based on the 
federal tax was inaugurated. 

The Mayor's Committee reported in Jamiary, 1916, and 
the Mills Committee reported to tixe legislature in the fol- 
lowing month. In both reports the adoption of a state 
income tax with a division of the yield between the state 
and the localities was recommended. In the report of the 
Mills Committee the defects of the tax system of the state 
of New York as it stood at the time the report was made 
were set forth in an unconqtromising f ashic«i : * 

Were the people of New York once aroused to the full extent of 
evasions under the present law, another year could not pass with- 
out an important tax reform. . . . Our present law b based upon 
the theory that earning power is fairly represented by proper^ 
and especially real property. However, a superficial knowledge 
of bnsiness of today discloses the fact that quite the contrary is 
true. As a result of this inconsistency between the law and the 
fact, we have permitted an important part of our well-to-do citizens 

1 (New York) Joint Legislative Committee mi Tax«tioa, Rtfart, 
igi6, p. 28, tt teq. 
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to grow up and enjoy large incomes, and therefore large taxpaying 
ability, -witbont actually requiring them to bear their share of the 
butden. 

In this report the injustices brou^t about by the opera- 
tion of the law are pointed out in detail : the burden of the 
tax upon real estate owners; the " crushing force " of the 
taxes upon those least ai^e to pay, and the unfairness of 
the system in its effect upon various classes of persons and 
enterprises. 

The committee answered the questiOTi strixnitted to it 
by the legislature, namely, " how can the state most equit- 
ably and effectively reach all property which should be sul>- 
jected to taxation and avoid conflict and duplication of tax- 
ation c«i the same property? " in the following concise sum- 
mary:^ 

. . . All of the evidence presented and all our investigatjons tend 
to show that the end sought for will be acctmiplished best by: 
(1) the abolition of the present tax on personal property; (2) the 
withdrawal of general business incomes from the provisions of 
section 182 of the tax laws; and (3) the imposition of an income 
tax on individuals and general business corporations, including 
manufacturing corporations. 

The first step was taken with the passage of a corpora- 
tion income tax law, known as the " Emerson law," in 
1917.' According to the terms of this law a franchise 
tax of three per cent was imposed on the net income of 
manufacturing and mercantile corporations. Two-diirds 
of the yield of the tax was allotted to the state and one-third 
to die localities. This law was successful as a revenue- 
producer, few it yielded $18,000,000 in the first year of its 
operation, but it was far from being a perfect piece of tax 

'Ibid., p. 306. 

'Laws of New York, 1917, ch, 726. 
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legislatitMi. It was soon found that the larger cities o£ the 
state were not deriving a sufficient amount of revenue from 
the new law to make up for the loss erf personal taxes, and 
protests were soon heard frcwn that quarter.' The nomen- 
clature of the act was confu^ng in its application of the 
tax to " manufacturing and mercantile " corporations only. 
Moreover, in the li^t of the additional information about 
the operation of state income taxes which was accumula- 
ting with each passing year, it became clear that a tax of 
this kind, imposed on the net income of corporations, was 
only remotely connected with the taxation of personal in- 
comes, and that it was not a tax which could reach the 
roots of the trouble with the taxation of intangibles. Sudi 
a tax as the New Yoric corporation income tax was coming 
to be regarded as a business tax, closdy related to a tax on 
real property. This fact was reo^^nized in recommendations 
made in 1918 by the committee of the National Tax Associa- 
tion which was appointed to devise a model system of state 
and local taxation. In'the system recommended by that com- 
mittee a proportional tax on the net income derived from 
business as a tax or excise with respect to carrying on or 
doing business is included, but this tax is but one of the 
constituent parts of a three-fold system, of which the other 
two members are a personal income tax and a property tax. 
Meanwhile other committees were still working on the 
question of the personal income tax. A ccnnmittee on in- 
dividuals and partnerships reported at the seventh state ccm- 
ference on taxaticm in January, 1917, recommending the 
adoption of a state income tax. The Advisory Council of 
Real Estate Interests obtained the assistance of Professor 
H. A. E. Chandler and proceeded to continue the investi- 

' Powell, "State Income Tax on Corporations," Proceedings of tke 
Eighth Slate Tax Conference, igift p. 327- 
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gations begun under Professor Chandler for the Milla 
Committee. As a restdt this committee also reported in 
favor of a personal income tax law. In the annual re- 
port for 1918 the state tax commission urgently recom- 
mended the adoption o>f a state income tax law at a low 
rate and with small deductions. Finally, in 1919, a l^sla- 
tive committee, the " Davenport Committee," was again 
set to work on the income tax. This committee obtained 
die services of experts, and made Professor Seligman of 
Columbia the chainnan of one of the sub-committees and 
Professor Bullock of Harvard the ciiairman of another. 
Mr. Laurence A. Tanzer of New York City was counset 
for the committee. The various possibilities and altema^ 
tives to a personal income tax were thorou^y worked out 
Finally a report in favor of a personal income tax was ac- 
cepted, and early in 1919 the committee presented a bill for 
the imposition of an income tax. The bill was framed with 
the greatest possible care and with the advice tnd help of the 
tax experts whose assistance the committee had enlisted 
The bill bore the traces of the same skill and consideratlcm of 
details which are to be seen in the proposals of the committee 
on model taxation. It was passed without substantial 
changes, except for the fact that the administration of the 
tax was put in the hands of the state ccmiptroller rather than 
the state tax commission- Thus after years of ccmsideratitMi, 
the greatest industrial state was enabled to begin the utiliza- 
tion of a personal income tax in flie following year, 1920. 
The adt^on of the tax in New York is the result of im- 
partial and far-Mghted effort on the part of many inter- 
ested citizens, but probably most of all to Professor Sdig- 
man, who labored indefatigably for the tax irom the time 
of the successful culmination of the efforts for a federal 
tax to the final passage of the New York income tax law 
in 1919. 
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2. The present income tax Unv 
Acorfding to the personal income tax law passed in New 
York in 1919 ^ a moderately progressive tax is imposed on 
the incomes of residents and on the incomes of non-resid- 
ents from sources within the state. The rates of taxation 
and the corresponding classes of income are as follows : 

Net income Rale (per cent) 

Pirst $10,000 I 

Next $40iOoo 3 

AJwve $50,000 3 

In the matter of rates and the degree of progression 
adt^ed the New Yoit law failed to follow the federal law 
or the recommendations o£ the committee on modd tax- 
ation. The decision was a wise one with respect to both 
examples. iSuch a scale of rates as that tised in the im- 
position of the federal income tax was manifestly f^urd 
if applied to state purposes and taken in conjunction with 
the deci^on to include in net income sums paid as income 
taxes to any jurisdiction. The confiscation of the entire 
income would be the result in the case of some of the very 
large inccnnes the recipients of which are known to be 
d<Mnicilcd in New York. Even if such a scale were pos- 
sible, the result would be so great a revenue to the state 
that extravagant and wasteful dispositions of tiie surplus 
would become the order of the day. The contrast of Ae 
scale actually adopted by New York and the scale recom- 
mended by the Committee on Model Taxatic«i and illus- 
trated in the draft of a model personal income tax law pre- 
pared by that committee is more significant. The progres- 
sive scale recocmnended ranged from one per cent on the 
first $1,000 of net income to six per cent on net income 

> Laws of New York, 1919, ch. 627. 
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above $5,000. In view of the careful conaderation ^ven 
by the framers of the New York law to the p(wnt of 
view expressed by the committee on model taxation, the 
introduction of a more moderate scale in the New York 
law illustrates the trend of the times. The high federal 
rates must be the background, never to be ignored, of all 
income taxes of the present Only the most moderate 
state rates can operate without injustice as long as the 
present policy of the federal government is continued. It 
is an open question as to whether a simple propcotiooal 
rate, as for ocample, two per cent oa net inccnne, might not 
be equally satisfactory and accomplish all necessary results, 
under the present circumstances. Moreover, the states are 
not in need of such great amounts of revenue at the present 
time as to necessitate steeply graduated rates. 

This tax applies to the incomes of individuals only, as 
the incomes of corporations are subject to a separate tax.'' 
Personal exemptions were fixed at $1,000 for the indi- 
vidual, $2,000 for the head oi a family or for husband and 
wife together, and $200 additional for eadi dependent* 
In the definition of gross income and in emmierating the 
deducti(»is which are to be made from gross income in the 
determination of net income the New York law follows the 
federal law fairly closely. 

In addition to the specifk personal exemptions, interest 
on obligaticms of the United States and its possessions, in- 
terest of obligations of the state of New York or of any 

■ In igiQ the tax on the net mcome of corponttions ms nisti from 
three to four and one-half per cent and extended to apply to all cor- 
porations. 

' In the law as passed in 11)19 these exemptions were ilenied to non- 
residents. The decision of the United States Supreme Court that such 
a provision was unconstitutional and the amendment for the New York 
law in conformance vnlh this dedsion are described in subsequent 
page*. 
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miinicipal coqx>ration or political subdivision thereof ; com- 
pensation received irom the United States; income re- 
ceived by an officer of a religious denomination or by an 
institution or trust for religious, charitable, philanthropic, 
educational, or other similar specified purposes and used 
for such purposes; proceeds of lifej-insurance policies or 
annuities; accident or healtii insurance; and property ac- 
quired by gift or bequest were also exempted. Dividends 
from corporations are included in the income of residentsi 
but excluded from the income of non-residents, except as 
they form port of the income derived by such ncsi-residents 
from sources within the state. At the time of the passage 
of the law this provision was vigorously debated. The 
dividends received by non-residents could have been taxed 
only if received from domestic corporations, and it was 
held that New York institutions would have been unjustly 
discriminated against if this were done. In order to bring 
about a fair operation of this principle, not only dividends, 
but interest on bank deposits, bonds, notes, and sums re- 
ceived as annuities were also exempted in the case of non- 
residents. 

The taxation of dividends received by residents of New- 
York is in itself a departure from the federal law, which 
allows a partial exemption from the income tax of divi- 
dends of corporations. It is becoming increasingly evident 
that a tax on the net income of corporations is a business, 
tax, to be considered as a supplement to the personal in- 
come tax rather than as a substitute for it. From this 
pcrtnt of view the taxation of the corporate income and the 
taxation of income received by individuals, even if a part 
of this latter income is from corporate sources, is no longer 
regarded as iinjust double taxation, unless it operates un- 
equally with respect to different classes of business or dif- 
ferent classes of individuals. The real effect of the use 
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of a corporate income tax and an individual income tax 
in the same jurisdiction is not so mudi to bring about any 
unfairness in the tax burden as it is to effect a heavier rate 
of taxation upon funded incomes than upon unfunded in- 
comes, a policy which is in acoxdance with the best modem 
tax theory. Such a policy is particularly adj^ted to the 
needs of New York, where the question of a differentiation 
of the kinds of income and the imposition of a higher rate 
of tax upon "unearned" incomes was decided in the 
negative. With regard to differentiation produced in the 
latter way, it was decided that in the interests of simphdty, 
and in view of the fact that the graduated rates of the 
federal tax imposed a heavier burden upon those funded iih 
comes which are in fact found amoi:^ the lai^r incomes, 
no discrimination ^ould be mada The discriminatioa 
which is actually produced by the system of taxation now 
employed is probably slighter than that introduced in the 
ordinary differentiation plans, less irritating to the tax- 
payer, and less ddflicult from the administrative point of 
view. 

The deductions whidi are permitted in the d^^rminatioo 
of net income are business expenses, taxes other than in- 
ccme taxes paid to the United States or to any state, losses, 
worthless debts, interest on indebtedness, and gifts (to the 
amount of not more than 15 per cent of net income) to re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific or educational corporations or 
associations organized under the laws of New York. The 
law as passed in 1919 contained a provision for the de- 
duction of interest on indebtedness which differed frtwn that 
contained in the federal law. The state law allowed the 
deduction of only such a proportion of interest paid as the 
net taxable income bore to the total income. This pro- 
vision corresponds to a provision in the preliminary report 
o f the Committee on Model Taxation. That committee called 
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attention to the fact that the issue by the federal govern- 
ment of large amounts of tax-exempt bonds complicated the 
question of the taxation of incomes by the states, and in, 
suggesting -the above plan for limiting interest deducted, 
stated its opinicm, that "any other procedure will tend to 
make the personal inctmie tax a farce in many cases and 
will give occasion for Intimate complaint," ^ This pro- 
vision has little to recommend it except its intentions, how- 
ever, for the calculation is impossible to make, since net in- 
come cannot be produced until the amount of deductions 
has been determined. It proved unpopular in New Yorfc 
and the law repealing it was made retroactive to January 
I, 1920.^ 

Income taxes were omitted from the list of taxes 
deductible from gross income. It was felt that the taxaWe 
base ought not to be affected by the taxes paid to other 
jurisdictions. A provision was adopted which was counted 
upon to prevent burdensome double taxation in. a whcJIy 
different way. A non-resident subject to the income tax of 
another state or coimtry is allowed to be credited with such 
a proportion of the income tax payable to New Yoric 
as his income taxable by New York bears to his entire in- 
come taxed by the other state or country, provided thei laws 
of the latter grant a substantially similar credit to residents 
of New York. 

At the time of the passage of the personal income taX 
law the taxation of intangible personal property as pro- 
perty was abolished, but the taxation of tangible personal 
property was allowed to continue. 

In matters of administraticsi the New York income tax 
law is in most respects in accord with the best modem pro- 
cedure. The weakness of the older method of local as- 

» Preliminary Report, etc, p. 15. 
*Laws of New York, 1920, ch. 693. 
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sessment of income taxes had become a matter of universal 
knowledge by 1919. No other course was open but to 
provide central administration. The natural disposition 
of the state inctsne tax was in the hands of the state tax 
commission, which has charge of the assessment of the 
franchise tax cm corporations. CoUecticm would naturally 
have gone to the state comptrcdler. The passage of the in- 
come tax law was urged by the state tax commission and 
opposed by the state comptroller. In the end, and as the 
result of political considerations, the entire administration 
of the law, including assessment as well as collection, was 
left to the state comptroller. The comptroller was em- 
powered to divide the state into income tax districts and to 
estabUsh branch offices in these districts. In actually work- 
ing out the system advances were made over the simple 
directions contained in the law, A state income tax) 
biu-eau was established as a separate branch of the comp- 
troller's office and Mr. Mark Graves was appdnted in- 
come tax director, to have entire charge of the administra- 
tion. It became the practice of the bureau to issue fre- 
quent statements, reports, and instructions, and to make the 
details of the operation of the state income tax matters 
of commctti knowledge. In 192 1 a new tax commissioa 
was organized and the administration of the income taxi 
was put into the hands of the new organization. 

With regard to collection and information at the source, 
New York has undertaken an experiment the outcomfl 
of which is still in doubt, although the operation of the 
law during its first year has been regarded as almost unquali- 
fiedly successful. Collection at the source was adopted for 
die imx)nies of non-residents in the law as it was passed 
in 1919. In order that the emplc^er should not act as 
judge on a question of residence, it was required that the 
tax should be deducted in every case in which the salary 
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amounted to $1,000 or more, unless the employee filed a 
certificate that he was a resident of the state. This with- 
holding at the source was required only in the case of 
salaries and other compensation for personal services. 
Owing to an oversight an unexpected difficulty developed. 
The income tax bill in the original form in which it wasi 
presented to the l^slature provided for a tax on individual 
inccmes at a uniform rate of two per cent, and the rate of 
withholding stood at two per cent to correspond with the 
tax rate. In the course of the discussicwi of the bill in flie 
legislature the income tax rates were changed to one, two, 
and three per cent on different amounts of income, but the 
corresponding change in the amount to be withheld at the 
source was neglected. While the first collections were 
being made the attorney-general and the comptroller ruled 
that an employer need not withhold more than one per 
cent on salaries not exceeding $10,000. In May, 1920, the 
law was changed so as to provide for withholding for com- 
pensation for personal services of non-residents at the rates 
of one, two, and three per cent.' The provision that re- 
sidents might be excluded from the withholding by filing 
certificates of residence was continued. 

The usefulness of such a provision for collection at the 
source remains to be demonstrated. Alt the time when col- 
lection at the source was tried under the federal income tax! 
act dissatisfaction was almost universal. The Committee 
on Model Taxation regards coUectitm ait the source as un- 
desirable for the reason that the trouble of taxpaying and 
possibly even a part of the tax burden itself is passed on' 
frc«n the person uptwi whom taxpaying should devolve. 
These experimental results concerning collecticm at the source 
are not exactly applicable to New York, however, as the 

> Laws of New York, 1920, ch. 691, Effective May 10, 1920. 
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withholding in New York applies only to the incomes of 
nonrresidents, and only to salaries and the compensation far 
personal services received by such non-residents. Several 
other states tax the income of non-residents derived from 
sources within the state levying the income tax, but asiJe 
from New York no state attempts to collect the tax on such 
incomes at the source. The arguments for collection at 
the source for incomes of non-residents are good, parti- 
cularly with respect to the -jwevention of evasion. It r^ 
mains to be seen whether the burden ia^Kwed upoa the 
persOTis or corporations paying the compensation for per- 
sonal services is so heavy that dissatisfaction becomes 
general. 

Information at the source is required very much as 
under the federal law. Such information is required 
concerning all payments of $i,ooo or more. For failure 
to make a return, or for fraud, a fine of not more than 
$i,ooo may be imposed and a double tax paid on the tax 
not originally paid. Lighter penalties are provided i(x 
delinquent returns made voluntarily and for delayed tax 
payments. 

Like Wisconsin and Massachusetts, New York distributes 
a part of the proceeds of the income tax to the locali- 
ties. At the time when the New York income tax act was 
passed the needs of the state and the localities for ad- 
ditional revenue were ever-increasing. The income tax 
promised to satisfy this demand as well as to remedy some 
of the most conspicuous defects in the existing property tax 
system. Accordingly the principle of division of yield was 
adopted. After the retention of a fund of $250,000 for 
the payment of refunds and abatements, the comptroller 
was instructed to pay 50 per cent of the remainder into 
the state treasury and to distribute the equivalent sum 
among the counties in proportion to the assessed valuations 
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of real estate in the counties. The county treasurers were 
required to appoTtion the amount received among the dties 
and towns in proportion to the assessed valuations of real 
property. Each city's share goes into the city's general 
funds, and each town's share is credited ^ain^ the amount 
of the county tax payable against it These provisions bringi 
about a tendency in the assessment of real estate which 
counteracts the ordinary effects of the assessment mach- 
inery. Under the present income tax law, the higher the 
assessments in any locality the greater the share of the 
ppoceeeds of the iiKome tax which that locality is entitled 
to receive; while the old system encouraged the under- 
valuation of real estate so that the localities might lighten 
their shares of the general tax. 

This requirement of a distribution to the localities of 
one-half of the proceeds of the income tax resulted in the 
early support for the tax from individuals and locahties 
which might ordinarily have been sceptical of the effects 
upon business of a progressive tax on personal incomes. 
In fact, a committee appointed by the Conference of 
Mayors came promptly to the assistance of the state comp- 
troller when the constitutionality of the income tax act 
was questioned.^ 

The question of the proper distribution of the proceeds 
of the income tax is not one which may be answered simply 
"by pointing to the probable efficacy of the particuUir plan 
adopted in New York in bringing about a better assessment 
of real property. The New York plan has 'been severely 
criticized, principally on the ground that since the in- 
come tax is supposed to tap sources of revenue which were 
untouched by the general properly tax, a distribution ac- 
cording to the assessed value of real estate has little per- 

1 New York Times, 'Dec. 14, 1919. 
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tinence or meaning.' This was acknowledged in a discus- 
sion at the annual meeting of the National Tax Associa- 
tion in 1919, when a well-known Wisccmsin expert refer- 
red to the New York plan as " less logical but more prac- 
tical " than the Wisconsin plan of distribution according 
to the derivaticai of the tax. The " practical " aspects of 
the New York plan are apparently conceived to be the ap- 
pearances of relief with which the local body of taxpayers 
receive the funds distributed by the state comptroller. Oil 
the other hand, distribution according to source is regarded 
in Massachusetts as comdurive to great injustice, and dis- 
tribution according to the apportionment of the state ta.\ 
as a fairer method.^ It is plain that incxMue tax method 
has not yet prc^essed far enough to yield as definite re- 
sults with regard to proper distribution as with administra- 
tion, and the New York plan is neither to be criticized or 
approved until it has been tried out over a longer period. 
The career of the New York provision for the taxation 
of non-residents was destined to be eventful. The ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of taxing the inccmes of non- 
residents had been rect^nized as one which was hkely to 
become pressing since the first application of the Wiscon- 
sin law to such incomes. When this form of taxation was 
finally determined upon in New York the question tocdi on 
a new aspect, for New York is unique not only in its tax- 
paying abiUty in ccmiparison with the rest of the country 
but also in the extent to whidi incomes are earned within 
its borders by non-residents. The situation was described 
by Professor Seligman as follows : ' 

'A. K Holcomb, "State Income Taxes," Bulletin of the NaUonaf 
Tax Association, vol. vi, no. 4 (Jan- 1921), p. 127- 

* Report of ike (Massachusetts) Joint Special Committee on Taxa- 
tion, 1919, pp. so, SI. 

'E. R- A. Seligman, "The Taxation of Non-Reaidents in the New- 
York Income Tax," Bulletin of Ike National Tax Association, vol. v, 
no. 2 (Nov. 1919), p. 41. 
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In many of the less advanced states of the union the gieat 
majority of incomes within the state are earned by residents of 
the state ; that is to say, there are comparatively few non-residents 
who sojourn for a protracted period within the state. And, on the 
other hand, most of the residents of the state secure all or a very 
large part of their revenue from property situated or business 
conducted within the state. In New York, however, the situation 
is very different. In the first place, New York City, as the great 
metropolitan center, attracts people frran all over the coimtry. 
Not only do they swarm to New York for weeks or months at a 
time, but a large number of wealthy individuals, who still retain 
their legal residence in Other states, erect princely mansions in 
New York and live there most of the year. On the other hand, 
New York is the financial center of the country: we know that 
more than one-third of the individual income tax of the entire 
country is paid in New York. This means that the wealthy resi- 
dents of New York own a large part of the property of the 
nation and that the incomes received in New York are to a con- 
siderable extent received from sources outside the state. Finally, 
New York as the industrial center of the country is crowded 
with hundreds of thousands of members of the professional classes 
and of wage-earners who get their living in the city but who 
commute to the suburbs. Northwn New Jersey and, to a less 
extent, southwestern Connecticut, are nothing but suburbs of New 
York. 

Thus from both points of view the question of double taxatiMi, 
(. e., the taxation of non-residents on income received within the 
state and of residents on incomes received without the state, as- 
sumes in New York a significance which in practice far tran- 
scends that in any other part of the country. 

In workitig out the plan which was finally adopted in 
New York, namely, that of the taxation of non-residents 
on income derived from sources within the Sitate of New 
York and the taxation of residents on all income, Aese 
facts were carefully taken into consideration. It was plain 
that the taxation of incomes from within the state only, 
while practicable in a debtor state like Wisconsin, would 
mean the exclusion of the high proportion of income re- 
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ceived by residents of New York from outside the state. 
The revenue that New York would receive from its tax- 
payers would be insignificant compared with the expen- 
ditures which it would be called upon to incur because of 
their presence in the state. The seomd possibility, that of 
allowing exemption from taxation to non-residents, would 
mean that New Yorkers, working side by side with New 
Jerseyites, would be subject to taxation and the New 
Jerseyities would go free. The third possible solution, 
that of taxii^ residents on total income and non-residents 
on income derived within the state seemed to the framers 
of the law the least of the three evils. Injustice to ntm- 
residents who were or became subject to personal in- 
come taxes was guarded against by a provisic«i suggested 
by Professor Seligman, by which credit was allowed for 
income taxes paid in other states provided the other juris- 
diction graBted similar credits.^ It was held that this sdu- 
tion of the problem marked an advance in the development 
of state income taxes, in line with that of the United 
States and of other important countries. The New York 
law went one step ahead by allowing credit for taxes paid 
to other jurisdictions. The sections of the law allowii^ 
to resident taxpayers personal exemptitms of $1,000 and 
$i,ooo was framed on the assumption that neighboring 
states would soon adopt income tax laws. 

■Shortly after the passage of the law the fight against it 
was b^un by non-residents. The litigation was begun by 
the Yale and Towtie Manufacturing Company, a Connec- 
ticut corporation ddng business in New York, which con- 
tended that the provision requiring it to pay to the state 
of New York a portion of the salaries of its employees who 
were non-residents of the state of New York was uncon- 

' E. R. A. Seligman, " The New York Income Tax," Political ScUnct 
Quarterly, vol. xxxiv, no. 4 (Dec. 1919). PP- 536. S37- 
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stitutiooal and inconsistent with the " due process of law " 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. Eventually all 
allegations but one were disregarded, and the litigation re- 
volved around the question as to whether the New York. 
law was unconstitutional in depriving non-residents of the 
$1,000 and $2,000 exemptions allowed to unmarried and 
married residents of New York. The case was eventually 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United States. On 
March i, 1920, that court upheld the right of the states 
to tax the incomes of uOTi-residents, but hdd unconsti- 
tutional as discriminatory the provision of the New York 
law which denied the personal exempticms of $1,000 and 
$2,ooD to lion-residents -white granting such exemptions to 
residents.' Justice Pitney, in delivering the opinirai, de- 
clared the law discriminatory in the following terms : 

In the concrete the particular incident of the discrimination is 
upon citizens of Connecticut and New Jersey, neither of which 
has an income tax law. Whether they must pay a tax upon the 
first $1,000 to $2,000 of inc<xne, while their [New York] asso- 
ciates do not, makes a substantial difference. We are unable to 
find groiusd for the discrimination, and are constrained to hold 
that it is an unwarranted denial to the citizens of Connecticut 
and New Jersey of the privileges and immunities enjoyed by the 
citizens of New York. 

The suggestion made ty the coimsel for New York that 
the states affected mi^t make coimter discriminations 
against residents of New York was dismissed with the de- 
claration that " discrimination cannot be cured by retalia- 
tion." 

The adverse decision was anticipated by the New York 
officials, and an amendment was at once introduced in the 
legislature granting non-residents the same exemptions as 

> Eugene M. Travis, Comptroller, v. The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., U. 
S. Supreme Court, March i, 1930. 
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those previously granted to residents,' In the same legis- 
lative session the deductions allowed to non-residents weri 
made to correspond with those allowed to residents.' The 
New York law is now safe^arded from further attadcS 
along this line h'lf the taxaticfli of non-residents is still a 
source of active dissatisfaction in the " commuting " class. 

3. The revenue from the tax 
The proceeds of the tax on personal incomes were 
coiuited upon to make good the deficit in the state's 
revenues which would otherwise have resulted from 
the enforcement of prohibition, and at the same time 
to supplement the revenues of the state and the localities 
from other sources. The tax has fulfilled the expectations 
of its proponents in this respect. The rates as finally 
adopted, reaching a maximum of three per cent on amounts 
above $50,000, were expected to produce a tax yield of 
$45,000,000.* The yield of the tax for the first year, 
approximately $37,000,000, was below the most optimisic 
of the estimates made at the time of the passage of the act, 
but it exceeded by many millions any sum ever produced 
by the personal income tax in any other state, and was re- 
garded as a satisfactory yield by the state officials. More 
than $22,000,000 was received frcan New York City alona 
In all, nearly 600,000 residents of the state paid taxes oa 
their incomes, and more than 25,000 non-residents paid in- 
come taxes. 

In accordance with the legal requirement, one-half of 
the proceeds of the income tax were distributed to the vari- 
ous counties of the state. More than $18,250,000 was 

' Laws of New York, 1920, dt. 191, 
'Laws of New York, igao, di, 693. 

• Bulletin of the National Tax Association, vol. v, no. 8 (May, 1919). 
p. 204. 
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distributed in this way, according to the valuation of real 
property. New York Cit/s share was $12,469,255. In 
this instance New York City profited by its 100 per cent 
valuation of real property, and the taxpayers who were 
accustomed to protest against their heavy assessments were 
to some extent recompensed by the recdpts from the new 
source of revenue. 

An analysis of the federal income tax returns for New 
York shows that the receipts from the New York state in- 
come tax for the year 1919 were about 10 per cent of the 
personal income taxes collected by the federal govern- 
ment in New York in the precedii^ year.' New York is 
by far the richest state in the union, and is counted upon 
by the federal government to furnish about one-third of 
the total yield of the country's personal income tax. The 
net incomes upon which the taxes are paid in New York 
formed only about cme-sixth of the total net incomes for 
the whole country, however. A comparison of these two 
ratios indicates that a number of very large incomes must 
be received in New York state, and that the very high 
graduated rates of the federal scheme produce a dispropor- 
tionately high tax yield when applied to these extremely 
large incomes. An income tax with low rates and a slight 
degree of prc^jession, like the state income tax, is not ex- 
pected to produce such amounts. The state tax, which is 
applied at the uniform rate of three per cent to all amounts 
of income above $50,000, hardly taps the funds reached b> 
the high federal tax. New York ranks behind Wisconsin 
and Massachusetts in the ratio of state income tax re- 
ceipts to federal inccane tax receipts, but an attempt to gain 
larger amounts from the New York state tax is regarded 
by tax experts as inadvisable on almost every count. New 

' United States Internal fievcoue, StaHttics of Incomi for iptS, p. 24. 
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York had 40 resident individuals with incomes of 
$1,000,000 and over in 1918,' subject to a federal tax of 
72 per cent cm that part of the income in ex<»ss of 
$1 ,000,000 ; such incomes, and even those of analler 
amounts, could hardly bear a heavy state tax without con- 
fiscation, an effect which is not contemplated or desired 
under the present system. 

The New York iircome tax has already come to play an 
important part in the state revenue. The total revenue 
receipts of the state for the year ending Jiuie 30, 1920 were 
$115,591,607,' of which sum the income tax payments 
made into the state treasury were $16,500,000, or approB- 
mately one-seventh. If the entire proceeds of the income 
tax had been as^gned to the state aibout one-fourth of the 
state revenues would have come from taxes on personal 
incomes. The income tax proved to be unexpectedly pro- 
ductive, and at the close of the fiscal year the inccMne tax 
bureau hdd imdistributed the sum of $1,700,000. An un- 
fortunate tendency has developed to regard the state's share 
of the income tax as a surplus, for the proceeds are not as- 
signed to any particular purpose. 

The cost of administration of the New York tax for the 
first year was approximately $1,000,000, or between two 
and three per cent of the amoimt oUected. The cost of 
organizing and installing an administrative bureau must of 
course be unusually large during the first year, and this 
figure may be expected to show an appreciable decrease. 
During 1920 the income tax offtcc handled 826,000 returns, 
so that the cost of collection as related to the number of 
returns was a little more than a dollar for eadi return. 
The work of an inccane tax office is divided into two parts. 

• United States Internal Revenue, Statistics of Ituomt for 191S, p. 67- 
' New Yodc Comptroller, Report, 1920, p. riii. 
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Durii^ the first part of the year the office handles the volun- 
tary payments, and during the remaining months deliit- 
quent payments and understatements are cared for. 
Viewed in this way, the New York income tax bureau may 
be said to have collected $36,250,000 in voluntary payments 
at a cost to the state of only $250,000, and to have sustained 
itself, approximately, during the rest of the year.' The 
voluntary collections were made at a cost of less than one 
per cent 

4. Unsettled questions 
The adoption of a personal income tax law by the state 
of New York is an event hardly to be overstimated in 
the history of state income taxes. The experiment begun 
in Wisconsin eight years before, wgnificant as it was, could 
not settle the question of the suitabiUty of the income tax 
to a highly organized industrial and commercial area, for 
Wisconsin stands far down on the list of manufacturing 
states. The experience of Massachusetts was mca^ signi- 
ficant in pointing out the way in which the income tax can 
be adapted to an increasingly complex economic organizar- 
tion, but the Massachusetts tax was not a general income 
tax, and, in the second place, Massachusetts, rich as it is, 
holds only c«ie-third of the taxable income contained in 
New York. When New York itself, the richest state in 
the luiion on almost all counts, and the source of a third of 
the federal income taxes, succeeds in installing a work^le 
income tax system and in obtaining a sum equivalent t» 
more than one-fourth of the state revenues from taxes on 
personal incomes, the reveiiue-yidding capacity of income 
taxes can no longer be called into question. Improvements 
in the plan of taxation itself and in the administrative 

' Information furnished by New York Income Tax Director Jan. 14, 
rgn. 
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machinery involved will undoubtedly be made ; the tax itself 
may give way to other forms of taxes as revenue needs 
change and the social structure is modified; but the one 
almost universal count against the personal income tax a? 
afifairs stood in 1911, that of a failure to produce revenue, 
has ceased to exist. Curiously enough, one of the income 
tax problems which seems likely to be serious is its over- 
productiveness, and the consequent temptation to extrava- 
gance which surplus revenues always produce. 

The dimensions of the income tax system in New York 
intensify the problems which have arisen in connection with 
other state income taxes but which have sometimes been 
overlooked. The New York plan of tax rates, for ex- 
ample, (that of a graduated tax which readies a maximum 
at Ihree per cent on taxable incomes of more than $50,000) 
remains to be tested. During die first year of its opera- 
tion, when the federal tax rates reached a maximum of 73 
per cent, it ai^teared to be well suited to the whole tax situa- 
tion. If the projected reduction of the federal surtax 
rates is brought about, should the New York tax rates be 
raised? Or should they be lowered for the same reasons 
which are urged for the reduction of the federal rates, and 
such a flat rate as that of the two per cent originally plamied 
for New York be substituted? The productiveness of the 
tax in a few given years is not the only factor to be cMi- 
sidered; the effect of the tax payments upon the status of 
large incomes and the domiciles of thar redpients, together 
with many less definable sodal effects, must also be taken 
into account. Should a distinction be made between earned 
ajid unearned inccane for the purposes of taxation? Un- 
earned or " investment " incmnes are probably received in 
larger amounts in New York than in any other state. One 
of the early advocates of the New York tax believes that 
such a distinction should have been made, at least for the 
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lower Stages of inccane, since the heavier rates which in 
practice apply principally to incomes derived in considerable 
part frc«n property do not affect these inccwnes.' Should 
the exemption of intangible property have been accompan- 
ied by the exemption of tangible property? The same 
authority holds that the present practice of exempting tang- 
ible property should have been made a legal practice. 

The questions involved in the taxation of non-residents 
are only partially settled. Now that non-residents of New 
York are allowed exemptions similar to those of residents, 
the right of the state to apply the tax in its present form to 
the income of non-residents appears to be established. The 
United States Supreme Court decision in the case of the 
taxation of nwi-residents by Oklahoma* established the 
dominion of the states over the persons, property and 
business within their borders, the right of the states to lev;' 
taxes upon the incomes of non-residents from property or 
business within the state, and the ri^t of the states to en- 
force the payment of siuch taxes by the exercise of their 
control over the property within their borders. This righc 
of taxation has been constructed to apply to the income of 
non-resident exporters whose business offices are in the 
state of New York, on the ground that the tax is upon net 
income derived from conducting business in New York 
and not upon business itself.' The fact that such tax- 
payers' homes are outside New York bears directly upon 
the question of enforcing tax payment, but not upon the 
right of the state to assess the income tax in such cases. 
Thus far, then, the state's right to tax the incomes of 

> Seligmait, op. cit., p. 542- 

• Charles B. Shaffer v. Frank C Carter, SUte Auditor, and Abner 
Bruce, Sheriff of Creek County, Oklahoma, U. S. Supreme Court, 
March I, 193a 

* New York Timet, March 12, 1931. 
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non-residents, if no discrimination is involved, is clear as 
matters stand at present. The zinsdom of making the at- 
tempt is more questionable. Mr. Holccmb, secretary of 
the National Tax Association, concludes a review of ths 
Oklahoma and New York decisions with the following 
words:' 

The reviewer looks with no little concern upon the whole problem 
of non-resident income taxation, not only because of its doubtful 
expediency, but more because of his inability to see how a fair, 
thorough and efEective system of collection is to be obtained. The 
difBculties of enforcing tax warrants for personal taxes against 
non-residents have long been recognized by the New York courts. 
... If we are to have a repetition of the farce with respect to 
ncm-resident income taxes which has obtained with respect to 
property taxes, it would appear altogether better to resort to 
some other form of business taxes. . . . 

The Committee on Model Taxation also advocates the 
taxation of residents only, on the groimd that the income 
tax is properly a tax upon persons only, to be collected at 
places where they are domiciled, and not upon business; 
and that a well-constructed system of taxation involvts 
taxing business and property located within a state by 
other means, so that such business and property can in u) 
wise be regarded as escaping taxation. Professor Bullock, 
the chairman of the Committee on Model Taxation, stated 
that " from the theoretical point of view the New York 
law asi it stands, is bad, except for this saving clause by 
which it reoi^iTiizes the right of other states to step in and 
levy personal income taxes without doubly taxing." In 
spite of the opposition on theoretical grounds, the taxafiw 
of non-residents still has warm support from within the 

' BuUeHn of the National Tax Association, vol. v, no. 6 (Matrfv 
1920), p. 1S3. 
' Proceedings of the National Tax Association, 1919, p. 406. 
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state, and the final solution of the problem waits for further 
evidence. 

Still another question which is yet to be worked out in 
New York is that of collection at the source of taxes on 
the incomes of non-residents. The main argument for the 
use of the method is the incontrovertible one that it is the 
only really effective means of obtaining taxes due from per- 
sons resident outside of the state. In the Yale and Towne 
case, whch had its origin in the refusal of a withholding 
agent to withhold the percentage of payments made to its 
employees which the New York income tax law specified, 
it was held that the right of the state to impose a tax upon 
the incomes of non-residents arising from business or oc- 
cupations carried on within its borders carried with it the 
right to enforce payment " so far as it can by the exercise of 
a just control over persons and property within the state, 
as by garnishment of credits (of which the withholding 
provision of the New York law is the jw^ctical equiva- 
lent) ." * It was held that in the case of mm-residents the 
state merely adopted a convenient substitute for the per- 
sonal Hability which it coidd not impose. It was also held 
that the burden imposed upon the withholding agent was 
not an unjust one and not an imreasonable regulatitm of the 
conduct of business within the state. 

The question of collection at the source is linked up with 
the taxation of non-residents so closdy that if the latter 
goes the former goes with it. The experience of the state 
of New York ought to furnish a conclusive demonstration 
of the practicability of the method. Meanwhile many cri- 
tics remain as sceptical of the ultimate success of the means 
as of the permanent value of the non-resident taxation 
itself. 

' BuUetin of the National Tax Association, vol. v, no. 6 (March, 
1920), p. 183. 
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In the oollection of a tax of the dimensions of the New 
York income tax, questions which are in the last analysis 
questions of the accounting methods sanctioned by the 
state loom up in great importance. In March, 1921, such 
a question presented itself, at the very time when income 
tax computations were being made. The question arose in 
connection with the assessment of federal income taxes. 
When Solicitor General Frierson announced that excess 
realized on the sale of stocks was no longer to be consid- 
ered as constituting taxable income under the federal law. 
— a decisicffi which was announced to the United States 
Supreme Court in connection with the case of Goodrich vs. 
Edwards, — taxpayers under the New York income tax lavf 
were thrown into confusion. The New York income tax 
bureau, which had followed the policy of levying against 
payers of the income tax on any excess realized on the sale 
of stocks and bonds, at tmce announced that it would con- 
tinue its former policy, and would not interpret section 353 
of the state law in the way in which the federal law was ti 
be interpreted according to the new decision. The diffi- 
culty which was immediately emphasized by the opponents 
of the state's poKcy was the fact that when a tax is levied 
on the excess realized from the sale of stocks above the 
market value on January i, 1919, when the state income 
tax law became effective, the taxpayer may have incurred 
an actual loss in the transaction, on account of the price 
paid in purchase before January i, 1919. At the time the 
above decision was announced the case of the People ex 
rel. Edward Klauber, a New York lace manufacturer, 
against Comptroller James A. Wendell, was being heard in 
the Appellate Division at Albany. The case was similar to 
that of the Goodrich case in the United State Supreme 
Court, and the position taken by the counsel for Mr. 
Klauber was that the state must confine its tax to income 
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and that it lacks the power to turn a loss into a theoretical 
profit. The decision was expected in May, 1921, and the 
case was to be taken before the Court of Appeals in the 
following month. 

After the federal decision the state policy was attacked 
with increasing vigor, and the director of flie income tax 
bureau announced that he had laid the matter before the 
senate and assembly tax committees with the suggestion 
that a change in the state income tax law should be con- 
sidered. The provision had been condemned as " imduly 
harsh " by the committee on model taxation, with whom 
the director had conferred. The model tax committee 
suggested the use of a rule by which the taxpayer is given 
the benefit of the higher of two estimates ait the date of the 
tax, — basis cost or market value. In the meantime, the 
director reminded the taxpayers, the inowne tax bureau had 
no choice birt to administer the law is it stood. 

Later in the same month the United States Supreme 
Court announced a decision establishing the rule that un- 
less a given transaction which was completed prior to the 
basic date for computation prescribed in the federal law 
resulted in an actual gain, no " income " could result. It 
then became a more urgent question as to whether the state 
of New York could continue to maintain its stand with re- 
gard to January, 1919, values, for although the state is not 
hedged about by the same constitutional limitations, the 
aim and methods of the laws should be as consistent as 



In May, 1921, two events occurred which tended to clear 
up the matter. The Third Appellate Division handed 
down decisions denying the right of the state to tax stocks 
sold at a loss, and a bill was signed which changed the 
method of computing profit and loss, with the intention of 
doing away with the injustice which the older method had 
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produced. It was expected that the construction of the 
state law in the cases not covered by the ruling of the court 
would still present troublesome complications. The situa- 
tion illustrates the difficulties of the administration of the 
income tax in highly developed financial communities. 

The distribution of the proceeds of the inccOTie tax to the 
local units is not yet universally approved, and the parti- 
cular scheme of distribution adopted by New York, that of 
dividing the proceeds of the income tax amwig the ccwnties 
according to assessed valuation, has few supporters. Dis- 
tribution according to educational needs seems to be com- 
ing ino favor, and if New York is not to lag behind the 
rest of the country in this matter it should give further crai- 
sideration to the possibilities of such a plan. The possible 
over-productiveness of the income tax in New York has 
already been referrel to. Coupled with the program of 
economy undertaken early in 1921, the great productive- 
ness of the tax may bring about imforeseen problems if a 
more careful plan of distribution is not made. 

Finally, New York has not yet come to know its own 
mind with respect to the administration of the income tax. 
When the law was passed in 1919 tiie usual functi(»i5 of 
the state tax commission were disregarded, and the worit 
given to the state comptroller, although the state tax com- 
mission continued to administer the corporation taxes. In 
the following two years an extensive organization was 
built up and large sums collected with a fair degree of 
economy. Suddenly, in 1921, the state tax commdssion was 
organizad and awarded the tax-collecting powers of the 
comptroller and the secretary of state. The type of (M'gan- 
ization of tax functions is in accord with the best modem 
c^nion and vnth the recommendations of the committee 
Ml model taxation, but it is probable that the state will en- 
counter temporary diificulties in making the change. 
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It was not to be expected, even with the wealth of ex- 
pert assistance which was at hand while the New York in- 
ctwne tax law was being worked out, that a perfect system 
could be evolved in the first year. It is in fact remarkable 
that a fiscal device which was in general disrepute as a state 
measure less than ten years before could have been made a 
tmiquely productive source of revenue, and that it could 
bave been employed without active t:^>position and other 
tmdesirable social and political consequences. The ques- 
tions which remain in part unsettled, — tiie rates of the tax 
in relation to the federal rates, tfie various aspects of the 
taxation of non-residents and the collection of lliose taxes, 
the distribution of the yield, the best type of general and 
local administration of the tax as it is used in New York, 
and other more evanescent questions of the proper com- 
putation of the taxes, — are in fact, important as they are in 
bringing about justice and fairness in taxation, matters 
which are minor in importance when the great fact of the 
acceptance of the hicome tax by the public is given its 
proper place. If an increasingly skillful use is made of 
this means of taxation. New Yoik will be enabled to oc- 
cupy a place of as great significance in the field of tax laws 
and administration as it already does in the field of business 
finance. 
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CHAPTER Vin 
The North Dakota Income Tax 
J I. The income tax laio of ifiiQ 

North Dakota, one of the nevrer states, made few signi- 
ficant contributions tx> taxation history until recently. In 
1919, however, largely as a result of the influence of Iha 
Non-Partisan League in the state, the legislature carried 
through an extensive program of changes in -the tax and 
revenue code which included the inauguration, of an in-j 
oome tax along unusual lines. At the same time provi^cn 
was made for several state industrial imdertaki^. The 
itiq>eUiiig motive for the adt^on of an income tax law 
seemed to be not so much ttie usual accumulation of dis- 
satisfaction with the operation of the personal property tax 
along particular lines as a ctmviction among the l^slators 
that the existing sdieme of taxation exacted contributitms 
for the stq>port of tiie state from the wrong people, — those 
not best able to contribute. As a result the effort was made 
to obtain more revenue from the ridiest individuals and 
those who were the recipients of " unearned " income. 

The inccMne tax law passed in 1919,' tiierefore, made a 
distinction between "earned " and " unearned " income and 
imposed a doubly heavy progresave rate on unearned in- 
come up to $12,000 at wWch point the two sets of rates 
begin to converge. The law applied the tax to the income 
of both residents and non-residents,^ from all sources within 

» Lawt of North Dakota, 1919, ch, 23, 

' Income of non-residents from personal services and intangibles wa* 
exempt 

136 [136 
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the state. The personal exemptions were $1,000 for the 
individual, $2,000 for the head of a family, and $200 ad- 
ditional for each dependent person above the number of 
one. Deductions for ordinary business «cpenses, losses, 
bad debts, depreciation, interest on indebtedness, and 
taxes were allowed. Personal property tax receipts were 
allowed as offsets. Collection at the source of interest, 
dividends, profits, premiums, and annuities was provided 
for, but this provision was later repealed. The proceeds 
were to defray the general expenses of the state govern- 
ment. 

The type of administration provided for was along the 
lines which have proved most successful in recent years. 
The tax commissioner was given the supervision of the 
system and was authorized to divide the state into income 
tax districts and to appoint special assessors of income, al- 
though he might " appoint an existing tax officer to act as 
such income tax assessor," 

The scale of taxation of incomes was as follows : 



Rale (per cent} 
Earned income Unearned income 



ist $1,000 . 
2Dd 1.000 . 

3"! : 
4tfa 

5th 



I2th 
13th 
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I7tb 1,000 4^5 6. 

i8th 1,000 4.5 6. 

19th 1,000 4.75 6. 

20th 1,000 5. ' 6. 

In excess of $30,000 and not in 

excess of %30,ooo 6. 8. 

In excess of $30,000 and not in 

excess of $40^000 8. 10. 

In excess of $40,000 la 10. 

A corporaitioti inccme tax imposed under the same law 
was levied at the rate of three per cent on net income, plus 
five per cent of any amount undistributed six months after 
the end of Ae fiscal year. 

2. Criticisms of the law of i^ip 
Critical commeait on the act of 1919 has been general. 
Not only was tfie discrimination between earned and un- 
earned incomes by means of a graduated tax with doubled 
rates on the imeamed income an innovaticm in this country, 
but the maximum rates of taxation ( 10 per cent) were un- 
precedented in state income taxation. Such a plan of tax- 
aidon has been usually regarded as more suitable' for a higWy 
developed community, with large incomes and vested in- 
terests of long standing, than for a commimity in which 
industrial and commercial affairs are in an almost pioneer 
stage. The whole body of legislation enacted in the ses- 
sion of 1919 was apparently the woric of a body of I^sla- 
tors determined to place so-called " capitalistic " activities 
at a disadvantage, and significantly, appears as The Nevt 
Day in North Dakota: Some of the Principal Laws enacted 
by the Sixteenth Legislative Assembly, 1919, the compila- 
tion of laws of that year published by the state industrial 
commission. Much of tiie fiscal legislati<»i bears die mark 
of this inteirtion rather than of the results of a careful 
analysis of the financial situation of Nordi Dakota. 
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Collection at the source involves many problems which 
have already hampered the authorities." 

This system of collection must involve tremendous administrative 
diiGciiIties and complications, for the withholding agents axe re- 
quired to deduct from each payment of interest, dividends, or 
other form of taxable income, such part as will be required to pay 
the tax, and there axe no less than twenty-three different rates any 
one of which may be the proper one in a given case. 

Furthermore, double taxation, produced in this ca^e by 
requiring the taxation of dividends as unearned income but 
permitting no deductions to the individual for taxes paid 
by corporations subject to the act frequently has imdesirable 
results. 

The defects in the act of 1919 which became apparent 
almost immediately had to do with the scale of rates and 
the differentiation between earned and unearned incomes. 
The income tax was apparently constructed with die inten- 
tion of promoting social justice through the medium of com- 
pulsory contributions to the expenses of the state. The 
incomes of the wealthy were to be drawn upcoi for large 
amounts, in a proportion almost unparalleled in the history 
of the state taxation of incomes, while only nominal sums 
were to be exacted from the persons in recdpt of small in- 
comes. When the primary rates of the North Dakota act 
(one-fourth of one per cent on the first $1,000 of taxable 
earned income and one-half of one per cent on the cor- 
responding category of imeamed income) were devised, 
several signs of the times were already pointing out a safe 
course for state income taxes which should probably have 
been heeded in North Dakota. The comnuttee on a model 
system of state and local taxation appointed by the Naticmal 

' H. L. "Lutz, " The Progress of State Ti^cation since 1911," AmtricaH 
EcoHomie Review, vol. x, no. 1 (Mardiv 1930) < p. 73- 
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Tax Association had already reported against a smaller 
initial rate than one per cent The expense of collecting 
small tax bills due from persons with low incomes had 
already received attention in states where the income tax 
seemed a doubtfiil success, and changes were imminent 
Furthermore, for the firet time the actual status of indi- 
viduals with respect to their inccwnes was becoming a matter 
of common knowledge, throi^h the operation of the 
federal income tax and the publication of Stcatistics of /»- 
come by the United States Internal Revenue. A cursory 
examination of the published iigur^ would have shown that 
the tax-paying capacity of North Dakota incomes was ex- 
ceedingly small, both absolutely and relatively, and that sudi 
a tax as that provided for in 1919 might be expected to 
yield only a small amount and to be expensive to admin- 
ister. 

The federal inccsne taxes received in 191 7 from Narth 
Dakota incomes in 1916 amounted to only five-hundredths 
of one per cent of the personal income taxes collected in 
the country as a whole.' The tax itself anKKinted to 
$66,344, and the number of individuals making returns was 
1,176. The federal tax for the year 1916 applied to in- 
comen of $3,000 and over ($4,000 in the case of married 
persons) and was imposed at the normal rate of two per 
cent, with surtaxes reaching 13 per cent on the largest in- 
comes. It should have been clear that little return was to 
be expected from the state tax on large incomes. For the 
incomes of the year 1917, when the federal tax readied 
down to incomes of $1,000, the number of returns from 
North Dakota increased by nearly 20,000. But earned in- 
comes of $4,000 and less were taxed at less than one per 
cent in North Dakota. The majority, presumably, were 

^ United States Internal Revenue, Statislies of Income for 1917, VP- 
Ml. 
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taxed at one-fourth of one per cent, as the number in re- 
ceipt of incomes of $1,000 'but less than ^,000 has alwa.ys 
proved to be larger than that contained in any other classi- 
Ikation of similar size. The yield of die North Dakota 
tax was plainly destined to be anall, as the large incomes 
were too scarce to produce much revenue and the small in- 
incomes were inadequately taxed. 

A difficult aspect of the differentiatitai soon presented 
itself. The tax on unearned incomes failed to prove a 
productive source of revenue, not only ^because the large 
incomes were so few in number, but because the rates were 
so fixed that in many instances the tax yield of incomes was 
smaller than if a simple scale applicable to all incomes alike 
had been in force The state tax department early recog- 
nized the difficulty, and made plans for recommending a 
change at the earliest possible time. The dqartment des- 
cribes the situation as follows : ^ 

Our experience with the earned and unearned feature of the law 
has shown us that, in this state at least, such classification is with- 
out value. , , . The purpose of taxing the unearned incMne at a 
higher rate is to make such classes of income bear a larger pro- 
portion of the burden of income taxation. Our law has not accom- 
plished this result for the reason that we find in this state prac- 
tically all individuals have as much, if not more, earned income 
than unearned income. Therefore, since our rates start at the 
primary rates in both instances, our present law results in less 
revenue than if we taxed the entire income of all individuals at 
the earned rate. 

An example of the working of the law of 1919 in this re- 
spect is furnished by the return of an individual taxpayer 
with $20,000 earned income and $1,000 unearned income. 
Under the provisions of the law, the rate on the twentieth 
thousand of earned incomes is 5 per cent. The rate on the 

1 North Dakota Tax Department, Statentent, July, 1920. 
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thousand of unearned income (classified as the first thousand 
of unearned income) is one-half of one per cent. But if 
the same individual had an income of $21,000 all earned, 
the rate on the additional thousand {the twenty-first thous- 
and of earned income) would be six per cent. Conse- 
quently the state loses, by this classification, the difference 
between a tax of six per cent on the additional thousand 
and a tax of one-half of one per cent on that amount. 

The individual who pays taxes on earned income is dis- 
criminated against in another way, in respect to increases 
in the rate of his tax. One critic described the situation 
as follows:^ 

The rates applying to the two classes of income are elaborately 
and, in the writer's judgment, uselessly graduated. . . , The rat* 
rise steadily for both classes of income, and the total tax burdat 
on given amounts of the two classes of incwne presents the sin- 
gular phenomenon of a heavier rate of increase on the earned in- 
comes than on the unearned. . . . The increases of taxes for the 
third $10,000 of earned incMne over the second $10,000 is S4.& 
per cent, while for the same amount of unearned income it is . . . 
33J^ per cent. This discrepancy was hardly intended and was 
produced by introducing, after $10,000, much larger incMK 
brackets for unearned income, while the minute graduation of rate 
for earned income was continued through $20,000 of incMne. 

3. The operation of the income tax Usw 
The amount of the income tax certified to the North 
E)akota state treasurer for collection up to October i, 
1920, was $53,887. During the same year the operaticm 
of the corporation income tax, which yielded approximatdy 
$460,000, was regarded as satisfactory. The explanation 
of the small amount of income assessed against individuals 

' Lutz, op. cit., p. 73. 
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is given as folltws in the report of the state tax commis- 
sioner : ' 

1. Income from mortgages secured on North Dakota pro- 
perty and income from North Dakota bank deposits 
were exempt. 

2. Dividends received in 1919 earned in igi8 were 
exempt. 

3. Crop failures in 1919 reduced the incomes of both 
farmers and business men. 

4. There are few large incomes in North Dakota, and the 
personal property tax offset operated to reduce the 
yield from that part of the tax. 

5. The rates on individual incomes are " absurdly low." 

6. A large proportion of the individuals with large in- 
comes claimed deductions for taxes paid on. national 
bank stock. 

7. The classification of earned and unearned income hag 
involved a loss of revenue. 

The tax commissioner's comment on the failure of the 
present income tax system is as follows : * 

The personal income tax law has proven a failure as a revenue 
producer. The larger part of the cost of administration of our 
income tax law is chargeable to the administration of the personal 
income tax. More than eighteen thousand personal income tax 
reports were received from individuals, and over four thousand 
were received from corporations. The larger part of the corpora- 
tions were taxable. A large majority of individuals making an 
income tax report paid only a very small tax or were exempt. It 
is very probable that if all of the reporting taxpayers had been 
thoroughly conversant with our income tax law and with the 
various exemptions and deductions allowable under said law, that 
we could not have secured nearly as large an amount of revenue 
as was secured. . . . 

' North Dakota Tax Commissioner, Report, 1919 and 1920, pp. 38, 39. 

'Ibid., pp. 39.40, 41. 
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, . . Sentiment in the state is almost unanimously in faror of 
an income tax law. There are certain featuies in oui inccxne tax 
law, however, which are generally considered objectionable. The 
law is complicated, and consequently the blanks are necessarily 
complicated and difficult for taxpayers to properly fill out. There 
is considerable objection to the discrimination shown in our present 
law in the taxation of anall corporations in comparison with the 
taxation of competing businesses of individuals and partnerships. 
Corporations pay a tax of three per cent on their net income and 
no deduction is allowed for personal property taxes paid to the 
state or local government. The stockholders of the corporation 
pay a personal income tax on dividends received from the corpora- 
tion. Dividends are considered unearned income and are subject 
to the rates provided for unearned income. A business conducted 
by an individual or partnership is not subject to the income tax. 
The individual owner or partner pays a tax on his share of the 
profits of the business, his profits being considered earned incMne, 
and consequently taxable at one-half the rate of unearned income. 
In addition to this, the individual owner or partner, in the case of 
a partnership, is allowed to deduct his p^sonal property tax in 
this state, from the amount of his income tax. The result is that 
the individual owner of an ordinary business pays no tax on the 
earnings of the business and pays no individual income tax 00 
account of the personal property tax offset. 

Further evidence of the comparative failure of &e state 
personal income tax in its present form is given in the fact 
that the receipts bear the approximate ratio of one to one 
hundred to the toted state tax. They form slightly more 
than two per cent of the amoimt collected in North Dakota 
in 1918 incomes by the federal agents. 

The cost of administration of the personal and corpora- 
tion income taxes combined is stated by the tax commis- 
sioner to be 1.65 per cent of the collections.' The com- 
missioner notes the fact, however, that the larger part of the 
cost of administration is chargeable to the personal income 

1 North Dakota Tax Commissioner, Report, 1919 and igan p. 39. 
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tax. More than 18,000 individual returns were handled, 
while only sli^tly more than 4,000 corporation reports 
were received. Furthermore, the cost of clerical assistance 
charged against the income tax does not include an amount 
representing the use of a considerable part of the office force 
of the tax commissioner's office for three months. 

The following table shows the income tax of individuals 
classified according to the amount of tax assessed ; ^ 

AmtunitfitxaiiiiHd Jfumtir Anumml Prrtmlt^ Arrtraft tax 

luitiHd ifUx Mai tax pirlaxfajitr 

Total, all groups 6431 $53,887.17 100.00 $849 

Under $50 6,152 26,899.42 49,90 4.37 

$50 and less than $100 104 6^950.83 13.90 66.83 

fioo and less than $200 57 7,895.04 14.65 138.51 

$200 and less than $500 22 6,246.04 11.59 283.91 

$500 and less tteui $t,ooo 4 2,615.11 4.85 653.78 

Over $1,000 2 3,280.73 6.09 1,640.36 

The table given aboVe illustrates the difficulties and ex- 
pense of collecting the personal income tax in North Dakota 
under the system put in force in 1919. With 97 per cent 
of the taxpayers clas^fied paying a total tax of less than $50, 
a tax which in fact averaged $4.37, the expenses of collec- 
tion mast have been proportionately very lar^ for the 
small incomes. If it were feasible to calculate the expense 
of collecting taxes on the lower classifications of incomes, 
startling results might be obtained, results which mi^ii in- 
fluence the construction of laws in the future, or might at 
least make clear the fact that the justification of such taxes 
lies in the moral effect on the taxpayer ratiier than in the 
resulting additions to the state revenue. 

4. The future of the income tax in North Dakota 
The urgent recommendations made to the legislature of 
1921 by the state tax commissi(Mier were prindpally con- 
' North Dakota Tax Commissioner, Report, 1919 and 1920, p. 40, 
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cemed with the extension of the tax to various exempted 
classes of income, increases in the rates, and a change in the 
differentiation plan. 

A scale of taxation on personal incomes starting at one 
per cent on the first $1,000 of tax^le inc(»ne was recom< 
mended. This tax was to reach six per cent at amounts in 
excess of $10,000. The suggested scale was modeled on the 
Wisconsin income tax rates for individuals, but it ad- 
vanced slij^tly more rapidly, and reached its maximum 
at a point $2,000 bdow that at which the Wisconsin rate be- 
comes six per cent The recommended rates should be put 
in force, in the opinion of the tax commissioner, only if his 
recommendation for the repeal of the personal property 
tax was also followed. In that case, the income tax should 
be apportioned to the ODtmties and local districts. If the re- 
peal of the personal property tax laws of the state should not 
be carried throt^, at least farm machinery, tools, wearing 
aH)arel, and housAold furniture should be exen^ed. 

The reasons given for the recommended substitution of 
the income tax for the personal property tax are these i"- 

1. Net income is a more accurate measure of ability to 
pay than the amount of personal property owned. 

2. Persons with incomes can be equitably assessed 
through the income tax, while all persons who own 
personal pr<^>erty can not be equitably assessed under 
the personal property tax. 

With regard to Ihe revision of the income tax law of 
North Dakota, the tax commnssioner further recommended 
to the legislature of 1921 that differentiation (that is, the 3.'^ 
plicatictti of different rates to earned and unearned income) 
should be abcdished. Instead, a graduated surtax should 
be imposed on unearned incomes, in addition to the tiormat 
1 North Dakota Tax Commissioner, Report, 1919 and 1930^ p. 41- 
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tax. In this way one of the fiscal anomalies of the 1919 
law (the situation in which the state receives a smaller re- 
venue from certain combinations oi earned and mieamed 
income than from incomes wholly earned) would be dona 
away with. 

Other recommendations for the improvement of the per- 
sonal income tax system were as follows : 

The repeal of the personal property tax credit. 

The inclusion of income from mortgages secured on 
business transacted in North Dakota. 

The inclusion of income from, mortgages secured on 
North Dakota real property and income from North Dakota 
bank deposits. In this connection the principle repeatedly 
enunciated by the National Tax Association's committee 
on a model system of taxation is presented: " Every perscm 
domiciled in the state should make a direct personal con- 
tribution toward the support of the state if such person has 
any taxable ability," 

The maintenance of the existing exemptions, lai^ely be- 
cause of the trouble and expense of levying income taxes on 
small incomes. 

The extension of the three per cent tax imposed on the 
incomes of corporations to all business carried on xvilhin 
the state under whatever form conducted. Otherwise, divi- 
dends received from a corporation already taxed on its net 
income ^ould be exempted from taxation. The double 
taxation involved in the taxation of dividends becomes ob- 
jectiOTiable only when all taxpayers are not given the same 
treatment. 

The inclusion in the permitted deductions of all losses 
actually sustmned during the year in transactions entered 
into for profit. 

Since the above recommendations were made the entire 
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financial program of North Dakota, has met serious o[^K)6i- 
tion and the future of the Non-Partisan Lease's pr(q)osals 
has become very problematical It is possible that the in- 
come tax, since it is not a form of taxation peculiar to 
North Daltota, may escape in any general uj^ieaval which 
occurs. At the time of writit^, however/ sudi questions 
as those of its particular form have been almost lost sight 
of. The legislature of 1921 failed to pass any constructive 
tax legislation. In ^te of the fact that tiie personal in- 
come tax in North Dakota is a part of a program the whcde 
course of which is doi^ful, and has been handiaq)ped 
by the unusually serious difhculties which its form brou^ 
upon it in the first year of its operation, the tax can still be 
90 dianged and adapted that it will form a valuable part 
of the state revenue aystem. Through the failures of the 
first year the tax-yielding capacity of the various classes 
of inccwne has been ^own up very clearly. If more exten- 
sive use were made of the federal statistics of income, in 
the way in which those figures have been used by the special 
revenue commission of New Mexico, for example, the tax- 
paying power of the state at various hypothetical income 
tax rates and the yield of any proposed measure mi^ be 
foretold with a fair degree of accuracy. A number of well- 
informed agencies and individuals are already urging care- 
ful and constructive changes in the law. The chief danger 
seems' to be that North Dalcota will fail to recognize tiie 
very obvious fact that the state is an agricultural state, with 
few large fortunes and few unearned incomes, even though 
the tax commissicaier's report jresents statistical proof that 
such is the case. If the state's needs are carefully studied 
the future income tax can be far more effective than the tax 
of the first year. 

1 Exrly in 1921. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The Income Tax Movement in New Mexico 
AND Alabama 

I. The New Mexico income tax 
The state of New Mexico, admitted to the union in 
1910, made its first experiment with the taxation of in- 
comes in 1919. In that year the legislature passed an in- 
come tax law imposing a graduated tax cm the net income 
of resident individuals and domestic partnerships and cor- 
porations and on the income from mines, oil wells and gas 
wells arising from sources within the state.^ Deductions 
were permitted for interest on indebtedness, repairs and 
insurance, taxes, business expenses, losses, bad debts, and 
income from partnerships and corporations already taxed 
under the act. The personal exemptions were $1,000 for 
each single head of a family, $2,000 for each married 
head of a family, and $200 for each dependent. The 
rates of taxation were as follows : 

Net income Rale (per cent) 

Above $5,000 and not exceeding f 10,000 % ot i 

10,000 



15,000 
ac^ooo 
301000 
4P^)Oo 



30,000 ij^ 

40,000 2 

50,000 a;.^ 



" Saooo i 

Personal property tax receipts were to be accepted as off- 

' Laws of New Mexico, 1919, ch. 133. 
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sets against income taxes. The state treasurer was to ad- 
minister the act, but no special authorizaticn was given f or 
the appointment of income tax deputies or the defining of 
income tax districts. The taxes paid were assigned to the 
dtate treasury for use in connecticMi witit the educational 
and other state institutions. 

The bill was apparently drawn hastily, and questions as 
to its constituticmality were soon brou^ up. As a re^ 
suit &e governor's call to a special legislative session in 
February, 1920, including among the subjects for considera- 
tioR an amendment of the income tax law " in sadi manner 
as to make the law non-discriminative, and otherwise to 
make it ccmformable to the constitutional linritations oa 
tiiat subject, or else to take such other I^slative action ia 
regard thereto as to the l^slature may appear to be right 
and proper." ^ 

A new income tax bill, si^tituting a more elaborate in- 
come tax, was introduced when the special session met In 
general structure the bill followed the lines of the Wi»i 
consin act. It provided for a higher prt^fressive rate (one 
to five per cent) <hi all income of residorts, both individuals 
and corporations, and on the income of non-residents "de- 
rived from property located or business transacted within 
the state." The l^slature repealed the law already on the 
statute bcx*s, but declined to pass the new bill. Instead it 
established a special revenue commission and required it 
" to inquire into and make recommendations as to the policy 
or necessity of the adoption of appropriate legislation of a 
system of taxation of incomes and the relation of such a 
syston of taxation to the present system of taxatioD of pro«- 
perty." The latter bill was approved by the governor, but 
tile repeal of the existing tax law was vetoed. As a result 

> Now Meicico Special Revenue Commission, Report, 1920^ p. 37. 
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the special revenue cominissi<Hi was given the task of pas- 
sing upon the desirability of the adoption of a tax which was 
already adopted, and on the other hand some of the advant- 
ages which were expected from the continuance of the opera- 
tion of the law failed to materialize. It was hoped that some 
important constitutional questions ccwiceming the law might 
be settled. It proved that the act was universally disre- 
garded ajid treated as a dead letter. Practically no returns 
were filed (although the penalty for failure to file was fine 
and imprisonment) and nothing was paid into the state 
treasury. The state treasurer did not at first issue the 
blanks for making returns on the ground tiiat the f tmds to 
pay for sudi forms were to be drawn from the proceeds of 
a tax which in all likelihood would never be collected. 

The special commission's report dealt first with die ques- 
tion of constitutionality. The commission noted the fact 
that in no state with a ctmstitution similar to that of New; 
Mexico had a progressive income tax been upheld.' On the 
other hand, it reached the ccmclusion that a law imposing a 
tax on incomes at a flat rate would be reasonably safe from 
attack on constitutional grounds. It held also that the 
classification of corporations by exclusion would be a 
justifiable measure. The commission expressed its belief 
that income could not be correctly classified as property. 

The commission reccHnmended a strictly personal income 
tax applying to the net income of every person within the 
state. The exemptions should be made exactly the same 
as those under the federal income tax law, not twily because 
the federal exemptions are believed to be " essentially reason- 
able and just " but also on account of the administrative 
advantage of an effective check on evasion. The deter- 
mination of taxable income ^ould abo follow along the 

' New Mexico Special Revenue Comniission, Report, 1920, p. 38 et seq. 
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lines of the federal tax. With regard to the question of 
rates, the commission held that as lot^ as the federal rates 
remained at the existing high level, New Mexi<» was pre- 
cluded from establi^ng a heavily progressive state in- 
come tax. The stxmdest ccmsiderationa were those in- 
dicating a low flat rate. This rate should not be more than 
four per cent, and during the first year of administration 
should not be more than two per cent Using the statiaica 
of income compiled by the federal government, the ccan-- 
mission concluded that a two per cent rate on 1920 in- 
comes would bring in about $300,000.' 

The commission considered that the " simplest and most 
sensible " di^>osition of ^\xa yield would be to dedicate it 
to the state school fund. In states where the localities have 
been asked to surrender certain taxes as a condition to the 
establishment of the income tax, it has usually proved ad- 
visable to apportion a share of the income tax receipts dir- 
ectly to the local authorities. In New Mexico no consider- 
able sacrifices would be made by the counties and a direct ap- 
portitsiment would be unnecessary. The commission re- 
ccanmended that the state tax commission should be given 
the administration of tiie income tax law. 

In the (pinion of the commission the estaUishment of a 
personal income tax should be accompanied by the passage 
of a law exempting intan^le persona! property from tax- 
ation. With an income tax, the owners of such intangibles 
would be contributing to the support of the state. The 
older system of personal property taxation has been a 
lamentable failure in New Mexico, as it has elsewhere. 

The commissitm's report was presented in November, 
1920, and it was believed that the legislature of 1921 would 
base legislation upon its recommendations. The commis- 

1 New Mexico Special Revenue Commission, Report, 1920, p. 50. 
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sion wisely took account of the fact that New Mexia> is 
a state in which somewhat " primitive econtnnic conditions " 
still prevail (the state paid only nine-hundredths of one 
per cent of the total federal income taxes paid for 1918) 
and framed its recommendations accordingly. However 
interesting the experiment in New Mexico may be, its ex- 
perience cannot yet be of great valw in guiding the weal- 
thier industrial states in shaping their l^slation. 

2. The attempt to introduce an income tax in Alabama 
In 1919-1920 the state of Alabama made its second ex- 
periment with an income tax law. The first income tax, 
whidi was levied from 1843 to 1884, b^ian its existence as 
a tax on specified business incomes. In the course of its 
existence frequent revisions were made and the tax changed 
character almost completely. In 1844 the list of profes- 
sions was enlar^^, and in 1848 extended to include all pro- 
fessions and business except those of artisans and manual 
laborers. In 1850 the law was so modified that the profes- 
sional income tax became partly a license tax. In 1862 
the rates of the income tax were again increased and its 
application extended. Finally, in 1866 a general income 
tax of " one per cent .... upon the annual gains, prcrfits, 
salaries, and income in excess of $500 received by any per- 
son within the state " was adopted.' 

After the close of the Civil War the adminiSration of 
the income tax degaierated rapidly. The yield decreased 
from about $11,000 out of a total state tax of $1,122,000 
in 1870 to $8,100 in 1879.' At the same time the tax was 
becoming increasingly unpopular. As a result of the recom- 
mendations of the state aiiditor the provisions for levying 

•D. O. Kinsman, The Income Tax i» the Commonwealths of the 
United States (New York, 1903), p. 80. 
' E R. A. Sdigman, The Income Tax {New York, 1914), p. 410. 
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the State tax were drc^>ped, and after 41 years of existence 
the income tax of Alabama came to an end. 

The law passed in 1919' represented one of a series of 
revenue refotms undertaken 'by the legislature of that year. 
A graduated tax was imposed upon the incomes of resident 
individuals and domestic corporatic«is, and upon the income 
of non-resident individuals and foreign corporations arising 
within the state. The customary deductions were allowed. 
The sums of $1,000 for tiie individual, $2,000 for a married 
person or the head of a fanuly, and $300 for each depen- 
dent, were allowed as exemptions. The income was was 
to be assessed at the following rates : 

Net income Rate {per ct»t) 

In «Kess of $5/xx> 3 

In excess of $5,000 but not in excess of 97iSf>o 2^4 

In excess of $7.Soo but not in exoess of (loioao 3 

In excess of $10^000 but not in excess of $15,000 syi 

In excess of $i5«oo 4 

The state tax commission, created under the terms of the 
same act, was given the duty of administering the law, and 
one of its members, to be known as the income tax 
supervisor, was to administer it. After deductii^ the cran- 
missions of the local collectors, 35 per cent of the proceeds 
of the tax were to go to the munidpality of which die tax- 
payer was a resident, 25 per cent to the county, and the 
balance to the state. The form of the law, with its pn>- 
vision for graduated rates, central control, and the distri- 
bution of the proceeds, ^owed the influence of the success- 
ful measures of the few years preceding its enactment, and 
contained the promise of a far more effective income tax 
than that which Alabama abandoned in 1884. 

The income tax law of 1919 was shortlived. On March 

' Lows of Alabama, ipift ch. 328. 
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20, 1920, its was held unconstitutional in the circuit court, 
on the ground tiiat as a property tax it exceeded the con- 
stitutional limit of 65 cents per $100, and on the ground 
that it was discriminatory in character. This decision was 
affirmed by the state supreme court on April 24, 1920.' 

Although New Mexico and Alabama are both relativdy 
poor states with little modem industrial enterprise within 
thear borders, the occasion for the experiments with the 
income tax is the same in each instance, — the omnipresent 
dissatisfaction with the property tax. The special commis- 
sion in New Mexico called attention to the fact that even 
in that state where " the economic strength of the state is 
still lately in^licit " personal property had almost entirely 
disappeared from the assesanent rolls. The amount of 
such property which esc^>es taxation in sudi a state is small, 
relatively at least, but it is plainly the mark of prudence to 
rec(^;nize the situation as early as possible and to make the 
necessary changes in the revenue system. In these statesi 
the attempt has failed at first, for varying reasons, but in 
both cases there is evidence that the dissatisfaction with the 
old system has not been quieted and that fresh efforts for 
reform are to follow. 

1 BulUHit of the National Tax Association, vol. v, no. 8 (May, 1920), 
pp. 262, 263 ; vol. V. no. 9 (Jun^ iQ^o), p. 292. 
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CHAPTER X 

The Income Tax Movement in Other States ' 

The present period of interest in the taxation of personal 
incomes as a means of remedying the inequities of the 
personal property tax and of bringing about contributions 
to the expenses of the state from those best able to pay had 
not beeen confined to the states whose income tax measures 
have been described in the preceding chapters. In a 
number of other states, particularly in Ohio, Georgia, and 
California, the movement has attained considendJe pro- 
minence and at times the adoption of the income tax has 
seemed imminent In other states preliminary steps have 
been taken. In the following pages tiie most significant of 
these movements are described. 

I. Proposals for an income tax inOhio 
The constitution of the state of Ohio contains proviawi 
for the adoption of an income tax,* but no active steps were 
taken in that directicwi until the state revenue system was 
sidwnitted to scrutiny by a special committee in 1919. The 
General Assembly of 1919, which convened early in 
January, recc^nized at once the pressing nature of the fin- 
ancial problems before it Both state and municipal treas- 
uries were facing serious shortages at that time. Emer- 
gency measures were promptly enacted, a committee was 
appOTnted to recommend legislative measures for increasing 
die revenue, and a recess was taken in order to allow the 

1 Constitution of Ohio, art, ii, sec. 8. 
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committee time in which to do its work. The committee, 
known as the Special Joint Taxation Comraittee of the 83rd 
Ohio General Assembly, rendered its report in December, 
1919. The new revenue measures recommended by the 
committee were an income tax, an inheritance tax, and a 
tax on motw vdiicles. 

During the course of the preparation of its income tax 
bin the committee made a study of the experience of those 
states which had had the best results with income taxes, 
particularly Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and New York. 
Use was also made of the plan for a model system of state 
and local taxation prepared by a committee of the National 
Tax Association (See Appendix I). The bill provided that 
the tax should be imposed only upon the incomes of persons 
resident in the state, but that all income received by resi- 
dents of ithe state, from whatever source derived, should 
be included in the return of income. Professor Harley 
h. Latz, economic adviser to the comtnittee, comments aa 
follows on the taxation of ncm-residents:' 

The attempt to tax nonresidents upon the income from property 
owned and from business, trades, professions or occupations car- 
ried on in New York was inspired by a local situation which has 
no parallel in Ohio. A large number of persona do business or 
earn incomes in New York and reside in New Jersey, and the tax 
on nonresidents was confessedly aimed at this group. The taxa- 
tion of nonresidents is not approved by the committee on a model 
tax system, and its argument against the practice is familiar to 
this committee. 

The definition of gross inccane in the committee's bill 
followed closely that contained in the federal law. Stock 
dividends were excluded from taxable income. The deduc- 
tions for the purpose of determining taxable net income 

' H. L. Lutz, " The Operation of State Income Taxes," Reforl of the 
(Ohio) Spfcial Joint Taxation Committee, p. 107 of Uie report 
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lollowed those of the federal law. The exemptions were 
set at $500 for unmarried persons and $1,000 for married 
persons, with $200 additional for each dependent The 
oommittee recognized the fact that these limits were un- 
usually low : ' 

We recognize that these figures mean an encroachment upon that 
subsistence minimum which all authorities agree should be ex- 
empted, but we have ventured thus far because of our desire to 
secure as wide a diffusion of the burden of the income tax as 
possible, and also because of the need of additional revalue from 
tbe tax. 

The committee considered the possibility of requiring 
taxpayers to file a oypy of their federal returns upon which 
the state income tax might be applied, but decided against 
it on several grounds. First, the conflict of tax jurisdic- 
tions would involve complications; second, there were other 
differences in the determination of gross and net income; 
and third, it seemed desirable from the administradre stand- 
point of the state to have a separate return mad^ so that 
the state authorities might have omiplete control over a set 
of returns. 

The {nil placed the state tax commission in general diai^ 
of the income tax, and enlarged the commission for diat 
purpose. The county auditor was made local cxJlector 
of incomes, exH>fHcio, and was to appoint deputies and other 
assistants. Returns were to be made to the county auditors, 
llie county auditor was to make the assessment, and the tax 
was to be collected by the county tre^urer " at the same 
time and in the same manner as other taxes." The taX 
commission was empowered to require information at the 
source. 

'Report, p. 75. 
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TTie rates of laxation to be applied were as fcJIows : 

Taxable income Rate (per cent) 

First $4,000 I 

Above $4,000 2 

The committee todk advantage of the material oa the 
status of incomes in the various states through the publica- 
tion of Statistics of Income for ipi/ by the United States 
income tax authorities, and prepared a careful statement of 
the yield of the tax on incomes above $2,000. Taken to- 
gether with the estimates of the probable yield of the taxi 
on incomes below that amount, the probable yidd of the 
total tax was estimated at from $7,000,000 to $8,000,000. 

The proposed distribution of the proceeds was in the 
ratio of three-fourths to the municipal corporations and 
townships In which the funds originated, and one-fourth 
to the state to become part of the general revenue. This 
provision gave recognition not only to the constitutional 
requirement in Ohio that 50 per cent of the ccJlection of 
such taxes must be returned to the source, but also to the 
great needs of the cities. The well-known fact that the 
income tax has always proved to be an urban tax was noted, 
and it was anticipated that from the apportionment to 
the localities of about $6,000,000 of the estimated yield in 
the first year of the collection o£ the tax the cities would 
obtain some relief from the serious financial difEcultiea 
under wtudi they were l^xjring at the time when the com- 
mission was doing its work, although the relief for the 
year 1920 would still be inadequate. 

The income tax 'bill was promptly defeated by both 
bnuu^es of the legislature when it was introduced in De- 
cember, 1919.' The basis of opposition was the ai^jument 

'Bulletin of the National Tax Astociatiim, vol. v, no. 5 (Feb., 1926), 
p. 133. 
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that such a law must necessarily contain inquisitorial pro- 
visions which would disclose intangible ipTogerty to the 
taxing officials, with the result that it would thenceforward 
be subject to tajcation, and the arguments of banks and other 
financial institutions that serious injuries to thdr business 
would follow the passage of such an act. Repeated at- 
tempts were made to pass the bill with amendments covering 
some of the points under objection, but all hope of its 
tdtimate passage was finally abandoned late in December, 
1919. 

2. The income tax movement in Georgia 
In Georgia a recent attempt to introduce a personal in- 
come tax has failed, although the evident^ indicates that the 
movement had and probjd>ly still has the force of a coo-i 
siderable body of public opinion beliind it Georgia had 
had one rather unusual experience with the personal ia- 
come tax at the time o£ the Civil War.^ In 1863 a tax oa 
profits was levied, with a progressive rate based oa the 
ratio of inoMne to capital, and so planned that — ^thew 
retically at least — if profits were ten time cajwtal the entire 
income went as taxes. Evasion and fraud very naturallyi 
resiJted, and the tax was dn^^jed soon after the war. 

The late attempt to introduw an income tax drew its 
support from a knowledge of the increa^ng use of the per- 
sonal inc«ne tax in other states. In Georgia, as in other 
states. Civil War experiments are recogiuzed to have little 
value in dealing with twentieth-century fiscal problems. 
In 1918 the legislature found the state's soiures of revenue 
inadequate to provide f imds for the ever-increasing govern- 
ment expenses and at the same time it realized liie serious- 
ness of the restrictions upon the taxing power found in the 

' Seligman op. cit., pp. 411, 412. 
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State constitution. A special tax commission was at once 
appointed to investigate the state's tax system and to com- 
pare it with that of other states and countries. This com- 
mittee, reporting in 1919, suggested several important 
changes in the system, and included in its reccnmnendations 
a prc^)osal for a constitutional amendment permitting the 
inq>osition of income and inheritance taxes with graduated 
rates. The committee described its position as follows : ' 

Recognizing, as we do, that an income tax is perhaps the fairest 
and most equitable method of raising revenue, particularly frran 
those classes of property which are the most difficult to assess, we 
are pleased to note that Congress has enacted a law which gives 
those states having an income tax law, upon the request of the 
Governor of the State, access to the data upon which the federal 
income tax is now assessed, so far as it affects corporations, and 
we hope that a similar provision will soon be made in that affect- 
ing the income of individuals. 

The only reasonable objections to taxation by this method being 
the difficulty and expense attending its administration, and both 
of these having been entirely eliminated by the granting of the 
privilege mentioned above, we recommend that Georgia get in line 
by enacting, as soon as the Constitutional amendment hereinbefore 
provided for will permit, a law providing for taxation on an in- 
come basis, and at a very low rate. 

The proposed legislatitMi reaaved a favorable report from 
the committee on constitutional amendments of the le^s- 
lature of 1919, but action was deferred until the 1920 ses- 
sion. In the summer sesMon of 1920 a bill providing for 
a constitutional amendment authorizing the levy and collec- 
tion of an income tax was passed by the House of Ren 
presentatives but failed of passage in the Senate. If pas- 
sed, the proposal was to have been submitted to the voters 
at the election in November, 1920. The failure of the WU 
in the legislature of 1920 means that a considerable period 
• (Georgia) Special Tax Commission, Report, 191ft p. 43. 
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must elapse before a personal income tax bill can again be 
passed by the leipslature and the proposal ratified by the 
people. 

3. The income tax movement in Calif omia 
The agitation for an income tax in California was only 
temporarily quieted by the presentation of an unfavorable 
commission report in 1906. After the Wisconsin experi- 
ence demonstrated the practicability of an income tax of a 
new kind the interest in the tax in California increased. 
Bills providing for a personal income tax have reached 
several legislatures but have failed of passage. In late 
years one of the most earnest advocates of the adoption of 
flie tax has been Mr. Clifton E. Bnx^s, member of the 
l^slature for Oakland. Mr. Brooks stated his position 
in the Califorvia Taxpayer^ Journal in September, 1919: '■ 

The income tax for the state will not be an experiment. In 
WiscOTisin it is producing annually a revenue of $2,000,000 and 
in Massachusetts $12,000,000 frcHii sources that previously escaped 
taxation for the most part. In population and wealth, California 
ranks about half-way between Wisconsin and Massachusetts. It 
would not be a matter of too abundant optimism to estimate the 
revenue that Calif OTuia could develop from this source at $6,000,- 
000. .. . 

The incmne tax is also desirable because it will provide an op- 
portunity to abolish, at a later date, present crude, inefBcient and 
unjust methods of taxing (1) Personal Property and (2) Corpora- 
tion Franchises. All assessors regard the present method of tax- 
ing personal property as the " jcAe " tax. When the incfflne tax 
is established, taxes paid upon personal property should be de- 
ducted for awhile, as the income tax would be used solely to hunt 
out the " personal property tax slacker " as before stated. When 
it could be dunonstrated that the income tax was the most effi- 
cient method of raising public revenue from this source, then the 

'C E, Brooks, "Sliall we have an Income Tax?", California Tax- 
payer^ Journal, vol, iii, no. 7 (Sept., 1919), pp. 12, 13. 
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logical step would be to abolish the personal property tax. It 
should, perhaps, be mentioned at this point that rates in connec- 
tion with a state inctmie tax would be very low. The federal tax 
produces in California $76,000,000. Since the amount which it 
would be desirable to raise from this source would be only about a 
twelfth or thirteenth, the rate need be but a fraction of the fed- 
eral rate. 

Mr. Brooks introduced a bill embodying his ojMnions in 
the legislature of 1921, as the first bill presented. Every 
individual and corporation subject to the federal income 
tax was included under the terms of the proposed legis- 
lation. The net income arrived at in the federal return less 
the tax paid to the United Stotes and income recrived from 
investments without the state would be the net income for 
the purposes of determining the amount of the tax due. 
The rates of the proposed tax were as follows : 

Taxable incotiu Rate (per cent) 

First %io,txo I 

Next $40,000 2 

Above $50,000 3 

The proposed measure against the judgment of some 
of the persons iirterested in its passage, failed to provide 
for exempting intangible personal property from taxaticm. 
IiKome derived from sources within the state was ex- 
empted. Opposition to the bill developed at once, and 
the asstuned high cost of collection received considerable 
emphasis. It was also urged that the tax wotJd be in- 
quisitorial in character. 

4. Other steps towards income taxes 

For a number of years New Hampshire has been included 

in the list of states in which the question of an income tax 

is tmder omsideration. The constitutional convention 

assembled in June, 1918, took up the question of an in- 
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come tax amendment, but the convention found it necessary 
to postpone all of its business until after the close of the 
war. In January, 1920, the convention met again. It was 
recommended that the income tax amendment be referred 
to the pec^e in the election of November, 1920. 

At that time New Hampshire was greatly in need of in- 
creased revenue and the unjffecedented increase in local as- 
sessments made it appear that the taxes <m tangible pro- 
perty were nearing the " limit of endurance." *■ Neverthe^ 
less the income tax amendment, tc^ether vnth six others, 
was defeated in the election of November, 1920. It was 
believed by the supporters of the amendment that Ihe con- 
sideration whidi these measures woidd ordinarily have re- 
ceived was lacking on account of the intense interest in the 
presidential election. The constitutional convention was 
expected to reccnvene in 192 1 and <to submit the amendment 
to the voters again. The situatitm in New Hamfshire ap- 
pears to promise well for the introduction of the inoonie 
tax if the matter is brought up a second time. 

The proposal for an income tax in Minnesota has had an 
almost similar fate. The legislature of 1919 voted to sub- 
mit an income tax to the people at the next electioo. The 
amendment provided that " taxes may be imposed on pri- 
vil^es and occupations, urfiich taxes may be graduated and 
progressive and the exemption of a reasonable amount of 
income from taxation may be provided, and such taxes may 
be in lieu of taxes on any class or classes of personal pro- 
perty as the legislature may determine." The amendniHit 
failed of passage in the November elections. 

'A nun*er of other states are taking up the question of 
inoMne taxes. Indiana has adopted a constitutional amend- 

1 A. O. Brown, " The Taxation of Incomes under the New Hampshire 
Constitution," Bulletin of the Natiotutl Tax Association, vol. iv, no. S 
<Fd)„ 1919), p. 121. 
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TBoA praviding for the tax. In Maine and Oregon the mat- 
ter has come i^> repeatedly, cmly to be defeated. New Im113 
failed of f^ssage in Kansas and in Utah in 1921. Most 
important of all. New Jersey has called for the presentation 
to the legislature of 1922 of a bill providing for a state in- 
come tax on a sliding scale. If a third great industrial 
state follows New York and Massachusetts, the spread of 
the movement throughout the eastern states is probable. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Modern Income Tax Methods and Results 

In the course of a decade ot development of state tax- 
ation of incomes the chaiacteristics of this type of tax in 
the United States have become fairly well-defined. On the 
whole the taxes on personal incomes have been introduced 
in the form and manner most immediatdy practicable, with- 
out the aoxnnpaniment of ^ans for a coherent tax system. 
The majority of the state income-tax laws and ridings which 
now appear so highly complex have " just growed " like the 
famous little n^;ress of fiction. ' We lock in vain for a 
debate on " graduation " of the type whitJi occurred re- 
peatedly in the English House of Commons from the middle 
of the nineteenth centqry until early in the twentieth when 
an extensively graduated scale of taxation for individual in- 
comes was ad(^ted. " Differentiation " between earned 
and unearned incomes, which has been produced in two 
states by employing different rates of taxaticai for funded 
and unf imded incomes, has been introduced with little reali- 
zation of the complicated principles involved or of the pos- 
sible perversity of state revenues under the j^an. Systems 
of exemptions and deductions have grown up whidi bear a 
rough resemblance to those devised for the federal income 
tax law but which are still in a confused state. Double tax- 
ation, rapidly becomii^ a pressing proUem, has been almost 
ignored except in a few instances. Administrative methods 
have been rec(^;nized as important from the beginning of 
i66 U66 
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the decade, and although there are still badcward states, 
several effective organizations have been built up. 

1. Income taa rates 
The policies of the American states with regard to pro- 
gression are in a chaotic condition. Seven of the states! 
imposed graduated rates upon personal incomes at the be- 
ginning of 1921. No two of these systems were alike. At 
one extreme was Virginia, with a rate of <Mie per cent on 
the first $3,000 of taxable income and two per cent on the 
remainder, and at the other was North Dafcota, with 23 
separate rates, readiing a maximum of 10 per cent on 
earned incomes of more than $40,000. The degree of pro- 
gression employed appears to have varied inversely with the 
desire of the state legislators to fit the personal income tax] 
inconspicuously into the existing state and federal systems, 
and directly with the desire to extract a conaderable por- 
tion of the state revenues from individuals in possession of 
large fortunes. 

The arguments for and against prt^ression are Mmple. 
Since the surplus over and above the amount required for 
the necessaries of life increases more rapidly than additi<Mis 
to total income, persons at the higher income levels are able 
to pay relatively large amounts towards the support of the 
government imder which they live than those with smaller 
incomes. An ability riieory of taxation consequently de- 
mands the progressive taxation of perscaial incomes. Only 
by adhering to a benefit theory of taxation can a progres- 
sive rate for this type of tax be opposed. The chief cc«n- 
plicating factor in the United States is the existence of a 
federal income tax which reaches an extremdy high rate on 
tfie lai^^t incomes. When the richest individuals in the 
country are already paying into the federal treasury am- 
ounts corresponding to 73 per cent on a part of the income 
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reraaved, even the most ardent advocate of contribution ac- 
cording to ability is satisfied. The absorption of any con- 
siderable part of the remainder by any government whatso- 
ever might properly be r^farded as approajdiing confisca- 
tion. The state governments, therefore, must take into 
account the fact that individuals taxed by them are already 
paying into the national exchequer amounts graded wi& 
the intenti(»i of exacting contributions in accordance with 
ability to pay, and must be on their guard lest the care- 
fully devised federal plan be distorted throv^ the opera- 
tion of the state tax. 

The weight of argument at the present time is cm die 
side of a mildly progressive tax, not rising above six per 
cent, for the use of the states. A tax of this kind ia 
plainly in accord with the princi|des of atnUty taxation, and 
at the same time the maximum is so low that the iirtentions 
of the federal tax f raraers are not seriously interfered with. 
If the state income tax is imposed at a prc^wrtional rate, 
even though this rate is fixed at a pcrint which produces a 
large return, the burden of the tax upoa the persons in re- 
ceipt of small incMnes is relativdy so much heavier than 
upon the well-to-do that a general and merited dissatisfac- 
tion with'the state income tax is likely to result 

Differentiation between earned and unearned incomes 
for purposes of taxation, with the imposition of a luj^er 
rate upon the latter, has received far less attention in this 
country than in England. In Massachusetts the taxation 
of income from intangibles at six per cent while buaness 
incomes are taxed at one and one-half per cent ^ is the re- 
sult of an attempt to distinguish earned from unearned in- 
comes. The rates employed in the taxation of income from 
intangibles are imiisually heavy in comparison with those 

■■ ' Exclusive of emergency additions to the rates. 
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on business incomes. In North Dakota the rates on the 
lower amounts of unearned income are only double those 
on similar amounts of earned income and the distinctioa 
disappears after $40,000 is reached. No other state ac- 
compli^ies difFerentiati(»i by direct means, and in iiie 
federal system the distinctitMi between the two types of inr 
come is ignored. In England differentiation was recog- 
nized as a desirable principle and introduced to a minor 
extent in 1907. In subsequent years the scheme was elabor- 
ated until five different rates were applied to earned inr- 
comes below the point of £2,500, at which die full normai 
rate was put into effect At the present time the trend of 
opinion in Ejigland is in the direction of diminishing the 
amount of differentiation enq>loyed. The Royal Commis- 
sion on the Income Tax whidi reported in 1920 held that 
differentiation IumI been carried too far and that the devices 
employed operated unjustly with respect to certain classes 
of taxpayers. The Commission noted the general impres- 
sion that stnall unearned income (or " investment " in- 
comes, as the Commission preferred to call them) whidi 
were derived mainly from investment of savings out of 
earned imxnne were harshly treated, and suggested as a 
remedy for this and other evils of the differentiation plan 
the ^mple device of diminishing earned incomes by one^ 
tenth for purposes of taxation.* 

Much of die sentiment in the United States is against 
differentiation, for the present at least. A strong argu- 
ment for such a division of personal incomes may be 
framed from the point of view of abstract justice. If tax- 
ation is to be utilized as a means of administering rewardsi 
to the deserving, the individual actively engaged in a business! 
or profession should be handled lightly as compared with 

' Rc^al Commission on the Income Tax, Report, icja^ part ii, para- 
graphs 109, no (p. 25). 
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the unproductive member o£ society. Moreover, Ihe reci- 
pient of a large investment income has, potentially or ac- 
tually, a greater ability to pay than the recipient of an equi- 
valent amount of earned inccnne, since the productive pow- 
ers of the recipient of investment inc(»ne are presumably 
unemployed or employed in another direction. The pos- 
sessors of small investment incomes are probably in many 
cases in quite another situation. The available evidence 
in England shows that this class is composed to so great an 
extent of " widow-and-orphan " membere and thdr kind, 
incapable of becoming producers, that the payment of in- 
come taxes at any but a nominal rate is liable to result in 
real hardship. 

A difficulty of another kind presented itsdf early in the 
history of the tax in North Dakota, where it was found that 
the amount of unearned income received in the state was 
unexpectedly small, and the revenue from the tax on that 
income ctwrespcmdingly insignificant It is in such com- 
munities as this, where agriculture is of prime importance 
and industries are relatively undeveloped, that the accumu- 
lation of capital is most in need of encouragement. From 
the point of view of obtaining funds for the extenston of 
both agriculture and industry, the discovery of North 
Dakota that the tmeamed income derived within its borders 
was small in amount was a significant indication that one 
of the presMng needs of the state was the accumulation of 
its own capital, and that efforts to develop that capita) 
should not be unduly discouraged. 

If state income taxes are to form a part of sucdi a system 
as that advocated by the Committee on Model Taxation, in 
which the personal incc»ne tax supjdements a business tax 
and a tax upon tangible personal property, there is addi- 
tional taxation upon the sources from whidi investment or 
funded incomes are .derived, and attempts at fiulher dif- 
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ferentiation may be unnecessary. Differentiation produced 
in this way seems easier of accomplishment at the present 
time, especially from the administrative point of view, 
than that brought about by applying two separate scales of 
rates. It is also probably less onerous in its effects upon the 
recipients of small unearned incomes than the methods now 
employed in Massachusetts and North Dakota. Possibly 
the time will come when such a plan as that whidi has been 
su^^ested in England, the diminishing of earned income by 
one-tenth for purposes of taxation, will seem both practic- 
able and just ; but before that step is taken the incidence of 
the tax upon tangible property as employed in the United 
States ^ould be determined as accurately as possible and 
carefully described, so that the amount of differentiation 
effected through that means alone may be dearly understood. 

2. Exemptions and deductions 
State income taxes, like the federal income tax, are ordin- 
arily computed with reference to a number of exemptions 
and deductions. These two terms are used with little strict- 
ness in scnne of the less carefully framed state laws, but 
it is usually understood that the word " exemptions " should 
be applied to those parts of income which are not subject to 
taxation on account of individual and family responsilHli- 
ties and to other kinds of income, such as the proceeds of life 
insurance policies and interest on bonds of the United 
States, which for a variety of reasons should be left out of 
account in ascertaining the gross income of the taxpayer; 
while the term " deductions " should be afqjiied to those 
siibtractions from the gross income received which are per- 
mitted on account of expenditures incurred for such pur- 
poses as carrying on business and the payment of taxes. 
The term " offset " is used merely to indicate the credit 
given on the taxpayer's bill, in a few states only, for other 
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taxes paid. This credit has been Htnited almost mtliout 
exception to one for personal property tax payments. 

The amounts of personal income exempted from taxation 
under the various state laws ^ow a great lack of unifor- 
mity, and the nature of the exemptions permitted exempli- 
fies in another way the chaotic condition of income tax 
princiiJes in this country. Attempts to f<rflow the federal 
scheme of exemptions have been made in every state in 
which general income tax laws have been passed since 1913, 
the date of the first federal income-tax law, but on accouitt 
of later dianges in the federal law the results have beea 
confusing. The first federal law provided for the exemp- 
ti(»i of $3,000 for the individual or $4,000 if the tax- 
payer was a married person and living with the spouse. 
In 1916 a further allowance of $200 for each child was 
granted to the head of a family. When the law was 
amended in 1917 for die purpose of providing additional 
war revenue the exemptions were lowered to $1,000 fcff 
single and $2,000 for married persons. In 191S the credit 
of $200 for eadi child was extended to cover other depen- 
dents. 

The income tax laws of Wisconsin and Mississippi, whidi 
were adopted before the enactment of a federal income tax 
law, illustrate the differences of tenns which are in part 
responsible for the varying degrees of success with whidi 
state income tax laws have met In Wisconsin the per- 
sonal exemptions were fixed at $800 for single and $1,200 
for married persons, wirti $200 for each dependent These 
amounts are now considered remarkably low, particularly 
in view of ihe price changes which have since scwne about, 
but they were originally fixed with great care and with 1 
view of obtaining direct personal contributions toward die 
expenses of state and local government from every dtiizai 
of taxpaying ability. The Missis^p[M ^cemption limit 
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was fixed at $2,500, without regard to the maritjd status of 
the taxpayer, showing a lack of consideTation for taxpaying 
ability which was certain to create dissatisfactiOTL By 1915 
the federal law was in operation, and Oklahoma naturally 
adopted its plan of exemptions in the essentials, althoi^h 
Oklahoma increased the child exemption to $500 in the 
case of persons engaged solely in acquiring an education. 
According to the Massachusetts law, passed in 1916, busi- 
ness incomes were distinguished from three other types of 
income and taxed separately. Possibly for Uiis reason a new| 
set of exempdcois, $2,000, $2,500, and $250 additional for 
children under 18, was chosen in that state. Missouri's first 
law, in 1917, followed along the federal lines, necessitating 
a change to lower exemptions when the federal law was 
revised, a change which Missouri made in »9i9- The 
second state which passed a personal inocane tax law in 
1917, Delaware, at first specified merely $i,ooo as the in- 
dividual exemption, without regard to the marital con- 
dition of the taxpayer, but the state law was changed to 
correspond to the federal law in 1919. In the relatively 
unimportant revisitwis uriiich were made by Virginia in 
1918 and North Carolina in 1919, it was apparently not 
considered necessary to change ihe exemptions to corre- 
spond witii those of the federal law. The new laws passed 
in 1919, -which uniformly follow the federal system of per- 
sonal exemptions, reflect the spread of the realizatitm. that 
the federal exemptions are reasonable and workable and 
that a failure to conform to them introduces an unnecessary 
complication in the administration of the various laws. 
These new laws were those of New York, North Dakota, 
and New Mexico. TTie Alabama law which was passed in 
the same year but was subsequently declared unconstitu- 
tional was constructed along the same lines with the ex- 
ception of the fact that $300 instead of $200 was allowed 
for eadi dependent. 
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The differences in the amounts of personal income ex- 
empted in the various states result in a variation of the tax 
burden which in its effect is like that of an actual differ- 
ence in rates of taxation upon anall incomes. Two stqK 
which are immediately desirable are the lowering of the 
limits in several of the states and a movement in the direc- 
tion of greater uniformity. The Committee on a Mode( 
System of State and Local Taxation, whidi is working for 
imiformity along with an adaptation of state and local 
systems of taxation to present-day economic conditions, 
embodied in its preliminary report the suggesticai that $600 
for single persons and $1,200 for married persons, with 
$200 for eadi dependent, with a possible total limited tu 
$1,800, were the maximum exemptions whit^ should be 
granted (S€ptend)er, 1918). The principal reasons for 
si^gesting the taxation of incomes smaller ilian those taxed 
by any of the states at the time when the report was made 
was the committee's conviction tiiat under a democratic 
form of government as few pec^e as possiWe should be 
exempted from the necessity of making a direct personal 
conftribution towards the support of the state. In tie draft 
of a personal income tax law which the same committed 
pt^lished two and one-half years later ^ the exemptions 
were set at $r,ooo and $2,000, with $200 additional for 
each de^Mndent, like tliose of the federal income tax law. 
In view of the condition of affairs in the United States with 
regard to state and federal income taxes, the later decision 
of the committee contains tiie more workable escemptions. 
It is true, as the committee urged in its prdiminary report, 
that a democratic form of government implies direct 
personal responsibility for support on the part of all who 

1 BulleliH of the National Tax Ajioeialion, vol, vt, no. 4 (Jan., I920> 
pp. 102-112. 
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are able to contribute. It as also true, as the British 
Royal Commission which investigated the subject of a low 
exemption limit in Great Britain in 1919 was forcefully in- 
formed, that a low exemption limit for personal income 
taxes makes -possible light taxes in other forms wluch affect 
the same class of people. Moreover, a high exemption of 
personal incomes (^)erates so that many sections and locali- 
ties pay almost no income tax, and sectional and class an- 
tagonisms are correspondingly intensified. At the same 
time the effort to make the exemptions so low that all per- 
sons wkh taxpaying ability contribute to the government 
under whidi they live should not ibe carried so far that the 
result is the taxation of persons who are already at the 
minimum-of -subsistence level. 

It is plain that the exemptions permitted by the federal 
law are not high, especially in view of the recent changes in 
the price levels for necessities. The individual exemption 
of $1,000 corresponds to $500 or $600 before the outbreak 
of the European War, The imposition of an income tax 
on amounts less than $1,000 would almost certainly arouse 
dissatisfaction with the tax which would more than cancel 
the rather vague benefits of forcing persons with low in- 
comes to make direct contributions to the support of the 
government under which they live. Whatever tax burden 
is carried by the poorest people in the various cities and 
states is carried almost unconsdously, and no theoretical 
justification of direct taxpaying would be acceptaUe. The 
vote of the SoJth Wales miners against the low exemption 
limit retained in Great Britain through 1919, a time of 
rapidly rising costs, is a case in point 

The cost of collection of the taxes on small incomes, 
taxes whidi are actually nominal in character, is another 
point which should be taken into consideration. Figures 
for die cost of collection on the various classes of income 
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are not available in this country, for either federal or state 
taxes; but an estimate to the effect that one-half of the 
collections on the incomes just above $1,000 are eaten up 
by administrative expenses might prove to be correct 

Althou^ a lat^ proportion of the federal income tax 
receipts come from the Middle Atlantic and New England 
states, the federal exemptions are so low that little actual 
regional immimity frcan the operatitMi of the income tax 
existe. It is difficult and unsatisfactory to attempt to fix 
a point on the scale of incomes whldi means the av^ndance 
of the irritation and expense of very law exemptions and 
at the same time freedom from the sectional and class dis- 
tiiu:tions of high exemptions, but in view of all the issues, 
$1 ,000 and $2,000, as permitted under Ae federal law, seem 
fairly satisfactory. From the point of view of adnnnistra- 
tion the advantages of umformity are great If the same 
individuals are taxable under state and federal laws, the 
returns are made with less confusion to the taxpayer, and 
greater opportunity for getting accurate results and detect- 
ing evasion on the part of the state administration. 

If the tendency towards uniformity in exemptions whidi 
showed itsdf in the state income tax legislation of 1919 con- 
tinues, many of the inequalities of tax burden on those with 
small incomes will be wiped out These inequalities are 
most conspicious when the three states which have made 
the greatest financial success of the income tax are compared. 
New York, with its similarity to the federal system, Massa- 
chusetts with the separate taxation of four kinds of income 
and a high exemption limit for business incomes, and Wis- 
conan with an unusually low exemption limit, illustrate the 
haphazard manner in which the state taxes have developed. 
Iti Wisconsin, where the general layment of the income 
tax by all classes of citizens has been accepted with a fair 
degree of equanimity, there is already talk of a change. 
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The tax comnussion of that state reports that "there is 
warrant for an increase in the family exemptions under 
present economic conditions," ' but refrains from urging 
it or rec(wnmending it to the legislature. 

A tendency on the part of the states to recognize an obli- 
gation to encourage education is beginning to show itself 
in the terms of the exemption provisions, Oklahoma, 
which ordinarily allows $200 to the taxpayer for each per- 
son dependent upon him, increases the sum to $500 in cases 
in which " such dependent is engaged solely in acquiring an 
education." The Massachusetts tax commissioner, in his 
report for 1919, called attention to the fact tiiat the age 
limit of 18 for children for whom exemption might be 
claimed, while desirable from an administrative podnt of 
view, operated harshly against moderately circumsitanced 
merchants and relatively low-salaried professional men who 
were financing one or more boys or girls through a collie 
course. The commissioner suggested the consideration, of 
an age limit of 21 for this reason, and promised the pre- 
sentation of statistics showing the effect of such a change 
upon the revenue. 

The question of greater flexibiHty in family exemption 
has received little attention in this coimtry. In view of the 
thorough-going attempts which have been made to make 
due allowance for the various ways in which business ex- 
penses are incurred and the various forms in which they 
may appear, it is not unlikely that a corresponding attempt 
may soon be made to allow for the vicissitudes of family 
life. A beginning was made when the exemptions for 
dependents under the Wisconan law were made contingent 
in each case upon tfie dependent's being " actually supported 
and entirely dependent " upon the taxpayer for his support. * 

' Report, i(»o, p. 42. 

» Lao's of Wiscomin, 1913, ch. 710. 
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That is, the state of aiFairs within the family with r^ard to 
actual support was taken into consideration in the computa- 
tictti of the tax. Oklahoma's enlargement of the exemption 
from $200 to $500 "while such dependent is eng^;ed 
soldy in acquiring an education " is a second 5tep, mariunj; 
as it does a legal rect^nition of the way in wliich the 
energies of the dependent are used and the expenses for 
which the taxpayer may be expected to become liable <m 
his account, as well as the d^[ree of dependemy. Another 
step might conceivably be the extension of exemptions or^ 
rather, the allowance of deductions for extraordinary ex- 
penses incurred for reasons other than acqmring an educa- 
tion, such as serious or prolonged illness. Another pos- 
sibility is that of allowii^ exemptions for persons partially 
dependent for support tqwn the taxpayer. The general im- 
pressdtMi among the taxpayers with small incomes that tax- 
payers who share the burden of the support of aged parents, 
for example, are unjustly discriminated against in favor of 
those who bear the whole burden of dependents will almost 
certainly find some reflection in future l^slation. 

Several other classes of exemptions have been permitted 
under the various state income tax laws, bift with even 
less uniformity than the family exemptions. Massadiu- 
sets exemptions frc«n the operation of tiie personal income 
tax dividends) from Massachusetts oorporadonsi, incomq 
from real estate wherever situated, and insterest on deposits 
in Massachusetts savings banks. Wisconsin and New 
Mexico accomplish the same result in a more limited way 
by exempting income from the securities of corpocaticHis 
which pay an incc«ie tax to the state. Inheritances proper 
are usually exempted, although the income from the pn>- 
perty represented is ordinarily taxable. IJfe insiu"ance 
payments and amounte received from workmen's compen- 
sation awards are also ordinarily exempt. 
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One of the most puzzling questions which has been in- 
volved in the determination of net inc<wne, and a question 
which is for that reast«i closely associated with that o£ pro- 
per exemptions, is cancemed with the treatment of stock 
dividends. Beginning in 1916 the federal laws required 
the inclusion of stock dividends in gross income, an example 
which was followed by the states. Economists have gener- 
ally agreed that the receipt for a stock dividend is not the 
receipt of an additional amount of income, but is merely a 
change in the form of the recipient's capital.^ 

According to a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court rendered on March 8, 1920,* a bona Hde stock divi- 
dend is not " income " within the meaning of the Sixteenth 
Amendment. The definition of income adopted by tha 
court, namely " income may be defined as the gain derived 
from capital, from \ahoT or from both combined, provided it 
would be understood to include profit gained through the 
sale or conversion of assets " was interpreted by the court 
to exclude " a growth or increment of value in the invest- 
ment." The decision was reached by a vote of five to 
four. Federal and state laws and administration were ad- 
justed as rapidly as possible so as to conform to the decision, 
and as a result stock dividends are not now noted on in- 
CMne tax returns as a part of gross incc«ne. 

All of the states allow numerous deductions from grossi 
income in the determination of net taxable income. These 
deductions are coming more and more to conform to those 
permitted under the federal income tax legislation. The 

■ E. R. A. Seligman, "Are Stock Dividends Income?", American 
Economic Review, vol. ix, no. 3 (Sept., 1919), p. 517; F. R. Fairchild, 
" The Stock Dividends Decision," Bulletin of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation, vol. V, no. 7 (April, 1920), p, 209. 

' Eisner v. Macomber, United States Supreme Court, no. 318— Octo; 
ber Term, 1919 (March 8, 1920), 40 Sup. Ct 189. 
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most common items are those for the expenses of carrying 
on the taxpayer's business or profession. These expenses 
are ordinarily defined to include wages and salaries paid, 
repairs, depreciation allowances, and all other ordinary and 
necessary expenses for the maintenace of the taxpayer's 
business, as well as losses and worthless debts. Interest 
on indebtedness and all taxes paid to any taxing jurisdictiMi 
may be deducted in most states. In New York and Wis- 
consin gifts to educational, charitable, religious, and certain 
other non-conunerdal organizations, to the amount of not 
more than 15 per cent of the taxpayer's net income may 
also be deducted, — a provision which was patterned after 
one included in the federal income tax law. 

The deduction permitted on account of gifts made dur- 
ing the year opens the way for further deductions with re- 
ference to the uses to which the taxpayer's inctwne is put. 
There are gifts other than those to recognized charitable, 
educational, and religious institutions and organizations 
which may be made without intent to lighten 'the burden 
of the income tax. For example, contributions to the sup- 
port of political parties may have a purpose somewhat 
similar to that of gifts to charitable orgarazations. 

In recent years the desirability of limiting in some way 
the deducticms allowable for interest on indebtedness has 
received a considerable amount of attention. The pre- 
liminary report of the Committee on Model Taxation shows 
a recognition of the change in the form of tax^le income 
which results from the issue by the federal government of 
large amounts of tax-exempt bonds, and contains a sugges- 
tion for the limitatitm of the interest deduction to an amount 
proportional to the income derived from taxable sources. In 
the words of the report " if a person derives one-half of 
his income from taxable sources and one-half from tax- 
exempt federal bcxids, he should be permitted to deduct only 
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one-half of the interest which he pays on his indebtedness." * 
This provision was omitted in the draft of a model personal 
income tax law which the same committee published in 
January, 1921. In the model law the deduction of " in- 
'erest paid during the income year on indebtedness " is 
recommended without any qualifications whatsoever. In 
the original New York law a provision almost identical 
with that in the jweliminary report appeared,* but this was 
amended in the following year so as to permit simply the 
deduction of " all interest paid or accrued during the tax- 
able year on indebtedness.* While it may prove necessary 
and desirable to limit in some way the amount of interest 
«i indebtedness which is deductible, it was to be expected 
that the provisions noted above which related the amount 
deductible to taxable income should prove luisatisfactory and 
unpopular. The proportion of income derived frc«n tax- 
exempt sources obviously cannot be calculated imtil after 
all deductions are made. 

The kinds and amounts of taxes deductible under the laws 
of the various states are very nearly the same. The ordin- 
ary procedure is to allow the deduction of all taxes (exclud- 
ing special assessmeaits) paid to any jurisdiction. Wis- 
consin does not allow the deduction of taxes on unproduc- 
tive property, Mississippi allows the deduction of ad 
valorem taxes only, and Oklahoma and Virginia do not 
alkw the deduction of taxes paid to the United States or to 
foreign governments. New York allows the deduction of 
all taxes except income taxes. With the deduction of taxed 
as with many other matters connected with the personal in- 
ccane tax, the simplest plan is at the same time the most 

^Preliminary Report, p. 15. 

'Laws of New York, 1919, ch, 627, sec. 360, par. 3. 

'Laws of New York, 1920, ch. 693. 
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equitable. The allowance of deductions for all taxes paid 
to any jurisdiction is by far the best procedure. An at- 
tempt to tax amounts paid out as taxes may seriously af- 
fect the justice with which the whole scheme of taxation 
operates if the rates are as heavy as income tax rates of 
recent years have tended to become. For example, a tax 
upcai amounts paid into the federal treasury as income taxes 
by an individual who receives an income of more than 
$1,000,000 annually has an effect not contemplated and 
probably not desired by the framers either of the federal or 
the state income tax laws. A point of view very close to 
this is taken by the Committee on Model Taxation, which in- 
corporated in the draft of a model income tax law, a pro- 
vision allowing the deduction of all taxes paid to thd 
United States or to any state or foreign country, with the 
exception of inheritance taxes and income taxes paid in 
the state of residence. 

The quesdtMi of oflfeets is closely conne(ied with the 
question of exemptions and deductions. The recent history 
of stat« income taxes furnishes only two kinds of examples 
of offsets, those for personal property taxes paid (permitted 
in Wisconsin, North Dakota, and New Mexico) and those 
for all property taxes paid (permitted for a short period in 
Missouri), The imdesirability of allowing these offsets has 
been demonstrated. The Wisconsin tax commission has 
for a niunber of years earnestly besought the legislature to 
do away with the offset provision in that state and so to in- 
crease the revenue due from the income tax and abolish 
various uncontemplated inequities. The offset as it is used 
in Wisconsin subtracts nearly one-half of the income tax 
revenue and defeats the purpose of the income tax in 
principle. The Missoiui provision was adapted from that 
used in Wiscmisin and was apparently suggested by it, but 
it became unpopular early in its career and it was abolished 
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in 1919. The North Dakota law has been in operation for 
only a short time, in the course of which more serious de- 
fects have caught the public attention, but there is no doubt 
that the offset will prove to be out of place in that state in 
the same way in which it has proved to be unsatisfactory 
in other states. The New Mexico law is still to be tried 
out. In States in which such a provision is in operation the 
attempt of the framers of the perscMial income tax laws to 
reach taxpaying ability in a more accurate fashion than was 
possible under the older personal property tax laws is de- 
feated, and the purposes which it was hoped to aax>mplish 
through the distribution of the proceeds of the personal in- 
come tax are hindered to an extent corresponding to that 
to which the offset is utilized. 

A much more reasonable and workable provision is that 
contained in the New York income tax law which allows 
credit to mm-residents of New York on the inccMne tax bill 
payable to New York state for income taxes paid in the 
state or country of residence. The New York comptroller 
credits the amount of tax payable by such non-resident 
in New York ^te with such proportion of the income tax 
payable by him elsewhere as his income subject to taxation 
in New York state bears to his entire income upon which 
the tax payable to the other state or country is imposed.^ 
This credit is allowed only if the state or cotmtry taxing the 
non-resident grants a substantially similar credit to resi- 
dents of New York subject to income taxation imder that 
laws of that state or country, or if the state or country taxes 
the income of its own residents but exempts from taxation 
the personal incomes of residents of New York state. This 
provision represents an attempt to install a scheme of 
reciprocity in crediting incc«ne taxes paid which will become 

' Laws of New York, 1920, ch. 691. 
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more and more necessary as sumxmding industrial states 
undertake the taxation of personal incomes. Such a plaa 
should ultimaitely become unnecessary, however, if the state 
taxatic»i of incomes becomes general and if the states fol- 
low the ntOTe equitable and reasonable method of taxing 
residents only, as recommended by the Committee on Model 
Taxation. The New York plan is merely an attempt to 
insure a fair distributiixi of the tax burden under present 
ccmditions and those of tlie immediate future. 

3. Double taxation 
The difficulties whicii arise from conflicts of tax Juris- 
diction are an old story in the United States, where the 
administration of the general property tax has been com- 
plicated by the fact tliat personal property is supposed to be 
taxed in the place of the taxpayer's domicile, but where the 
states in various instances have adopted conflicting proce- 
dures. The introduction of the taxation of perscmal in- 
c^mes by the states has produced a new set of complica- 
tion, which are more ttxniblesotne than the old. In the 
words of Professor Sdigman, " the possible ownlMnatifflis 
are almost terrifying in their complexity." ' 

A man might reside in one state, his legal dcxnicile might be in a 
second state, his income might be derived from railroad securitit* 
which may be in a safe deposit vault in a third state ; the railway 
itself may have its chief office in a fourth state, and its track may 
traverse several other states. Where and tow should this inconw 
be taied? 

The regulatiMi of double taxation is not without prece- 
dent By the terms of the Prussian law of 1909 * the dis- 
advantages of doiAIe taxation were minimized by provid- 

^ E-'IL A. SeiigmM, The Income To* {New York, 1914), pp. 6<7, 64!- 
* Seligman, op. cit., p, 270. 
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ing that when trade or industry was carried <m in several 
States only a proportional part of the income could be taxed 
in any one state. Legislatitm of this kind on the part of the 
federal government in the United States is hardly conceiv- 
able, and the necessary adaptaticMis will undoubtedly have 
to be brought about through state agreeanents as to unifor- 
mity and by following the suggestions of such organiza- 
tions as the National Tax Association's committee on a 
model system of state and local taxation. 

The provisions of the Massachusetts law under which 
income from Massachusetts corporations and from de- 
posits in savings banks and all inoome from real estate 
wherever situated is exempt from taxation under the laws 
taxing personal incomes represent an attempt to clear the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts itself from the onus of tax- 
ing the same income twice. The result is an unsatisfactory 
stalte of aifairs with r^;ard to income derived from sources 
outside the state. The assiunption is that since the income 
of coiporations and savings-bank deposits are taxed separ- 
ately by Massachusetts, such income need not be taxed again 
in the hands of the recipient. A tax known as a " franchise 
tax" or a "tax upon the oorporate excess" (i. e., total 
value of the capital stock less deductions allowed by law) 
is levied upon Massachusetts corporations, with the addi- 
tion of a tax of two and one-half per cent upon net income 
as returned to the federal government. In the case of Mas- 
sachusetts savings banks the tax is assessed upon average 
deposits less certain specified investments at the rate of 
two and one-half mills on the dollar. 

The intention of the state of Massachusetts to refrain 
from taxing such incomes twice over is justifiable, and the 
operation of the law as it applies to resident individuals 
with respect to their interests in domestic corporations is 
easily understood. The complications arise with reference 
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to the taxation of income derived from foreign corpora- 
ticwis. It should be noted that income from real estate 
wherever situated is exempt from tajcation in the hand& of 
a resident of Massachusetts. That is, Massachusetts l^s- 
lators recognize that real estate wherever situated is certain 
to be taxed on its value under the laws of the state in which 
it lies, and they consequently refrain from imposing a 
second tax. But while income from real estajte situated in 
Connecticut or New York, for example, is accordingly ex- 
empt from taxation in the hands of residents of Massachu- 
setts, under the Massachusetts income tax law, the income 
from corporations organized in those states is not amilarly 
exempt. The assimiption on tile part of Massachusetts is, 
plainly, that such corporations are untaxed orare not taxed 
to an extent corresponding to the burden of the tax imposed 
upon MassachuseOts corporations.' The assimiption is pro- 
bably not a correct one, at least as far as it concerns the tax- 
ation of corporations in the adjacent states which are most 
important industrially. Before the Massachusetts income 
tax law was passed Connccticult had begun to tax the net 
incomes of corporations at two per cent, a tax from which 
the state derives a revenue of more than $2,000,000 a year.' 
New York taxes corporations by means of a levy of four 
and one-half per cent on net earnings, a tax which, tc^ether 
with other corporation taxes of less importance fiscally, 
yields over $30,000,000 annually.* 

The actual effect of the Massachusetts legislation is to 
discriminate against investment in foreign corporations ffli 
the part of the residents of the state levying ihe income tax, 
although investments in real estate outside Massachusetts 
are not so discriminated against. Even though the number 

'Connecticut Tax Commissioner, Report, igiS, p. 52. 
! New York State Comptroller, Report, 1921, p. xvii. 
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and amount of actual transfers of holdings frcwn foreign 
corporations to Massadiusetts corporarions which result 
may be small, the unfortunate effects of such discrimination 
upon interstate relations are not avoided. Furthermore, 
the real purpose of the taxation of income from foreign 
corporations paralleled by the exemption of Massachusetts 
corporations has been very generally misunderstood by the 
payer of the income tax in Massachusetts who has not fol- 
lowed the course of the law from the beginning. The im- 
pression has come to prevail far too generally in Massachu- 
setts that the state adminstration is engaged in a consistent 
attempt to force a change in security holding which will 
ibenefit Massachusetts corporations, and even to suspect that 
the corporations themselves are behind the provision. 

The income tax laws of Wisconsin and New Mexico, 
under which income derived from the securities of corpora- 
tions which pay the state income tax is exempt from tax- 
ation as personal income, are slightly less discriminatory in 
that they do not include provisions for the exemption of in- 
come from real estate. At the same time they do, however, 
give ground for the popular misiuiderstanding which is 
found in Massachusetts namely, that the taxing states in- 
tend to force a withdrawal of funds from outside enter- 
prises and reinvestment in domestic corporations. 

An effort towands imiformity may take any one of three 
directions, i&tates which levy taxes on personal incomes 
may continue to exempt income from sources already taxed 
within the staite, while imposing taxes on all other income, 
in which case difficult questions of interstate relationships 
as well as dissatisfaction on the part of the taxpapers who 
are influenced to invest within the state of residence are 
sure to result. Second, exemptions of income may be ex- 
tended by carrying the plan of Massachusetts' exemption of 
income from real estate wherever located to its logical con- 
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elusion, SO that the result is the exempticm of income the 
source of which is subject to any ctmsiderable amount of 
tax in any form and by any jurisdiction, a system which 
manifestly would be cmnbersome, impracticable, and pos- 
sibly entirely imworkable The most practicable program 
is a simpler one. It rests upon the assumption that double 
taxation is harmful only when its burden, is felt unequally 
by different individuals and different classes of taxpayers. 
With tiie universal operation of the federal income tax and 
the growing use of state taxes cwi personal incomes, double 
taxation is actually becoming increasingly prevalent. The 
only anxiety which need be felt is that the taxes should be 
fairly distributed. The taxation of corporate incomes by 
the federal government is accomplished together with the 
taxation of pers(Hial incomes without reference to the 
sources of those personal incomes. If the dates of taxation 
are carefully fixed, such a method probably accomplishes no 
appreciably unjust results. In the same way, the taxation 
by the individual states of all personal income, whether ffl" 
not derived from corporate securities or from real estate, 
need arouse no opposition if the burden of taxation falls 
with uniformity upon taxpayers of equal ability. The state 
of affairs with regard to the taxation of corporations them- 
selves is changing so rapidly that the legislators of any one 
state which is levying or contemplating the levy of a per- 
sonal income tax need no longer assume that corporationa 
in another state are not adequatdy taxed. Since that is 
true, interstate relations, the willingness of the taxpayer to 
contribute, and administrative efficiency may best be served 
by disregardii^ the source of the personal incomes of resid- 
ents. 

The taxation of the Income of non-residents is quite 
another problem. The general trend of state personal in- 
come tax legislation seems to be in the direction of taxing 
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residents on their entire incomes and non-residents on that 
part of their incomes derived within the state levying the 
personal income tax. From a general point of view the 
result is a heavier rate of taxation upon persons of more 
than moderate incomes whose sources of income transcend 
state lines. For example, a resident of Virginia who de- 
rives his income entirely from sources within that state is 
taxed only once upon his income; but a resident of Vir- 
ginia who renders professicaial services in New YorlC 
is taxed in Virginia upon all of his income and in New York 
upon a part of it in addition. In case the income is of any 
considerable amount, the rates imposed are the maximum 
rates of the miWty graduated scales in use in the two states, 
and the income is subject to a higher rate of taxation than 
it would have been in Virginia alone. Under the present 
terms of the Virginia law the taxpayer would be deprived 
of credit from New York state for personal income taxes 
paid in Virginia; for although New York grants a credit of 
that kind in certain instances, it would deny it in this in- 
stance; for the credit is granted only in case the second 
state grants a similar credit to residents of New York or 
exempts from taxation the personal incomes of residents 
of New York. 

By its decisions in regard to the non-resident sections of 
the Oklahoma and New York income tax laws the supreme 
Court of tiie United States has estabUshed the right of the 
states to tax the income of non-residents from soiu-ces 
within the state levying the personal income tax, provided 
that such non-residents are not discriminated against in the 
matter of exemptions and deductions. The question which 
now remains is this : with the extension of the use of state 
income taxes which seems prob^e with the next few 
years, is the taxation of the incomes of non-residents likely 
to bring about serious inequalities in the tax burden between 
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persons whose income-earning activities are confined to CMie 
state and persons who earn income in two or more states? 
If the levying of personal income taxes by the states should 
become general, the question can only be answered in the 
affirmative. In such, a case the imposition, of a tax upon 
the net income of residents only, as is now done in Mas- 
sachusetts, would be the only way out of the difficulty; for 
in that way every person would be taxed upon his entire 
not income in his state of residence and no part of any 
taxpayer's income would escape. As long as state in- 
come taxes are used by only a few states it will be possible 
to continue the taxation of the incomes of non-residents, 
but questions of law and justice may be expected to ac- 
cumulate and increase in difficulty as long as sudi tax- 
ation is attempted. 

4. The new type of administration 
Owing in large part to the fact that administrative de- 
fects were held responsible for the failure of state income 
tax laws before 191 1, the organizations of the departments, 
commissions, or bureaus whidi are char^red with the assess- 
ment and collection of the personal income tax have been 
built up anew in seveial of the states within the last few 
years. The diief defect of the older systems was the 
allotment of the worit on the personal income tax to an 
existing office, in most cases that of the state treasurer or 
state auditor, with the expectation that the actual woric of 
assessment and collection would be done by the local asses- 
sors of property taxes. This plan almost invariably proved 
unsatisfactory. The local assessors found that the per- 
sonal income tax was quite a different piece of tax l^sla- 
tion from any with which they had been accustomed to deal; 
some of them objected to it on principle, believing the per- 
sonal income tax to be a superfluous and unworitable sup- 
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erstructure on the system which they regarded as more 
reliable and trustworthy, that of the general property tax ; 
and nearly all of them were accustomed to deal with a large 
amount of evasion of personal property taxes, and made 
ready for (and met) quite as much evasion of personal in- 
come taxes. Their new duties of collecting personal in- 
come taxes were added to heavy duties already undertaken 
in the assessment and collection of property taxes. The 
position of the supervisory officer was in too many caseS 
somewhat similar, although the earlier income tax history 
furnishes se\'eral refreshing instances of state officials who 
labored widi diligence and humor to overcome tfw inertia of 
their local representatives. Much of the opposition and 
criticism which was aimed at the Wisconsin income tax in 
its early days was actually caused, not by an o[^)osition to 
the principle of the taxation of personal incomes by the 
states, but by a conviction that the administrative difficulties 
could never be overcome. ' 

The innovation in administrative methods was probably 
the mosit important element in the Wisconsin income tax law 
of 1911, The state tax commission was given the ad- 
ministration of the tax, with power to divide the state into 
income tax districts and to appoint special assessors of in- 
comes who should be subject to civil service requirements. 
The ordinary term of office was fixed at three years so that 
the local assessors might be given time in which to gain 
the good-will and respect of the communities in which their 
work was done. 

Although the success of the Wiscon^n plan was recog- 
nized almost from the beginning, it was several years be- 
fore the same type of administration was adopted in another 
state. The Mississippi law of 1912 gave the administra- 
tion into the hands of the state tax comnrission, but the re- 
gular local assessors had the assessment of income taxes in- 
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eluded with their duties. The Mississippi income tax was 
so badly planned from the beginning that its failure can 
hardly be laid at the door of the local assessors, a fact 
whidi the state tax commission has recc^fnized in its fre- 
quent appeals for an entirety new income tax act. In 
Oklahoma the administration of the income tax law of 
1915 was placed with the state auditor, with the assump- 
tion that the local work was to be done by the regular asses- 
sors. The plan of administration adopted in Massachusetts 
in 1916 shows the first real influence of the Wisconsin 
method, and again in Massachusetts, as in Wisconsin, the 
machinery of administration has been held in large part 
responsible for the success of the income tax. The state 
tax commissioner was made the nominal head of the income 
tax system, but it was suggested that he should appoint an 
income tax deputy who should have the actual supervision 
and control of the administration. The state was divided 
into income tax districts, with spedal assessors of income, 
as in Wisconsin. It is noteworthy that this second state to 
adopt centralized administration was also the second state 
to make a financial success of the law. 

From the point of view of improvement in administrative 
methods the history of the next few years is a repetition. 
The states whidi followed the old plan ( Missora^ and Dela- 
ware with new laws and Virginia and North CaroUna with 
revisions) had c«ily a moderate degree of success; vrtiile 
New York, with a plan much Ufce that of Wisconsin, foand 
the income tax a fruitful sourre of revenue. In New York 
the control was not given to the state tax commission, as 
the framers of the original bill had urged, but, for pditical 
reasons, to the state comptroller. The type of administra- 
tion provided for was so nearly similar to that whidi would 
have been developed imder the state tax commission tiiat 
little anxiety was felt lest the results of the tax diould be 
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less satisfactory. A special income-tax bureau was for- 
med as one of the bureaus of the sftate comptroller's depart- 
ment, and the state was divided into income tax districts 
with branch offices, as required by law. 

The North Dakota plan of administration was also 
modelled <mi lines similar to those of Wisconsin, but on 
account of the various difficulties whidi the unusual form 
of the law has produced the actual effects of the type of 
administration itself have been almost lost sight of. New 
Mexico, which adopted a law which showed many traces of 
the more successful of the state laws whidh preceded it, was 
backward in this particular respect, and give the administra- 
tion to the state treasurer without the provision of new 
local crfficials. The new law recommended for New 
Mexico by the special revenue commission which reported 
in 1920 would give the central control to an enlarged state 
tax commission. 

The success of Wisconsin, Massadiusetts, and New York 
with the personal income tax is now widely known. 
Among tax experts it is an almost universal opinion that 
the single most nearly indispensable condition of this suc- 
cess has been centralized and specialized administration. 
The recommendations of the Cftfnmittee on Model Taxation 
ami the terms of the model law drafted by that committee 
are similar to those of the New York law, with the excep- 
tion of the fact that the committee on model taxation is in 
favor of having the tax administered by the state tax com- 
mission. 

5. Assessment, collection, and review 

The state income tax laws show an increaang tendency 

to follow tJie federal income tax law in requiring the return 

of income by the taxpayer, a process usuall termed " self 

assessment." The New York law requires the filing of 
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returns similar to those made to the federal government, 
in the same month in which the federal returns are due, 
and accompanied by the amount of the tax due as computed 
on the face of the return. In Massachusetts returns are re- 
quired to be made early in the calendar year but the tax is 
subsequently assessed and collected through the office of the 
state tax commissioner, or, more accurately, through the 
income tax deputy. In Wisconsin a tiiird method is in use : 
returns are made by individuals to the local assessors of 
incomes and the taxes assessed are certified to the local as- 
sessors of property taxes. These taxes appear on the local 
tax rolls but are separately entered as income taxes. The 
income taxes are then paid at the same time and in the same 
manner as persoiKil property taxes. Among the other states 
whidi tax personal incomes the only example of a procedure 
like that of New York and the federal government is that 
specified in the New Mexico law of 1919. In all of the 
other states t^ reium of personal income by the taxpayer 
is required but the pasonent of the tax is made only after 
the tax has been assessed by designated officials. 

In the states in which income taxes are paid at tiie same 
time and in the same maimer as other taxes, it is argued that 
the taxpayers who do not have bank accounts and for whom 
the whole process of paying a personal income tax is a dif- 
ficult and annt^ng one have the task facilitated by its com- 
bination with an old and familiar process, that of paying 
property taxes. There has been no necessity for installing 
this system in Massachusetts and New York, for in those 
states in which the income tax rates are not a^^Hed to in- 
comes bekw the exemption limits of the federal law all of 
the individuals liable to the state income tax are familiar with 
the process of making out income lax returns and of re- 
mitting to the federal authorities the amount of the tax 
due. In Wisconsin, where individuals with incomes smal- 
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ler than those to which the federal rates apply are reaiched 
by the state income tax, individuals who for the most part 
are unfamiliar whh ordinary banking procedure, tlie other 
method of collection has probably averted many inaccura- 
cies of paynxent. It is probable that any state income taxes 
which may be imposed in the near future will not be applied 
to incomes below the federal exemption limits and it is 
therefore to be expected that the federal procedure of col- 
lection at the time of sdf-assessment will be followed by 
states which pass new lavre for the taxation of personal in- 
comes, i 

The extension of taxes on persona! incomes and the elab- 
oration of the rates of taxation to an unforeseen extent have 
produced the necessity for makii^ careful provision for ap- 
peal, review, and abatement of taxes wrongfully assessed. 
Wisconsin has established county boards of review to deal 
with complaints with regard to the assessment of income 
and has designated the state tax commission as the body 
to which appeal from the decisions of the county board of 
review should be made. In Massachusetts any person ag- 
grieved by his assessmertt may appeal directly to the tax 
commissioner, and may appeal from the decision of the tax 
commissioner to a- board of a.ppcal, whose decision is final. 
In New York the aggrieved taxpayer appeals directly to 
the comptroller, and if dissatisfied with the comptroller'a 
decision he must appeal to the courts. 

The method of applying directly to the tax commission 
or cc«nmissioner for revision of the tax assessed against the 
taxpayer, with the possibility of appeal to the courts if the 
decision is unsatisfactory to the taxpayer, is endorsed by 
the Committee on Model Taxation. The principal objection 
whidi may be raised against this method is the fact that 
the courts are net usually in possession of all of the detaib 
necessary for the fairest consideration of income tax mat- 
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ters to as great an extent as a board of appeal created for 
the express purpose o£ dealing with disputed tax questijns. 
If the review is first made by the higher taxing officials, 
however, it is probable that the important details of the 
matter under dispute will have been adequately covered. 
The Massadiusetts law aK>ears to provide for the moit 
equitable method of abatement of taxes assessed, but the 
period covered by tlie operation of state income taxes is still 
go short that no method has yet conclusJvdy demonstrated 
its superiority. 

6. An assessment roll for the income tax 
A subject whidi was not taken up by the model tax ccra- 
mittee but which has bewi given a considerable amount of 
«pace in the publications of the National Tax Association 
is that of an assessment roll for the income tax.' The use 
of the assessmertt rdH for diis type of tax has been most 
strongly urged by Professor Plehn, who r^ards it as one 
of the indispensable conditions of efficient collection. 
Ordinarily the process of assessment for a direct tax is 
very formal in character. With both federal and state in- 
come taxes the process has been conducted with scant 
ceremony. The lists which are made out are in most in- 
stances compiled after the income taxes are paid. A great 
deal of uncertainty as to the actual amounts of tax payaWe, 
on the part of the collectors as well as on the part of the 
taxpayers, is the result. In Wisconsin, where the income 
tax was introduced before the federal income tax was in 
existence, some of the present difficulties were avoided,— 

> C. C. Plehn, " An Assessment Roll for the Income Tax," BttlUH* 
of th* Nalional Tax AssodaHon, vol. v, no. 7 (April, 1920), pp. y- 
230; " Assessment of Income Tax, Once More," Bulletin, etc, voL tI 
no. 6 (March^ 1921), pp. 177-179; A. R James, "An Assessment RoB 
for the Income Tax," BulUtitt, etc, vol. vi, no. 2 (Nov, 1920), pp. 47-5'- 
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pvfssibly because no other alternative but a fornial roll si^- 
gested itself to those who drafted the income tax law. In- 
cline tax assessments were required to be entered on the 
regular local assessment rolls, but to be separately classiirad. 
The result has been a more formal procedure than that with 
which the federal income taxpayer or otiier state income tax- 
payers have become familiar. 

Few tax experts are inclined to dwell as pointedly t^Mn 
the disadvantages of the absence of an assessment roll for 
the income tax as is Professor Plehn. A recent comment 
is as follows : ' 

There is no good reason why the Wisconsin system should not 
woik in the federal Government. If the question were a new 
one, no one would hesitate to choose between them. But the 
matter is a practical one vitally affected by the fact that in Wis- 
consin the state waits a year for the money, while under the fed- 
eral system the money is paid in part with the return and all of it 
before the return is audited. 

This comment is even more to the point when considered 
in connection with the matter of state collection, for in Newl 
York the whole amount of the tax due is remitted at the 
time when the personal return is submitted. The settle- 
ment of the taxpayer's exact liability before the tax is paid 
is undoubtedly an end which should be striven for, but in 
the generally confused condition of state income taxes at 
the present time the difficulties which follow from this laclij 
are probably of minor significaJice. I 

7. Collection and information at the sowce 
Collection (otherwise known as " Stoppage" or "with- 
holding") at the source means withholding a certain 
amoimt of the sum otherwise due to individuals Ity the cor- 

' James, op. «(., p. 50. 
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porations or other agencies paying wages, salaries, dividends, 
or amounts due in any other form, to facilitate the pay- 
ment of income taxes by those individuals. The system 
has been used extensively in comiection with the payment of 
the income tax in Great Britain, where it is beUeved that 
the method of steppage at the source is effective in pre- 
venting evasions of the income tax and in producing ac- 
curate declarations of income, for the reason that thfl 
amount deducted at the sourra is in many cases larger than 
the amount whidi should ultimately be paid, and in order 
to get the exemptitai, abatement, or relief due him the tax- 
payer must declare his income in deitaiL TTie system of 
stoppage ait the source is so important in this connection that 
it has been repeatedly said in Great Britain that it is in- 
dispensable to the success of the income tax, and any pro- 
vision, however minor in appearance, which is liable to 
(iisturb its operati«i in any way is attacked by the officiab 
of the inland reveniM system. 

Collection at the source was attempted on a large scale in 
this country for income taxes diie linder tiie federal re- 
venue law of 1916. Individuals, corporations, or other 
agencies paying wages, salaries, interest, rent, dividends, 
or other sums of the kind were required to withheld an 
amount corresponding to the normal tax and to remit that 
amount to the federal income tax trfficials. The plan proved 
to be extremely unpopular, largely, it is believed, on account 
of the delays in refunding to the taxpayers the amounta 
due as abatements. In the federal law of 1918 withhold- 
ing at the source was linuted to amounts paid to non-resi- 
dent aliens, and a system of information at the source setae- 
what like the plan already in use in Massachusetts ' was sub" 
stititted. Every person, corporatitMi, or other agency pay- 

> Laws of AfMSaehusetts, igi6, ch. 269^ sec 35. 
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ing another $1,000 or more in interest, rent, salaries, wages, 
premiums, annuities, compensation, remuneration, emolu- 
ments, or other fixed and determinable gains, profits and 
income must report such payments to the federal income 
tax authorities. This type of information at the source is 
strongly objected to by certain critics, who re^^d it a$ 
productive of " moral degradation," ^ but it probably pro- 
duces less dissatisfaction than the original effort to collect 
the normal tax itself at the source. 

In Wisconsin a partial requirement of information at the 
source was made in the provision that in order to be allowed 
to make deductions from income for wages paid corpora- 
tion must furnish information concerning employees paid 
$700 or more a year. The Massachusetts law passed in 
1916 contained a more inclusive provision for information 
at the source : payments to all persons to whom more than 
^1,800 a year is paid in the previous calendar year must be 
reported, a provision which with minor changes is still in 
force. No other state followed this plan imtil 1919, when 
the New York personal income tax law was so framed 23 
to require information at the source for all persons to 
■whom $1,000 or more was paid in a calendar year. The 
New York law also included profisions for withholding at 
the source inccsne for personal services of non-residents 
(salaries, wages, commissions, gratituties, emoluments, and 
perquisites). In the law in its original form the rate at 
■which these taxes were to be withheld failed to correspond 
to the rates for the final payment of the tax, and the legisla- 
ture was forced to amend the law so that the amounts 
wihheld should correspond to the tax rates of one, two, and 
three per cent cm. the various classes of taxable income. 
The only oliier attempt to collect personal income taxes 

* C. C Plehn, Introduction to Public Finance (4th ed., New York, 
iceo), p. 383. 
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at the source has been made by North Dakota. The law* 
passed in that state in 1919 provided for coUectifm at the 
source of all income taxes on dividends, interest, profits, 
premiums, and annuities. This provision proved to be dif- 
ficult to a(hninister, and it was repealed later in the same 
year. 

As the laws stood at the beginning of 192'!, collecticm at 
the source had failed everywhere in the United States ex- 
cept in New York, where it still remained to be adequatdy 
tested. This almost umversal failure in this country pre- 
sents a curious problem, for it was assumed at the time when. 
both federal and state income tax laws were developing 
rapidly that coUeiction at the source would prove as great 
a bulwark of income taxation and as great a protection 
against fraud and evasion as in Great Britain. It was even 
argued that collection at the source was peculiarly adaptable 
to the condition of affairs with regard to incomes in the 
United States, since corporate securities were widely held 
in this country and wages and salariesi paid largely tiirougli 
corp(M^tions. PosMbly the root of the trouble lies in the 
rapidity with which the status of the recipients of taxable 
income changes in tiiis country, or possibly in the diiffknilty 
with which individuals and corporations adapt themselves 
to administrative raerthods which involve " red tape." The 
objections which are heard most frequently have to do, not 
with the status of incomes or with the roimdabout nature 
of the process, but simply with the unfairness of shiftii^r 
the burden of the taxjaying process to the wrong Moulders. 
The Committee on Model Taxation does not advocate ccJlec- 
tion at the source, for the reastms that in its opinion such a 
method " presents serious administrative difficulties, im- 
poses unwarranted burdens upon third parties in respect of 
transactions which strictly concern only the taxpayers and 
the government, imd not infrequently tends to shift the 
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burden of the tax to the wrong shoulders." * The ccwn- 
mittee does, however, advocate information at the source 
" as is now done under the Massachusetts and Wisconsin 
income taxes." The experience of the state of New York 
with collection at the source at a progressive rate for the 
taxes of non-Pesidents will illuminate the whole problem, 
and, if successful, may yet influence other states to under- 
take it. 

8. The distribution of the proceeds of the income tax 
Only the three states which depend on the income tax 
for lar^ sums, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and New York, 
distribute the proceeds of the income tax direct to the 
localities. In two others, Delaware and New Mexico, the 
proceeds of the tax are devoted largely to educational pur- 
poses and distributed according to the needs of the educa- 
tional institutions. The New Mexico law has ibeen so de- 
layed in its operation that Delaware furnishes the only 
example of the practical details of the latter lype of distri- 
bution. 

The Wisconsin plan, by which 70 per cent of the proceeds 
of- the income tax goes to the local unit from which the 
revenue was derived, 20 per cent to the county, and 10 per 
cent to the state, has the advantage of great simplicity. 
During the period of rapid industrial change which followed 
the outbreak of the European War the surprising effects 
of distribution according to as simple a scheme as this were 
demonstrated. Unexpectedly large amounts of revenue 
were brought to localities which happened to have pros- 
perous industrial concerns located within their borders but 
which were acciKtomed to only the most modest of revenues 
and which seemed unable to invent ways in whicb to make 

• Preliminary Report, p. 17, 
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use of the amounts distributed to them by the state incwne 
tax offices. 

New York has adopted an equally simple plan. The pro- 
ceeds over and above the expenses of administnitioii are 
divided equally between tiie state and the counties according 
to assessed valuation. The distribution in Massachusetts 
has been along different lines. When the law was first 
passed it was planned to distribute the proceeds of the in- 
come tax in such a way as to reimburse the local taxing 
units for the losses which they might be expected to meet 
through the abolition of the personal property tax and the 
Etbstilul itm of a tax on intangibles as a part of the p.-rsonal 
income tax. The amount to be paid to each city Cff town 
was to be "an amount equal to the difference between the 
amount of the tax levied upon persMial property in sudi 
city or town in the year nineteen hundred and fifteen and 
the amoimt, computed by the tax commissioner, that would 
be produced by a tax on personal property actually assessed 
in such city or town for the .year nineteen hundred and 
seventeen at the same rate of taxation as prevailed therrin 
in the year nineteen hundred and fifteen."' Before the 
proceeds of the income tax were distributed the expenses of 
administration were to be subtracted. In 1919 a scheme 
was adopted for reducing by d^rees the amounts paid to 
the local units as reimbursement for the losses through die 
removal of the personal property taxes, to expire after its 
completicBi in 1927, after which date the amount to be dis- 
tributed and paid to the cities and towns was to be determined 
in proporti(Mi to the amount of the state tax imposed upcn 
each of them in each year.' A little later in 1919 anodier 
change was made, and a scheme of reimbursement in relatiim 

' Laws of T916, ch. 26ft sec 33. 
'Laws of Jpip, di. 314. 
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to the needs of the schools was adopted. ' The plan included 
the payment of liunp sums to teachers and oiher educational 
officials of various grades of salary, and supplementary 
reimbursements for those cities and towns in which the 
assessed valuation was below a certain ratio to the school 
attendance. This plan was opposed on Hie same grounds on 
which such a plan of expeiwiiture is usually oi^)Osed in any 
locality, — namely, for the reason that it forces the urban 
districts to pay for the schools of the poorer and rural dis- 
tricts, but it was carried through. 

The plan used in Delaware results in the distribution of 
the proceeds of the income tax to the various school dis- 
tricts on the basis of enrollment. 

The distribution of the yield of state income taxes is 
one of the most important problems connected with the 
utilization of that form of taxation. The interest in the 
development of the income tax principle itself has been so 
great that this part of the question has been too much 
n^lected, vrith the resiUt that the purposes to which the 
product of the tax may be devoted have not been ade- 
quately safeguarded. The amusing excess of local in- 
come in certain places in Wisconsin during the recent in- 
dustrial changes has already been noted. In New York, 
where the distribution to the localities is made accord- 
ing to assessed valuation, the results are " weird and mean- 
ingless" according to A. E. Holcomb, secretary of the 
National Tax Assodatiwi.' In states in which the tax 
has been uiwxpectedly productive and in whidi no safe- 
guards whatever have been put around the disposition of 
the proceeds of the tax there has undoubtedly been a temp- 

> Laws of 1919, <*. 363- 

* A. E. Holcon*n " State Income Taxes," BulUUn of the National Tax 
AstociaHoH, vol vi, no. 4 (Jai>^> I9ii)> ]^ '^^■ 
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tation to use the funds for purposes which are not immed- 
iately urgent 

Mr. Holcomb holds that a distribution for educational 
purposes is superior to the methods used in Wisconsin and 
New York : ^ 

A method of distribution, at once reasonable and having the 
added advantage of popularity and attractiveness to the general 
public seems to us to be educational purposes. This is so because 
of the preponderating amount of that expense, as compared with 
other governmental expenses. It would readily absorb the yield 
of the income tax, without a suggestion of " surplus ". A measure 
for such distribution is avail^le in the school enrolhnent, and 
finally, and most important, the definite reflection in each tax bill 
of a sharp reduction in the largest item, would have a maik«d 
effect in the attitude of the taxpayer towards the tax. 

The same results could in large measure be obtained by assign- 
ing the yield to the state educational department, to be distributed 
under its supervision as so-called " state aid." .... 

The distribution of a large part of the proceeds of the 
income tax to the local units in some way is desirable imder 
present conditions. The income tax is intended as a sub- 
stitute for the unsatisfactory perscsial property tax in nearly 
all of the states in which it has recently been adopted or 
enlai^;ed in scope, and as such a reimbursement is due to the 
local taxing units for those suras which, if they did not 
actually receive, they should have received under the cM 
system. The Committee on Model Taxation regards this 
question of distribution as one to which a dogmatic answer 
cannot be given, since tiie local units are relieved from a 
part of their tax bimlen in »ther case, — that is, they are 
assisted if the revenue is distributed directly to them, but 
tiiey are also assisted if the proceeds of the income tax 
are assigned to the state treasury and are used for general 

*Holcomb, ofi. cit., p, 12?. 
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state purposes, for the direct state tax is correspondingly 
lightened. This is undeniably true, but in this matter, as 
in many other instances, the actual reliefs or burdens con- 
ferred tiiraugli the operation of taxes are extremely likely 
to be assumed by the least intelligent of the taxpayers to 
remain where they first fall. Hence a better understanding 
on the part of the average taxpayer of the actual effect of 
the income tax is obtained if at least a part of the proceeds 
is distributed to the local unit in which tiie taxpayer re- 
sides. Furthermore, the distribution should be made with 
such a purpose and in such a way that the taxpayer is made 
conscious of the lightening of his tax burden. The effect of 
the actual process of this distribution was in fact felt clearly 
and with excellent effect upon the popular sentiment towards 
the income tax ^en at the close of 1920 the New York state 
comptroller made the refunds due the localities under the 
state income tax law. The method which the Committee on 
Model Taxation suggests in its preliminary report, that of a 
division of tiie proceeds of the income tax in the propor- 
tions which the state and local ^cpenditures bear to the 
total state and local expenditure combined, is prtAably a 
workable and satisfactory one. If, further, this method 
is combined with one by which the details of distribu- 
tion are worked out according to some educational factor, 
as is advised by Mr. Holcomb, the results should be more 
satisfactory than those now obtained in Wisconsin or New 
York. 

9, Financial restdts 
The productivity of the state income tax under modem 
conditions can be no more vividly described than by the 
citation of New York's $37,000,000 in receipts frtMn the 
operation of the tax on individual incomes in the first year 
of collection. AVhen Hie scale of incomes and of the state 
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budget is taken into cOTisideration the financial results in 
Wisconsin and Massachusetts are hardly less impressive. 
It has been demonstrated that it is possible for a state to 
collect one-fifth as much as the federal government collects 
by means of the income tax, to reap a sum which is almost 
equal to one-third of the state's revenue, and to conduct the 
operations of assessment and collection at a cost of 
(approximately) two per cent on aseesHnents, — the record 
of Massachusetts with the income tax. These facts are 
significant in any forward look over the financial affairs of 
the American states. The income tax is not now regarded 
as a cure-all for financial ills ; it is recognized that it cannot 
properly occupy a position of sole importance in the 
taxing plan of a state, but must 'be fitted into a diversified 
tax scheme; but the question ai its productiveness and 
economy is now answered, and in that respect the judgment 
of the nineteenth century has been reversed. 

10. Conclusion 
In concluding a study of the income tax in modem in- 
dustrial countries in 1911, Professor Seligman emjJiasized 
three lessons which might be lea.med from tiie history of 
the income tax : first, the income tax was coming, in the 
United states as elsewhere; second, the tax worked better 
from year to year and from decade to decade; and, third, its 
success depended, almost more than in die case of any 
other modem institution, upon administrative machinery, 
A survey of the ten years of tax history which have passed 
since those words were written brings added proof of each 
of the three statements, for state income taxes in particular 
as well as for taxes of wider application- State income 
taxes are coming, — ^pushed to the front by the ever-increas- 
ing dissatisfaction with general property taxes, by the lure 
of a large yield, and by the willingness to experiment which 
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the financial changes of the war have brought abooit From 
year to year improvements have been made and the tax has 
worked more effectively, — as Massachusetts has adapted and 
improved the income tax devices of Wisconsin and as New 
York has seized upon both, utilized them, and moved a step 
ahead. Finally, the realization of the prime importance of 
woricable administrative machinery is now nation-wide. 
Under the financial conditions of the present the modem 
income tax must be regarded as one of the most productive 
and one of the most satisfactory sources of state revenue. 
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Extract fboh the "Pbeuminaby Report of the Cqhuittee AnoiHTED 

BY THE National Tax Asscoation to Psepaks a Plan of a 

Model System or State and Local Taxation," 

September, 1918 

III, The Proposed Personal Income Tax 
Section 11. The first decision reached by the committee was 
that in the proposed model system of state and local taxation 
there should be a personal tax levied with the exclusive view of 
carrying out the principle that every person having taxable 
ability should pay a direct tax to the government under which 
he is domiciled. There appeared to be four forms of personal 
taxation which have been employed for this purpose. 

The first of these is the poll tax. It is evident, however, 
from the nature of the case that this tax would be utterly in- 
adequate to accomplish the object in view, even if levied at 
graduated rates, as has sometimes been done in other coun- 
tries. It would be so unequal and so far inferior to the other 
forms of personal taxation that it cannot be deemed worthy of 
serious consideration. Whether, as a supplement to an ad^ 
quate system of personal taxation, it might be desirable to retain 
the poll tax as a means of insurit^ some contribution from 
people owning no property and having small incomes, the com- 
mittee preferred not to consider in this report. It has been our 
desire to confine ourselves to main issues, and not to undertake 
to solve every minor problem of taxation. We, therefore, say 
nothing about the poll tax, except that it is inadequate for 
the purpose that we have in view, and cannot be recommended 
as an important element in any system of state and local 
taxation. 

The second method of imposing the personal tax would be 

to levy a tax upon every man's net fortune, that is, upon the 

208 [208 
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total of his assets in excess of his habilities, without exemption 
of any kind of asset or exclusion of any liability. This would not 
mean a general property tax, but a net property tax such as is 
found in some countries in Europe. It would be a tax levied 
not upon property as such, but upon net fortune as a measure 
of the citizen's personal liability to contribute to the govern- 
ment under which he is dcaniciled. It would be entirely dis- 
tinct frcan any tax that might be levied objectively upon prop- 
erty, as property, at the place of its situs, and would have to 
be levied exclusively upon the property owner at his place of 
diwnicile. It would necessarily be levied at a moderate rate, 
perhaps $3 per $1000, which would correspond approximately 
to a six per cent income tax upon investments yielding five 
per cent. Although precedents may be found in other coun- 
tries for such a personal tax levied upon net fortunes, the 
committee has concluded that it is not to be recommended for 
adoption in the United States. Such a tax would raise the 
difficult constitutional question of the right of a state to levy 
a tax even upon the net fortune of a citizen if that fortune 
included tat^ble property located in another commonwealth. 
It is, furthermore, foreign to American experience, and would 
certainly not lead us along the line of least resistance. Since 
the coming of the federal income tax, it is obvious that it is 
easier for the states, and more convenient for the taxpayers, 
to adopt inoMne rather than net fortune as the measure of the 
obligation of the citizen to contribute to the government under 
which he lives. 

The third method of personal taxation is what may be called 
a presumptive income tax, that is, a tax levied upon persons 
accordii^ to certain external indicia which are taken to be 
satisfactory measures of taxable ability. House rent is the 
index commonly used in such presumptive income taxes, and 
a tax on rentals has been proposed in times past by special 
commissions in Massachusetts and New York. Such a tax 
would be comparatively easy to administer, and would raise 
no difficult constitutional questions. It would undoubtedly be 
better than an income tax or a tax on net fortunes if those 
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taxes were badly administered. But the amount that a citizen 
pays for house rent is after all such a very imperfect and inade- 
quate indication of his income or fortune that the committee is 
unwilling to recommend it to any state in which there is any 
reasonable expectation that conditions are, or may presently 
become, favorable for the introduction of a better form of 
personal tax. It appears that in France, where the tax on 
rentals has been in continuous operation since the Revolution, 
there is so little correspondence between house rents and tax- 
able ability that in the greater part of the commimes the taxing 
officials disregard to a greater or less extent the letter of the 
law, and assess people according to what they appear able to 
pay. The committee finds, therefore, that the tax on rentals 
is not to be recommended except, perhaps, as a last resort 
in states where administrative and other conditions are un- 
favorable to the introduction of any better form of personal 



There remains a fourth form of personal taxation, the per- 
sonal income tax. By this is meant a tax levied upon persms 
with respect to their inccmies which are taxed not objectively 
as inc(»nes but as elements determining the taxable abili^ of 
the persons who receive them. This tax is better fitted flian 
any other to carry out the principle that every person having 
taxable ability shall make a reasonable contribution to the sup- 
port of the government under which he lives. It is as fair in 
principle as any tax can be ; under proper conditions, it can be 
well administered by an American state, as Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts have proved; it is a form of taxation which 
meets with popular favor at the present time, and therefore 
seems to Offer the line of least resistance. The committee, 
therefore, is of the opinion that a personal income tax is the 
best method of enforcing the personal obligation of the citizen 
for the support of the government under which he lives, and 
recommends it as a constituent part of a model system of state 
and local taxation. 

Section 12. While it is impossible in this report' to describe 
the proposed taxes in every detail, it is essential that the 
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CMnmittee should explain at least in broad outlines the manner 
in which these taxes should be levied. In so doing it will be 
necessary to refer constantly to the general principles pre- 
viously stated, Mid to adjust the details of each tax in such a 
manner as to enable it to carry mto effect logically and con- 
sistently the principle upon which it is based. 

Since the purpose of the personal incane tax is to enforce 
the obligation of every citizen to the government under which 
he is domiciled, it is obvious that this tax must be levied only 
upon persons and in the states where they are domiciled. It 
is contrary to the theory of the tax that it should apply to the 
income f nwn any business as such, or apply to the income of 
any property as such. The tax should be levied upon persons 
in respect of their entire net incomes, and should be collected 
only fnxn persons and at places where they are domiciled. It 
should not be collected from busiitess concerns, either incor- 
porated or unincorporated, since such action would defeat the 
very purpose of the tax. 

At first thought this prc^sal will doubtless seem objection- 
^le to many, who will ask why a state should not tax all in- 
comes derived frown business or property located within its 
jurisdiction, irrespective of whether the recipients are resi- 
dents or non-residents. And if the personal income tax were 
the only one proposed, the objection would be well grounded. 
The committee, however, is under the necessity of reconcil- 
ing the conflicting claims of the states, and of dcyiig so in a 
manner that will avoid unjust double and triple taxation of 
interstate business and investments. We, therefore, propose 
as the only practicable remedy a system which comprises three 
taxes, each of which is designed to satisfy fully and fairly 
the legitimate claims of our several states. We are elsewhere 
providing methods by which property will be taxed where lo- 
cated and business will be taxed where it is carried on. At this 
point, we are dealing exclusively with a personal tax designed 
to enforce the right of our states to tax all persons dc«niciled 
within their jurisdictions; and we are merely insisting that, 
in enforcing this claim, the states shall act consistently, and 
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shall confine personal taxation to persons and attempt to levy 
it only at the place of domicile. If the personal income tax 
is levied in any other way, it will simply reproduce and per- 
petuate the old evil of unjust double taxation of interstate 
property and interstate business. 

The second detailed recommendation we have to make is 
that the personal income tax shall be levied in respect of the 
citizen's entire net income from all sources. Under existing 
constitutional limitations, of course, interest upon the bonds 
of the United States and the salaries of federal officials cannot 
be taxed by the states, but we recommend that all other sources 
of income be subject to the income tax without exception or 
qualification. We are aware that, under the unreasonable and 
unworkable requirements of the general property tax, it has 
appeared desirable in times past to exempt state and local 
bonds from taxation, to exempt real-estate mort^^s, and to 
grant various other exemptions. All such exemptions are in- 
consistent with the theory of the tax we here pri^wse, and 
should be discontinued as rapidly as the circumstances of each 
case permit. Against the policy which led to these exemptions 
under the general property tax we kere offer no criticism. But 
we are now dealing with a tax which is designed to be a part of 
a new system of taxation, and it is evident that none of the 
considerations which led to the exemptions created under the 
general property tax are applicable to a persona! income tax 
levied upon the principle we here advocate. The personal obli- 
gation of the citizen to contribute to the support of the govern- 
ment under which he lives should not be affected by the fonn 
his investments take, and to exempt any form of investment can 
only bring about an unequal, and therefore an unjust distribu- 
tion of this tax. Our reasoning applies, of course, to the 
exemption which agencies of the federal government now en- 
joy. But that is a matter which is beyond the control of the 
states, and for the purposes of this report it will be considered 
a fixed datum which must be accepted.' 

1 Wc here follow the view that has long prevaileid concerning exigtbig 
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Our third specific recommendation is that the personal in- 
come tax should be levied upon net income defined substan- 
tially as a good accountant would determine it. We submit 
no formal definition at this time, and content ourselves with 
referring to the provisions of the Wisconsin and the Massa- 
chusetts income taxes. Our recommendation means that oper- 
ating expenses and interest on indebtedness must be deducted, 
but we wish to call attention to the fact that the issue by the 
federal government of large amounts of bonds which are 
exempt from local taxatitm will make it necessary for the states 
to limit the interest deduction to an amount proportional to 
the income which the taxpayer derives from taxable sources. 
This would mean that if a person derives half of his income 
from taxable sources and one-half from tax-exempt federal 
bonds, he should be permitted to deduct but one-half of the 
interest that he pays upon his indebtedness. Any other pro- 
cedure will tend to make the personal income tax a farce in 
many cases and will give occasion for legitimate complaint. 

The fourth recommendation relates to the exemption of small 
inccones. The committee believes that the amount of income 
exempted from the personal income tax should not exceed 
$600 for a single person and $1200 for a husband and wife, 
with a further exemption of $200 for each dependent up to a 
number not to exceed three. This would give us a maximum 
exemption of $1,800 for a family consisting of husband, wife, 
and three children or other dependents. We recognize, how- 
ever, that conditions may well differ in various states, and have 
decided to make no specific recommendations about the amount 
of the exemptions granted to persons having small incomes. 
We limit ourselves to the above statement of the maximum 
exemptions that should be granted and the further observation 

restrictions on the taxing power of the states. In two recent cases 
(Peck V. J-owc and U. S. Glue Co. v. Oak Creek, 24? U. S.) the court 
has ifeveloped a doctrine which may justify the belief that a net income 
tax, levied upon state officials along with all other persons, with respect 
to their entire net incomes, might not be held to be a tax upon agencies 
of the federal government, and therefore forbidden by federal decisions. 
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that, under a. democratic fonn of government, it is desirable 
to exempt as few people as possible from the necessi^ of 
making a direct personal contribution toward support of 
the state.' 

Our fifth recommendation is that the rate of the income tax 
shall be the same for all kinds of income, that is, that it shall 
not be differentiated according to the sources from which 
ina>me is derived. If the tax stood by itself, a strong ail- 
ment could be made for imposii^ a higher rate upon funded 
than upon unfunded incomes. But the tax is, in fact, designed 
to be part of a system of taxation in which there will be a tax 
upon tat^iible property. Under this system there will be heavier 
taxation of the sources from which funded incomes are de- 
rived; and there will, therefore, be little if any ground for 
attempting to differentiate the rates of the personal inccmie 
tax. Such differentiation, furthermore, would greatly compli- 
cate the administration of the tax, and would lead to numerous 
difficulties. Upon all accounts, therefore, we recommend that 
there shall be no differentiation of the rate. 

In the sixth place we recommend that the rates of taxatiofl 
shall be progressive, the progression depending upon the amount 
of the taxpayer's net income. Concerning the precise schedule 
of rates, we offer certain general recommendaticms. The 
lowest rate should not be less than one per cent, and under 
present conditions we r^ard it as inexpedient for any state to 
impose a rate higher than six per cent. The classes of taxable 
inctMne to which the various rates apply need not be smaller 
than $1000, and probably should not be larger. It resuUs from 
what has been said that if the exemption to a single person be 
placed at $600, we would recommend a tax of one per cent upon 
any amount of income between $600 and $1600; a tax of two 
per cent upon any amount of income betweeen $1600 and 
$2600; a tax of three per cent upon any amount of income 

' For administrative convenience fie teconunend that, in order (0 
minimize the number of very small tax bills, no person liable to pay m 
income tax shall be assessed for less than $1.00. 
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between $2600 and $3600; a tax of four per cent upon any 
amount of income between $3600 and $4600 ; a tax of five per 
cent upon any amount of income between $4600 and $5600 ; and 
a tax of six per cent upon all income in excess of $5600. We 
present these figures merely for the purpose of illustrating our 
preferences, and make no definite recommendation except that 
the rates of the personal inccme tax should be moderate, and 
should be, as nearly as practicable, uniform throughout the 
United States. 

Our seventh suggestion concerns the administration of the 
proposed tax. No argument can be needed by the National 
Tax Association to support our reconunendation that the ad- 
ministration of the personal income tax should be placed in the 
hands of state officials. This we regard as an indispensable 
condition for the successful operation of any state income tax, 
and we should be disinclined to reccanmend the adoption of an 
income tax by any commonwealth that is unwilling to turn over 
its administration to a well organized and properly equipped 
state tax department. Local administration of an income tax 
has never worked well, and in our opinion, never can operate 
satisfactorily. It is obvious, finally, that a state tax com- 
mission, or a>mmissioner, is the proper agent to administer 
the proposed tax ; and we desire to record our belief that satis- 
factory results are hardly to be expected if the administration 
is turned over to any other state officials. Upon this whole 
question of administration, which is of the most vital import- 
ance, we are fortunate in being able to rely upon the authority 
of the opinions repeatedly expressed by the conferences of the 
National Tax Association. We are glad also to point to the 
experience of Wisconsin and Massachusetts. 

Our eighth recomm«idation is that the personal income tax 
be collected from taxpayers, upon the basis of strictly en- 
forced and controlled returns, and without any attempt to col- 
lect it at the source. Upon this point there might have been 
doubt several years ago. But the experience of Wisconsin 
and Massachusetts shows conclusively that, with good admin- 
istration, a reasonable tax upon incomes can be collected in 
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the manner we have recommended, with the general cooperation 
of the taxpayers and with the minimum amount of evasion. 
Collection at source presents serious administrative difficulties, 
imposes unwarranted burdens upon third parties in respect of 
transactions which strictly concern only the taxpayers and the 
government, and not infrequently tends to shift the burden of 
the tax to the wrong shoulders. What we seek is a personal 
income tax which shall not be shifted and shall bring home 
to the taxpayer, in the most direct possible form, his personal 
obligation for the support of the government under which he 
lives. Collection at the source is plainly inconsistent with the 
purpose of such a tax. We recommend, however, that in 
certain cases infoimation at the source be required as is now 
done under the Massachusetts and Wisconsin income taxes. 
Such information is helpful to the administrative officials, and 
does not alter the incidence or otherwise affect injuriously the 
operation of a personal income tax. 

Section 13. The only remaining point is that of the proper 
disposition of the proceeds of this tax. So far as our general 
plan of taxation is concerned, it is immaterial whether the 
revenue from the personal income tax is retained in the state 
treasury, distributed to the local political units, or divided 
between the state and local governments. It is probable, 
furthermore, that the same solution may not be advisable in 
every state. If the state should keep the entire revenue, then 
every section of the state would benefit to the extent that such 
revenue might reduce the direct state tax. Upon the other 
hand, if the revenue from the income tax is distributed wholly 
to the local units, as is now the case in Massachusetts, the 
lightening of local burdens tends to reduce the pressure of the 
direct state tax. It seems probable that in most cases a 
division of the revenue would be considered preferable; and 
in such cases we suggest that the state governments might well 
retain a proportion correspcMiding to the proportion which state 
expenditures bear to the total of the state and local expendi- 
tures, and that the same principle should apply in determining 
the share received by each of the subordinate political units. 
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Thus in case state expenditures amount to one-fifth of the 
total, county expenditures to two-fifths, and municipal ex- 
penditures to two-fifths, the state should receive one-fifth of 
■Jie revenue from the income tax, the counties two-fifths, and 
the municipalities two-fifths. Whether distribution to the 
local units should be made upon the basis of the amount of 
the tax collected in each unit, or whether the tax should be 
distributed upon some other basis, is also immaterial to our 
general plan of taxation. In states where domiciliary changes 
occurring under the general property tax have not produced 
an unnatural concentration of wealth in certain localities, it 
will probably be best to distribute the revenue according to the 
domicile of the taxpayers. But where, as in Massachusetts, 
tinder the operation of the general property tax, wealth has 
been greatly concentrated in a few localities, such a method of 
distribution is obviously impossible and some other method 
must be found. In such a case, the income tax revenue might 
be utilized for a state school fund, or might be distributed 
among the localities according to the proportions in which 
they are required to contribute to the direct state tax. Since 
this entire question of distribution must be so largely affected 
by local conditions, the committee prefers to do no more than 
to offer these general suggestiotts. 
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Draft of a Peksonal Income Tax Act 

PlXPAlED Fttt THE NaUOKAL TaX ASSOCIATION BY THE CouuiTm 

Anoama lo FkxPAKE a Plak Fcn a iSfxa. System cr Stats 
AND Local Taxahom. Jamuasy, igzi 

Personal Income Tax 

an act providing for the levying, collecting and paying 

of an income tax on individoals 

Be it Enacted by the Legislature of the State of — ■ 

Article I 

SHORT TITLE AND DEFINITIONS 

Section i. Mort title This Act shall be known and miy 
be dted as The Personal Income Tax Att o£ 192 — . 

Sec. 2. DeflnMloiM. For the purposes of this act and un- 
less otherwise required by the context : 

I. The words "tax commission" mean the state tax com- 



2. The word " taxpayer " includes any mdividual or fiduciary 
subject to the tax imposed by this act. 

3. The word " individual " means a natural person. 

4. The word " fiduciary " means a guardian, trustee, execu- 
tor, administrator, receiver, conservator, or any person, whethtr 
individual or corporate, acting in any fiduciary capacity for 
any person, estate or trust. 

5. The word " person " includes individuals, fiduciaries, part- 
nerships and corporations. 

6. The word " corporation " includes joint-stock companies 
or associations and insurance companies. 

318 [ziS 
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7. The words " tax year " mean the calendar year in which 
the tax is payable. 

8. The words " income year " mean the calendar year or the 
fiscal year, upon the basis of which the net income is computed 
under this act ; if no fiscal year has been established they mean 
the calendar year. 

9, The words " fiscal year " mean an incMne year, ending on 
the last day of any month other than December. 

10, The word " paid " for the purposes of the deductions 
under this act, means " paid or accrued " or " paid or in- 
curred ", and the words " paid or accrued ", " paid or in- 
curred " and " incurred " shall be construed according to the 
method of accounting upon the basis of which the net income 
is computed under this act. The word " received " for the 
purpose of the comput^ion of the net income under this act 
means " received or accrued ", and the words " received or 
accrued " shall be construed according to the method of ac- 
counting upon the basis of which the net inctwne is computed 
under this act. 

11. The word "resident" applies only to individuals and 
includes for the purpose of determining liability to the tax 
imposed by tiiis act, with reference to the income of any income 
year, any individual who shall be a resident of the state on 
April 1 5 of the tax year. 

12, The words " foreign country " mean any jurisdiction 
other than one embraced within the United States. The words 
" United States ", when used in a geographical sense, include 
the states, the territories of Alaska and Hawaii, the EWstrict of 
Columbia and the possessions of the United States. 

Article II 
Imposition of Tax 
Sec. 200. Individuals, t. A tax is hereby imposed upon 
every resident of the state, which tax shall be levied, collected 
and paid annually, with respect to his entire net income as 
herein, cmnputed at the following rates, after deducting the 
exemptions provided in this act: 
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On the first $1000 of net income or any part thereof, one 
per cent ; 

On the second $1000 of net income or any part thereof, two 
per cent ; 

On the third $1000 of net income or any part thereof, three 
per cent ; 

On the fourth $iooo of net income or any part thereof, four 
per cent ; 

On the fifth $1000 of net income or any part thereof, five 
per cent ; 

On all net income in excess of $5000, six per cent. 

2. Such tax shall first be levied, collected and paid in the year 
1921 and with respect to the net income received during the 
calendar dear 1920 or during any income year ending during 
the twelve months ending March 31, 1921, 

Sec. 201. Fiduciaries, i. The tax imposed by this act shall 
be imposed upon resident fiduciaries, which tax shall be levied, 
collected and paid annually with respect to: 

(a) That part of the net income of estates or trusts which 
has not been distributed or become distributable to beneficiaries 
during the income year. In the case of two or more jomt 
fiduciaries, part of whom are non-residents of the state, such 
part of the net income shall be treated as if each fiduciary had 
received an equal share; 

(b) The net income received during the income year by 
deceased individuals who, at the time of death were residents 
and who have died on or after April 15 of the tax year with- 
out having made a return ; 

(c) The entire net income of resident insolvent or incom- 
petent individuals, whether or not any porticm thereof is held 
for the future use of the beneficiaries, where the fiduciary has 
complete charge of such net income. 

2. The tax imposed upon a fiduciary by this act shall be a 
charge against the estate or trust. 
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Article III 

COMPUTATION OF TAX 

Sec. 300. Net income defined. The words " net income " 
means the gross income of a taxpayer less the deductions al- 
lowed by this act. 

Sec. 301. Qrosts income defined, i. The words " gross 
income " includes gains, profits and income derived from 
salaries, wages, or compensation for personal service, of what- 
ever kind and in whatever form paid, or from professions, 
vocations, trades, business, commerce, or sales, or dealings in 
property, whether real or personal, growing out of the owner- 
ship or use of or interest in such property ; also from interest, 
rent, dividends, securities, or the transaction of any business 
carried on for gain or profit, or gains or profits and income 
derived from any source whatever. The amount of all such 
items shall be included in the gross income of the income year 
in which received by the taypayer, unless, under the methods 
of accounting permitted under this act, any such amounts are 
to be properly accounted for as of a different period. 

2. The words " gross inctHne," does not include the follow- 
ing items, which shall be exempt from taxation under this act : 

(a) The proceeds of life-insurance policies and contracts 
paid upon the death of the insured to individual beneficiaries 
or to the estate of the insured ; 

(b) The amount received by the insured as a return of 
premium or premiums paid by him under life insurance, en- 
dowment or annuity contracts, either during the term or at the 
maturity of the term mentioned in the contract or upon sur- 
render of the contract ; 

(c) The value of property acquired by gift, bequest, devise 
or descent (but the income from such property shall be in- 
cluded in gross income) ; 

(d) Interest upon the obligations of the United States or 
its possessions ; 

(e) Salaries, wages and other compensation received from 
the United States by officials or employees thereof, including 
persons in the military or naval forces of the United States ; 
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(f) Any amounts received throi:^ accident or health insur- 
ance or under workmen's compensation acts, as cc»npensatioii 
for personal injuries or sickness, plus the amount of any dam- 
ages received, whether by suit or agreement, on account of 
such injuries or sickness. 

Sec. 302. Bttsi* of return vt net income, i. Taxpayers 
who customarily estimate their income on a basis other than 
that of actual cash receipts and disbursements may, with the 
approval of the tax commission, return thetr net income under 
this act upon a similar basis. Taxpayers who customarily esti- 
mate their income on the basis of an established fiscal year 
instead of on that of the calendar year, may, with the ap- 
proval of the tax commission, and subject to such rules and 
regulations as it may establish, return their net income under 
this act on the basis of such fiscal year, in lieu of that of the 
calendar year. 

2. A taxpayer may, with the approval of the tax commission 
and under such regulations as it may prescribe, change his 
income year from fiscal year to calendar year or otherwise, 
in which case his net income shall be ccxnputed upon the basis 
of such new inc(»ne year. 

3. An individual carrying on business in partnership shall 
be liable for inoMne tax only in his individual capacity and 
shall include in his gross income the distributive share of the 
net income of the partnership received by him or distributable 
to him during the income year. 

4. Every individual, taxable under this act, who is a bent 
ficiary of an estate or trust, shall include in his gross income 
the distributive share of the net income of the estate or trust, 
received by him or distributable to him during the income year. 
Unless otherwise provided in the law, the will, the deed or other 
instrument creating the estate, trust or fiduciary relation, the 
net income shall be deemed to be distributed or distributable 
to the beneficiaries (including the fiduciary as a beneficiary, in 
the case of income accumulated for future distribution) ratably, 
in proportion to their respective interests. 

Sec. 303. Detenninoition of gain or loss. For the purpo.se 
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o£ ascertaining the gain or loss from the sale or other dis- 
position of property, real, personal or mixed, the basis shall 

be, in the case of property acquired before January i, , 

the fair market price or value of such property as of that date, 
if such price or value exceeds the original cost, and in all other 
cases, the cost thereof ; Provided, that in the case of property 
which was included in the last preceding annual inventory used 
in determining net income in a return under this act, such in- 
ventory value shall be taken in lieu of cost or market value. 
The final distribution to the taxpayer of the assets of a cor- 
poration shall be treated as a sale of the stock or securities 
of the corporation owned by him and the gain or loss shall 
be computed accordingly. 

Sec. 304. Ex>diange8 of property, i. When property is 
exchanged for other property, the property received in exchange 
shall, for the purpose of determining gain or loss, be treated 
as the equivalent of cash to the amount of its fair market value, 
provided a market exists in which all the property so received 
can be disposed of at the time of exchange, for a reasonably 
certain and definite price in cash ; otherwise such exchange shall 
be considered as a conversion of assets fnwn one form to an- 
other, from which no gain or loss shall be deemed to arise. 

2. In the case of the organization of a corporation, the stock 
or securities received shall be considered to take the place of 
property transferred therefor and no gain or loss shall be 
deemed to arise therefrom. 

3. When, in connection with the reorganization, merger or 
consolidaticnt of a corporation, a taxpayer receives, in place of 
stock or securities owned by him, new stock or securities, the 
basis of computing the gain or loss if any shall be, in case the 

stock or securities owned were acquired before January i, , 

the fair market price or value thereof as of that date, if such 
price or value exceeds the original cost, and in all other cases 
the cost thereof. 

Sec. 305. Inventory. Whenever in the opinion of the tax 
cwnmission the use of inventories is necessary in order clearly 
to determine the income of any taxpayer, inventories shall be 
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taken by such taxpayer, upon such basis as the tax ccMnmission 
may prescribe, conforming as nearly as may be to the best 
accounting practice in the trade or business and most dearly 
reflecting the income, and conforming so far as may be, to the 
forms and methods prescribed by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, under the acts of Congress then 
providing for the taxation of incomes. 

Sec. 306. Deductions. In computit^ net income there 
shall be allowed as deductions : 

(a) All the ordinary and necessary expenses paid during the 
income year in carrying on any trade or business, including a 
reasonable allowance for salaries or other compensation for 
personal services actually rendered, and includii^ rentals or 
other payments required to be made as a condition to the 
continued use or possession, for the purposes of the trade or 
business, of property to which the taxpayer has not taken or is 
not taking title or in which he has no equity ; 

(b) All interest paid during the income year on indebtedness ; 

(c) Taxes paid or accrued within the income year, imposed 
by the authority of the United States or of any of its posses- 
sions or of any state, territory or the District of Columbia or 
of any foreign country; except inheritance taxes, and except 
income taxes imposed by this act and taxes assessed for local 
benefits, of a kind tending to increase the value of the prop- 
erty assessed; 

(d) Losses sustained during the income year and not com- 
pensated for by insurance or otherwise, if incurred in trade 
or business ; 

(e) Losses sustained during the income year and not com- 
pensated for by insurance or otherwise, if incurred in any 
transaction entered into for profit, though not connected with 
the trade or business ; 

(f ) Losses sustained during the income year, of property not 
connected with the trade or business, if arisii^ from fires, 
storms, shipwreck or other casualty, or frtrni theft, and not 
compensated for by insurance or otherwise ; 

(g) Debts ascertained to be worthless and charged 08. with- 
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in the income year, if the amount has previously been included 
in gross income in a return under this act ; 

(h) A reasonable allowance for the depreciation and obsoles- 
cence of property used in the trade or business ; and, in the case 
of mines, oil and gas wells, other natural deposits, and timber, 
a reasonable allowance for depletion; Provided, That in com- 
puting the deductions allowed under this paragraph, the basis 
shall be the cost (including in the case of mines, oil and gas 
welis and other natural deposits, the cost of development, not 
otherwise deducted), and in the case of property acquired prior 

to January i, , the fair market value of the property (or 

the taxpayer's interest therein) on that date shall be taken in 
lieu of cost up to that date. The reasonable allowances under 
this paragraph shall be made under rules and r^ulations to be 
prescribed by the tax commission. In the case of leases the 
deductions allowed may be equitably apportioned between the 
lessor and lessee ; 

(i) In the case of taxpayers who keep regular books of ac- 
count, upon an accrual basis and in accordance with standard 
accounting practice, reserve for bad debts and for contii^ent 
liabilities, under such rules and restrictions as the tax com- 
mission may impose. If the tax commission shall at any time 
deem the reserve excessive in amount, it may restore such ex- 
cess to income, either in a subsequent year or as a part of the 
income of the income year and assess it accordingly. 

Sec. 307. Items not deductible. In computing net income 
no deduction shall in any case be allowed in respect of : 

(a) Personal, living or family expenses; 

(b) Any amount paid out for new buildings or for permanent 
improvements or betterments, made to increase the value of 
any property or estate ; 

(c) Any amount expended in restoring property for which 
an allowance is or has been made; 

(d) Premiums paid on any life-insurance policy covering the 
life of any officer or employee or of any individual financially 
interested in any trade or business carried on by the taxpayer, 
when the taxpayer is directly or indirectly a beneficiary under 
such policy. 
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Sec. 308. Exemptions, i. There shall be deducted from 
the net income the following exemptions : 

(a) In the case of a single individual, a personal exemption 
of $1000; 

(b) In the case of the head of a family, or a married individ- 
ual living with husband or wife, a personal exemption of $2000. 
A husband and wife living tc^ther shall receive but one per- 
sonal exemption of $2000 against their aggregate net income; 
and in case they make separate returns, the personal exemption 
of $2000 may be taken by either or divided between them; 

(c) $200 for each individual (other than husband and wife) 
dependent upon and receiving his chief support from the tax- 
payer, if such dependent individual is under eighteen years 
of age or is incapable of self-support, because mentally or 
physically defective; 

(d) In the case of a fiduciary ; if taxable under clause (a) 
of paragraph i of section 201, a personal exemption of $1000; 
if taxable under clause (b) of said paragraph, the same exemp- 
tion as would be allowed the deceased, if living; if taxable 
under clause (c) of said paragraj^, the same exemptions to 
which the beneficiary would be entitled. 

2. The status on the last day of the income year shall deter- 
mine the right to the exemptions provided in this section; 
Provided that a taxpayer shall be entitled to such exemptions 
for husband or wife or dependent who has died during the 
income year. 

Article IV 
Returns 
Sec. 400. IiKHvidual returtta. i. Every resident, having a 
net income during the income year of $1000 or over, if sii^^e, 
or if married and not living with husband or wife ; or having 
a net income for the income year of $20CX) or over, if married 
and living with husband or wife; shall make a return under 
oath, stating specifically the items of his gross income and the 
deductions and exempticjns allowed by this act. 
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2. If a husband and wife living together have an aggregate 
net income of $2000 or over, each shall make such a return, 
unless the income of each is included in a single joint return. 

3. If the taxpayer is unable to make his own return, the 
return shall be made by a duly authorized agent or by a guardian 
or other person charged with the care of the person or prt^erty 
of such taxpayer. 

Sec. 401. Fiduciary returns, l. Every fiduciary subject 
to taxation under the provisions of this act, as provided in 
section 201 hereof, shall make a return under oath, for the 
individual, estate, or trust for whom or for which he acts, if 
the net income thereof amounts to $1000 or over. 

2. The return made by a fiduciary shall state specifically the 
items of gross income, and the deductions and exemptions al- 
lowed by this act and such other facts as the tax ctnnmission 
may prescribe. Under such regulations as the tax commission 
may prescribe, a return may be made by one of two or more 
joint fiduciaries. 

3. Fiduciaries required to make returns under this act shall 
be subject to all the provisions of this act which apply to 
individuals. 

Sec. 402. Inforimtion at source. I. Every individual, 
partnership, corporation, joint stock company or association or 
insurance company, being a resident or having a place of busi- 
ness in this state, in whatever capacity acting, including lessees 
or mortgagors of real or personal property, fiduciaries, em- 
ployers and all officers and employees of the state or of any 
political subdivision of the state, having the control, receipt, 
custody, disposal or payment of interest (other than interest 
coupons payable to bearer), rent, salaries, wages, premiums, 
annuities, compensations, remunerations, emoluments or other 
fixed or determinable annual or periodical gains, profits and 
income, amounting to $1000 or over, paid or payable during 
any year to any taxpayer, shall make complete return thereof 
under oath, to the tax commission, under such regulations and 
in such form and manner and to such extent as may be pre- 
scribed by it. 
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2. Every partnership, having a place of business in the state, 
shall make a return, stating specifically the items of its gross 
income and the deductions allowed by this act, and shall include 
in the return the names and addresses of the individuals who 
would be entitled to share in the net income if distributed, and 
the amount of the distributive share of each individual. The 
return shall be sworn to by any one of the partners. 

3. Every fiduciary shall make, under oath, a return for the 
individual, estate or trust for whom or for which he acts, if 
the net income thereof, distributed or distributable to bene- 
ficiaries during the year is $1000 or over, in which case the 
fiduciary shall set forth in such return the items of the gross 
income, the deductions allowed by this act, the net income, the 
names and addresses of the beneficiaries, the amounts distri- 
buted or distributable to each and the amount, if any, lawfully 
retained by him for future distribution. Such return may be 
made by one of two or more joint fiduciaries. 

Sec. 403. Time and place of filing returns. Returns shall 
be in such form as the tax commission may from time to time 
prescribe and shall be filed with the tax commission, at its main 
office or at any branch office which it may establish, on or be- 
fore the fifteenth day of the fourth month next after the pre- 
ceding calendar year or any income year ending after such 
calendar year and on or before the thirty-first day of March. 
In case of sickness, absence or other disability, or whenever 
in its judgment good cause exists, the tax commission may al- 
low further time for filing returns. There shall be annexed 
to the return the affidavit or affirmation of the taxpayer makii^ 
the return, to the effect that the statements contained therein 
are true. The tax commission shall cause to be prepared blank 
forms for the said returns and shall cause them to be distri- 
buted throughout the state and to be furnished upon application, 
but failure to receive or secure the form shall not relieve any 
taxpayer from the obligation of making any return herein 
required. 

Sec. 404. Failure to file reiturns; supplementary returns. 
If the tax commission shall be of the opinion that any taxpayer 
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has failed to file a return, or to include in a return filed, either 
intentionally or through error, items of taxable income, it may 
require from such taxpayer a return, or a supplementary re- 
turn, under oath, in such form as it shall prescribe, of all the 
items of income which the taxpayer received during the year 
for which the return is made, whether or not taxable under 
the provisions of this act. If from a supplementary return, 
or otherwise, the tax commission finds that any items of in- 
come, taxable under this act, have been omitted from the 
original return it may require the items'so omitted to be dis- 
closed to it, under oath of the taxpayer, and to be added to 
the original return. Such supplementary return and the cor- 
rection of the original return shall not relieve the taxpayer from 
any of the penalties to which he may be liable under any pro- 
vision of this act. The tax commission may proceed under 
the provisions of section 502 of this act whether or not it re- 
quires a return or a supplementary return under this section. 
Article V 

COLLECTION AND ENFORCEMENT OF TAX 

Sec, 500, Time and place 0* payment of tax. i. The full 

amount of the tax payable, as the same shall appear from the 
face of the return, shall be paid to the tax commission at the 
office where the return is filed, at the time fixed by law for filing 
the return. If the time for filing the return shall be extended, 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, from the time 
when the return was originally required to be filed, to the time 
of payment, shall be added and paid. 

2. The tax may be paid with uncertified check, during such 
time and under such regulations as the tax commission shall 
prescribe, but if a check so received is not paid by the bank 
on which it is drawn, the taxpayer by whom such check is 
tendered shall remain liable for the payment of the tax and 
for all legal penalties, the same as if such check had not been 
tendered. 

Sec, 501, Exaitrination of returns, i. As soon as prac- 
ticable after the return is filed, the tax commission shall examine 
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it and compute the tax, and the amount so OMnputed by the 
tax commission shall be the tax. If the tax found due shall be 
greater than the amount theretofore paid, the excess shall be 
paid to the tax commission within ten days after notice of the 
amount shall be mailed by the tax commission. 

2. If the return is made in good faith and the understate- 
ment of the tax is not due to any fault of the taxpayer, there 
shall be no penalty or additional tax added because of such un- 
derstatement, but interest shall be added to the amount of the 
deficiency at the rate of i per cent for each month or fraction 
of a month. 

3. If the understatement is due to negligence on the part of 
the taxpayer, but without intent to defraud, there shall be 
added to the amount of the deficiency 5 per cent thereof, and 
in addition, interest at the rate of i per cent per month or 
fraction of a month. 

4. If the understatement is false or fraudulent, with intent 
to evade the tax, the tax on the additional incc»ne discovered 
to be taxable shall be doubled and an additional i per cent 
per month or fraction of a month shall be added. 

5. The interest provided for in this section shall in all cases 
be computed from the date the tax was originally due to the 
date of payment. 

6. If the amount of tax found due as computed shall be less 
than the amount theretofore paid, the excess shall be refunded 
by the tax commission out of the proceeds of the tax retained 
by it as provided in this act. 

Sec. 502. Additional laxes. If the tax commission dis- 
covers from the examination of the return or otherwise that 
the income of any taxpayer, or any portion thereof, has not 
been assessed, it may, at any time within two years after the 
time when the return was due, assess the same and give notice 
to the taxpayer of such assessment, and such taxpayer shall 
thereupon have an opportunity, within thirty days, to confer 
with the tax commission as to the proposed assessment. The 
limitation of two years to the assessment of aich tax or addi- 
tional tax shall not apply to the assessment of additional taxes 
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Upon fraudulent returns. After the expiration of thirty days 
from such notification the tax commission shall assess the 
income of such taxpayer or any portion thereeof which it be- 
lieves has not theretofore been assessed and shall give notice 
to the taxpayer so assessed, of the amount of the tax and 
interest and penalties if any, and the amount thereof shall be 
due and payable within ten days from the date of such notice. 
The provisions of this act with respect to revisiCMi and appeal 
shall apply to a tax so assessed. No additional tax amounting 
to less than one dollar shall be assessed. 

Sec. 503. Warrant for the collectdon of <taxes. If any 
tax imposed by this act or any portion of such tax be not paid 
within sixty days after the same becomes due, the tax com- 
mission shall issue a warrant under its hand and official seal 
directed to the sheriff of any county of the state, commanding 
him to levy upon and sell the real and personal prt^jerty of the 
taxpayer, found within his county, for the payment of the 
amount thereof, with the added penalties, interest and the cost 
of executing the warrant and to return such warrant to the 
tax commission and pay to it the money collected 1^ virtue 
thereof by a time to be therein specified, not less than sixty 
days from the date of the warrant. The sheriff shall within 
five days after the receipt of the warrant, file with the clerk of 
his county a copy thereof, and thereupon the clerk shall enter 
in the judgment docket, in the column for judgment debtors, 
the name of the taxpayer mentioned in the warrant, and in 
apprt^riate columns the amount of the tax or portion thereof 
and penalties for which the warrant is issued and the date 
when such cc^y is filed, and thereupon the amount of such 
warrant so docketed shall become a Hen upon the title to and 
interest in real property or chattels real of the taxpayer 
against whom it is issued in the same manner as a judgment 
duly docketed in the office of such clerk. The said sheriff 
shall thereupon proceed upon the same in all respects, with like 
effect, and in the same manner prescribed by law in respect to 
executions issued against property upon ju(^ments of a court 
of record, and shall be entitled to the same fees for his ser- 
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vices in executing the warrant, to be collected in the same 
manner. If a warrant be returned not satisfied in full, the tax 
commission shall have the same remedies to enforce the claim 
for taxes against the taxpayer as if the people of the state had 
recovered judgment against the taxpayer for the amount of 
the tax. 

Sec. 504. Tax a debC Every tax imposed by this act, and 
all increases, interest and penalties thereon, shall becwne, from 
the time it is due and payable, a personal debt, from the person 
or persons liable to pay the same, to the state of . 

Sec. 505. Aotion for recovery of taxes. Action may be 
brought at any time by the attorney general of the state, at the 
instance of the tax commission, in the name of the state, to 
recover the amount of any taxes, penalties and interest due 
under this act. 

Sec. 506. Tax upon settlement of fiduoRB^'s account. 
I. No final account of a fiduciary shall be allowed by the 
probate court unless such account shows, and the judge of 
said court finds, that all taxes imposed by the provisions of tiiis 
act upon said fiduciary, which have become payable, have beett 
paid, and that all taxes which may bec<»ne due are secured 
by bond, deposit or otherwise. The certificate of the tax com- 
mission and the receipt for the amount of the tax therein 
certified shall be conclusive as to the payment of the tax, to 
the extent of said certificate. 

2. For the purpose of facilitating the settlement and dis- 
tribution of estates held by fiduciaries, the tax commission, 
with the approval of the attorney general, may, on behalf of 
the state agree upon the amount of taxes at any time due or lo 
become due from such fiduciaries under the provisions of this 
act, and payment in accordance with such agreement shall be 
full satisfaction of the taxes to which the agreement relates. 
Article VI 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 600. Penalties, i. If any taxpayer, without intent 
to evade any tax imposed by this act shall fail to file a return 
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of income or pay a tax, if one is due, at the time required by 
or under the provisions of this act, but shall voluntarily file a 
correct return of income and pay the tax due within sixty days 
thereafter, there shall be added to the tax an additional amount 
equal to five per cent thereof, but such additional amount shall 
in no case be less than one dollar and an additional one per 
cent for each month or fraction of a month during which the 
tax remains unpaid. 

2. If any taxpayer fails voluntarily to file a return of income 
or to pay a tax if one is due within sixty days of the time 
required by or under the provisions of this act, the tax shall be 
doubled, and such doubled tax shall be increased by one per 
cent for each month or fraction of a month from the time 
the tax was originally due to the date of payment. 

3. The tax commission shall have power, upon making a 
record of its reasons therefor, to waive or reduce any of the 
additional taxes or interest provided in subdivisions i and 2 of 
this section or in subdivisions 2, 3 and 4 of section 501. 

4. If any taxpayer fails to file a return within sixty days 

of the time prescribed by this act, any judge of the 

court, upon petition of the tax commission, or any ten taxable 
residents of the state, shall issue a writ of mandamus requiring 
such person to file a return. The order of notice upon the 
petition shall be returnable not later than ten days after the 
filing of the petition. The petition shall be heard and deter- 
mined on the return day or on such day thereafter as the court 
shall fix, having regard to the speediest possible determination 
of the case, consistent with the rights of the parties. The 
judgment shall include costs in favor of the prevailing party. 
All writs and processes may be issued from the clerk's office in 
any county and, except as aforesaid, shall be returnable as 
the court shall order. 

5. Any person who, without fraudulent intent, fails to pay 
any tax or to make, render, sign or verify any return, or to 
supply any information, within the time required by or under 
the provisions of this act, shall be liable to a penalty of not 
more than $1000, to be recovered by the attorney general, in the 
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name of the pec^l«, by action in any court of competent 
jurisdistion. 

6. Any person or any officer or employee of any corporation, 
or member or employee of any partnership, who, with intent 
to evade any requirement of this act or any lawful require- 
ment of the tax ctxnmission thereunder, shall fail to pay any 
tax or to make, sign or verify any return or to supply any 
information required by or under the provisions of this act, or 
who, with like intent, shall make, render, sign or verify any 
false or fraudulent return or statement, or shall supply any 
false or fraudulent information, shall be liable to 3 penalty of 
not more than $1000, to be recovered by the attorney general in 
the name of the people, by action in any court of c<»npetent 
jurisdiction, and shall also be guilty of a misdemetmor and 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not to exceed $1000 or be im- 
prisoned not to exceed one year, or both, at the discretion 
of the court. 

7. The attorney general shall have the power, with the con- 
sent of the tax ctHnmissicm, to compromise any penalty for 
which he is authorized to bring action under subdivisions 5 and 
6 of this section. The penalties provided by such subdivisions 
shall be additional to all other penalties in this act provided. 

8. The failure to do any act required by or under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed an act committed in part 

at the (^fice of the tax commission in . The certifi- 

cstt of the tax c(»nniission to the effect that a tax has not 
been paid, that a return has not been filed or that informatioo 
has not been supplied, as required by or under the provisicms 
of this act, shall be prima-facie evidence that such tax has nrt 
been paid, that such return has not been filed or that such in- 
formation has not been supplied. 

9. If any taxpayer, who has failed to file a return or has 
filed an incorrect or insufficient return and has been notified 
by the tax commission of his delinquency, refuses or neglects 
within twenty days after such notice to file a proper return, or 
files a fraudulent return, the tax cc^nmission shall determiiie 
the income of such taxpayer according to its best informatioii 
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and belief and assess the same at not more than double the 
amount so determined. The tax commission may in its dis- 
cretion allow further time for the tiling of a return in such case, 

Akticle VII 

REVISION AND APPEAL 

Sec. 700. Revision by <tax ootnntiftsjoiii. A taxpayer may 
apply to the tax commission for revision of the tax assessed 
a^nst him, at any time within one year from the time of the 
filing of the return or from the date of the notice of the assess- 
ment of any additional tax. The tax commission shall grant 
a hearing thereon and if, upon such hearing, it shall determine 
that the tax is excessive or incorrect, it shall resettle the same 
according to the law and the facts and adjust the computation 
of tax accordit^ly. The tax commission shall notify the 
taxpayer of its determination and shall refund to the taxpayer 
the amount, if any, paid in excess of the tax found by it to be 
due. If the taxpayer has failed, without good cause, to file 
a return within the time prescribed by law, or has filed a 
fraudulent return or, having filed an incorrect return, has failed, 
after notice, to file a proper return, the tax commission shall 
not reduce the tax below double the amount for which the tax- 
payer is found to be properly assessed. 

Sec. 701. Appeal. The determination of the tax oMnmis- 
sion upon any application made by a taxpayer for revision of 
any tax, may be reviewed in any court of competent juris- 
diction by a complaint filed by the taxpayer against the tax 
commission in the county in which the taxpayer resides or has 
his principal place of business, within thirty days after notice 
by the tax commission of its determination, given as provided 
in section 700 of this act. Thereupon, appropriate proceedings 
shall be had and the relief, if any, to which the taxpayer may 
be foimd entitled may be granted and any taxes, interest or 
penalties paid, found by the court' to be in excess of those 
legally assessed, shall be ordered refunded to the taxpayer, 
with interest from time of payment. 
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Article VIII 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 800. Toxcomnrisston to4utnrinisterthisaot;<H«tricti. 

The tax commission shall administer and enforce the tax herein 
imposed, for which purpose it may divide the state into districts, 
in each of which a branch office of the tax commission may be 
established. It may from time to time change the limits of 
such districts. 

Sec. 801. Powers of tax comnrission. The tax ctmunis- 
sion, for the purpose of ascertaining the correctness of any 
return or for the purpose of making an estimate of the taxable 
income of any taxpayer, shall have power to examine or cause 
to be examined by any agent or representative designated by 
it for that purpose, any books, papers, records or memoranda, 
bearing upon the matters required to be included in the return, 
and may require the attendance of the taxpayer or of any other 
person having knowledge in the premises, and may take testi- 
mony and require proof material for its information, with 
power to administer oath to such person or persons. 

Sec. 802. Officers, agents and employees, i. The tax 
commission may appoint and remove a person to be known as 
the income tax director who, under its direction shall have 
supervision and control of the assessment and collection of 
the income taxes provided in this act; the tax commission jnay 
also appoint such other officers, agents, deputies, clerks and 
employees as it may deem necessary, such persons to have such 
duties and powers as the tax commission may frwn time to 
time prescribe. 

2. The salaries of all officers, agents and employees em- 
ployed by the tax commission shall be such as it may prescribe, 
not to exceed such amounts as may be appropriated therefor 
by the legislature, and the members of the tax commission and 
such officers, stents and employees shall be allowed such rea- 
sonable and necessary traveling and other expenses as may be 
incurred in the performance of their duties, not to exceed the 
amounts appropriated therefor by the legislature. 
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3. The tax commission may require such of the officers, 
agents and employees as it may designate, to give bond for the 
faithful perfonnance of their duties in such sum and with 
such sureties as it may determine, and all premiums on such 
bonds shall be paid by the tax commission out of monies 
appropriated for the purpose of this act. 

Sec. 803. Oaths and acknowledgments. The members 
of the tax commission and such officers, as it may designate, 
shall have the power to administer an oath to any person or to 
take the acknowledgment of any person in respect of any return 
or report required by this act or the rules and regulations of 
the tax commission. 

Sec. 804. Publicatioin of statistics. The tax commission 
shall prepare and publish annually statistics reasonably avail- 
able, with respect to the operation of this act, includii^ amounts 
collected, classifications of taxpayers, income and exemptions, 
and such other facts as are deemed pertinent and valuable. 

Sec. 805. Secrecy required ol officials; penalty for 
violation, i. Except in accordance with proper judicial order 
or as otherwise provided by law, it shall be unlawful for the 
members of the tax commission, any deputy, agent, clerk or 
other officer or employee, to divulge or make known in any 
manner the amount of income or any particulars set forth or 
disclosed in any report or return required under this act. 
Nothing herein shall be construed to prohibit the publication 
of statistics, so classified as to prevent the identification of 
particular reports or returns and the items thereof, or the 
inspection by the attorney general or other legal representatives 
of the state, of the report or return of any taxpayer who shall 
bring action to set aside or review the tax based thereon, or 
against whom an action or proceeding has been instituted to 
recover any tax or any penalty imposed by this act. Reports 
and returns shall be preserved for three years and thereafter, 
until the tax commission orders them to be destroyed. 

2. Any offense against subdivision one of this section shall 
be punished by a fine of not exceeding one thousand dollars 
or by imprisonment not exceedii^ one year, or both, at the 
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discretion of the court, and if the offender be an officer or 
employee of the state, he shall be dismissed from office and be 
incapable of holding any public office in this state for a period 
of five years thereafter. 

3. Notwithstanding the provisions of this section, the tax 
commission may permit the commissioner of internal revenue 
of the United States, or the proper officer of any state imposing 
an inoMne tax upon the incmnes of individuals, or the au- 
thorized representative of either such officer, to inspect the 
income tax returns of any individual, or may furnish to such 
officer or his authorized representative an abstract of the return 
of income of any taxpayer or supply him with information (»n- 
ceming any item of income contained in any return, or dis- 
closed by the report of any investigation of the income or re- 
turn of income of any taxpayer ; but such permission shall be 
granted or such mformation furnished to such officer or his 
representative, only if the statutes of the United States or of 
such other state, as the case may be, grant substantially similar 
privileges to the proper officer of this state charged with the 
administration of the personal income tax law thereof. 

Sec. 806. ResulatiofM. The tax commission may from 
time to time make such rules and regulations, not inconsistent 
with this act, as it may deem necessary to enforce its provisions. 

Article IX 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec. 900. DistrJbution of the income tax. 

[Provision should be made whereby the proper officials shall 
be notified concerning the amount each locality is to receive 
from the income tax, in time to enable them to take account of 
such receipts when determining the amount of the local tax 
levied in each year. 

Care should be taken to provide that a reasonable amount 
be withheld iroai distribution to the state or to the localities, 
in order to enable the commission to promptly make refunds 
to which taxpayers are found to be entitled. 
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For purposes of reference, the following methods of distri- 
bution contained in the statutes of various states having income 
tax laws, may be useful : 

Delaware, L. 1917, Ch. 8; 1919, Ch. 157, Art. 14, § 212. 

Mass., L. 1917, Ch. 209, 317, 339; 1918, Ch. 107, 154, 219; 
1919, Ch. 314, § I ; Ch. 363, Part I. 

N. Y., L. 1920, Ch. 694. 

Wise, L. 1917, Ch. 485.] 

Sec. 901. Exemivtioin of intangible pertonal property 
front tucathm. 

[Provision should be made for exempting intangible per- 
sonal prc^rty from taxation under the property tax, as recom- 
mended in the Preliminary Report of the committee. The 
wording of such a provision will necessarily have to depend 
upon the language empk^ed in the tax law of each state, and 
no provision can possibly be drawn which will be applicable 
to all states. The importance of providing for such exemption 
is so great that the committee feels obliged to record here its 
belief that a perscmal income tax cannot be expected to operate 
satisfactorily in a state which continues to tax intangible per- 
sonal property under the property tax. 

For purposes of reference, the followit^ exemption pro- 
visions, contained in the statutes of various states having in- 
come tax laws, may be useful : 

Mass., L. 1918, Ch. 257, § 69. 

N. Y., L. 1920, Ch. 120. 

No. Dak., L. 1919, Spec. Sess., Ch. 62. 

Wis., L. 1911, Ch. 658, Sees. 2 & 3\(p. 999).] 

Sec. 902. Contract to assume tax illegal. It shall be un- 
lawful for any person to agree or contract directly or indirectly 
to pay or asstune or bear the burden of any tax payable by any 
taxpayer under the provisions of this act. Any such contract 
or agreement shall be null and void and shall not be enforced 
or given effect by any court. 

Sec. 903, Unconstitutionality or inv^ldlty. If any 
clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act shall, for any 
reason, be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction to 
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be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate 
the remainder of this act, but shall be confined in its operation 
to the clause, sentence, paragraph or part thereof directly in- 
volved in the controversy in which such judgment shall have 
been rendered. No caption of any section or set of sections 
shall in any way affect the mterpretation of this act or any 
part thereof. 

Sec. 904. Taking: effect of the act This act shall take 
effect on . 

[Since several months are required for the woric preliminaty 
to the assessment of an income tax, the date at which the law 
becomes effective ouf^t to be such as to leave sufficient time 
for such work.] 
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®oInmIria mntoeKStts 
te tfte <iMtB at Hew ^Jm* 

Hie TTnivertitj iucludea tbe following ; 

ColnmbU College, founded in 1754, and Banutnl College, foiiiid«d in 
1869, offering to men and women, respectivelj, proeramB of stndj which maj 
be began either in September or February and which lead notmaHj in from three 
to four Teari to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The program of atudj in Co- 
lombia College makes it poBaible for a well qualified student to Batisfj the require- 
mente for both the lochelor's degree and a professional degree in law, medidne, 
taebnolog; or education ip five to eeven yean according to the courM. 

The Fncultiee of Political Science, Pliilaiopli]'' and Pure S^nce, oSerine 
advanced programa of Btudj and inTesligation leading to the degrees of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The Professional Schools of 
Law, established in 185S, offeriDg courses of three years leading to the degree of 

Bachelor <A Laws and of one year leading to the degree of Master of I^wa. 
Hadiciae. The CoUeee of Physicians and Surgeons, establiihed in 1807, offering 
two-year courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Soienoe and four- 
year oounes leading to the degree of ^Doctor of Medicine. 
MfaMia, founded in 1863, offering courses of three years leodins to the dc^rau 

of Engineer of Mines and of lletaUnrgical Engineer. 
Cfaamistry and Ensineeriii(, set apart from School of Mines in 18B6, offering 
three-^ear courses Jeading to aegreee in Civil, Electrical, Mechanical and 
Cbemical Engineering. 
Taaehers College, founded in 1886, offering in its School of Edncation ooniBce 
in the history and philosophy of education a>d the theory and practice of 
teaching, leading to appropriate diplomas and the degree of Bachelor of 
Sdeoce in Education ; and in its School of Practical Arts founded in 1912, 
eonnes in household and industrial arts, fine arts, music, and physical train- 
ing leadingto the degree of Bachelor of Science in Practical Arts. All the 
•ourses in Teachers College are open to men and women. Theae faonltias 
offer Donrses leading to the degree of Master of Arts and Master of Bctecoe. 
Arahitacture, offering a program of indeterminate length leading to the d^rae 

of Bachelor of Ardiiteoture and Master of Science. 
Juiwaliwn, fonnded in 1S12, offering a two-year course leading to the d^iee 
of Bachelor of Literature in Journalism. The regular requiremait ibr ad- 
mission to this course is two years of college vork. 
Bnaaness, fonnded in 1916, offering two and three-year courses in bnsineM train- 
ing leading to appropriate d^reee. 
D*ntislry, fonnded in 1917, offering four-year courses lewling to ^propriale 

f. The New York College of Pharmacy, founded in 18S1, offering 
_. . « of two, three and four years leading to appropriate certificates aid 

In the SMmmar Session the Univenity offers courses giving both gtmeral and 
prcrfessioDd training which may be taken either with or without regard to an 
academic d^ree or dipbma. 

llirongh its system of UniTeraitj Extension the University offers many connes 
of study to perstms unable otherwise to receive academic training. 

The Instittlla oS Arts and Sciancaa provides lectures, concerts, readings and 
recitals — approximately two hundred and fifty in number — iu a single season. 

The price of the University Catalogue is twenty-five cents postpaid. Detailed 
information regarding the work in any department will be furnished without 
ofaarge upon application to the Seerstary of Colombia UntMrsily, New York, 
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Johns Hopkins University Studies 

in Historical and Political Science 



THIETY-THIRD SERIE8.-1915.-f4.00 

(Complete in four numbers) 

I. Honey and Transportation In Maiyland, 1730-1765. Bj Ci.asxsqe P. 

, GouxD. 75 cents; clotli, Jl.OO. 

II. The Financial Administration of the Colony of Virginia. By PiBCf 

Scott Flippib. 50 cents ; cloth. 75 cents. 

III. The Helper and American Trade UnlODS. By John H. AsawOBTE. 7S 

cents; cloth, $1,00. 

IV. The CoQstitutional Doctrines of Joitice Hailan. By Floyd Babzilu 

Clabk. f 1.00 ; doth, fl.25. 

THIKTY-FOURTH SERIEa— 1916.— $4.00 

(Complete In four numbers) 

I. The Boycott in American Trade Dnions. B/ Lio Wolman. $1.00; cloth, 

$1.25. 

II. The Postal Power of Congreaa. By LmiiaAY Rocikbs. Jl.OO; cloth.Jl.K. 

III. The Control of Strllces In American Trade Unions. Bj G. M. jAms. 75 

cents; cloth, fl.OO. 

IV. State Administration in Maryland. By John L. Donaldson. fl.OO; 

doth, (1.2o. 

THIRTY-FIFTH SERIES .—19 17. -$4.00 
{Complete In three numbers) 
I. The Virginia Committee System and the American Herolntlon. Br J. 
M. Le*kb. $1.00; cloth, J1.25. 
H. The Organliablllty of Labor, By W. O. Wetfoexh. $1.50, 

III. Party Organization and Machinery In Michigan alnce iSgo. By A. C. 

MrLLSpAUQE. $1.00; doth, $1,25. 

THIRTY-SIXTH SERIES.— 1918.— $4.00 

(Complete in loui nomberB) 

I. The Standard of Lirmg in Japan, By K. MonmoTO. $1.25; cloth.tl.SO. 

II. Sumptuary Law in nurnburg. By K. R. Gsbenfield. $1.25; doth, $1.50. 

lU. The Pririlegea and Immnnitiea of State Citizeoahip. By R. Eovill. 

$1.00; doth, $1.25. 

IV. French Protestantism, 1559-1563. By C. G. K£li.t. $1.25; cloth, $1.50. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH SERIEa— 1919.— ^26 

(Complete In four nnmbera) 

I. Unemploymentand American Trade Unions. By D. P. Shelseb, Jb. |1.!5. 
IL TbeLaborLawof Maryland. By M.H. LAUcaHEiHEn. $1.25;dotb,tl.5a. 
ni. The American Colonization Society, 1817-1840. E. L. Fez. $2.00;cklh, 

t2.25. 
IV. The Obligation of Contracts Clanse of the Dnited Statea ConstltBtlsD. 
By W. B. HuMTDia, $1.00; doth, $1.26. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH SERIES.- 1920.— $4.25 
(Complete In tliree numbers) 
L The United Statea Department of Agricoltnre. By W. L. Wakuk. 
$1.25; doth, $1.75. 
IL The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. BjJ.S. 
BOBIKSON. $1.60; cloth, $2.00. 
III. The Employment of the Pleblactte in the Determination of SoTeretgn^. 
By J. MATTXRN. $1.50. 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, : : : : Bdlmwe, Md. 
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Columbia University Press Publications 

COirSTITUTIOITAL GOVEBHUEIIT QT THE imiTED STATES. By 

WooDBow Wilson, LL.D., President of the United Stales. Pp. vii + 236. 

ODR CHIEF HAGISTKATE AND HIS POWERS. By William Howard 
Taft, Twemy-seventh President of the United States. Pp. vii + 165, 

COHSTIXDTIOHAL POWER AHD WORLD AFFAIRS. By George Suth- 
erland, formec United States Senator from Utah. Pp. vii + 302. 

WORLD ORGAiriZATIOn AS AFFECTED BT THE NATURE OP THE 
MODERN STATE. By David Jayns Hill, LL.D., late Atnerican Ambas- 
sador to Gcnnany. Pp. in + 114. Reprinted with new Preface, 

THE BDSIiraSS OF CONGRESS. By Samuel W. McCall, Governor of 
Massactiaseits. Pp. vii -|- 215. 

THE COST OF OUR NATIONAL GOTBRNKEKT. By Henry Jones Ford, 

Professor of Politic* in Princeton University. Pp. iv + 147, 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT. By Albekt 

Shaw, LL.D., Editor of the Rrvirai of Reviews. Pp. vii + aSS. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICS FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE 

AMERICAN CITIZEN. By Jxbekiah W. Jenks, LL.D., Profesnor of Got- 

emment and Public Administration in New York University. Pp. sviii + 187. 
TZr HATDRE AND SOURCES OF THE LAW. By John Chifmas Gbav, 

LL,D., late Royall Professor of Law in Harvard University. Pp. xii + 33z. 
TBS GENIUS OF THE COMMON LAW. By the Right Honorable Sir Frbd- 

ERitac Pollock, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D. Pp. vii+141. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. His Permanent Influence on American Inititntiont. 

By John Sharp Williams, U. S. Senator from MississippL Pp. ix+330- 
THE MECHANICS OF LAW MAKING. By Courtbhay Ilbbrt, G. C. B., 

Clerk of the House of Commons. Pp. viii -|- 209. 
LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION. By Harlan F. Stone, LL.D., Dean of 

the School of Law, Columbia Univerwly. Pp. vii + 23a. 
AMERICAN CITT PROGRESS AND THE LAW. By Howard Leb Hc- 

Bain, Ph.D., Eaton Professor of Municipal Science and Admini 

Inmtoa Univei^ity. V^. viii -I- 26g.| 

ITnlfonnlr bound, IZnio, cloth. Each, $2.00 r*(. 



THE LAW AND THE PRACTICE OF MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. By How- 
ard LbB McBain, Eaton Professor of Municipal Science and Administration 

in Columbia University- 8vo, cioth, pp. xviii -|- 724. Price. t5.oo net. 
STUDIES IN SOUTHERN HIST0R7 AND POLITICS. Inscribed to William 

Archibald Dunning, Lie>>er Professor of History and Political Philosophy in 

Columbia University, by his former pupils, the authors. A collection of fifteen 

essays. Svo, cloth, pp. viii -\- 294. tj.oo net 
THE ENOLISH-SFEAEING BROTHERHOOD AND THE LEAGUE OF 

NATIONS. By Sir Charles Walston (Waldstein), M. A., Litt. D., lor- 

merly Professor in the University of Cambridge. l3mo, boards, pp. xxiii-214, 

f 1.60 net. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 

LEMOKE & BUEOHNEB, Agents 
30-32 East Twentieth Street, New York Oity 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 



"There i* not * chapter to Mr.aiid Mn. Huniaond'a boOk which faili to throw 

lawa, and on the eeanomic and social condilioas ol the period. ... A few other 
studiea of BOTcminB class rule before i8ij a> searchinElr analytical u Mi. 
and Mra. fiammond a book will do ranch to weaken this traditioa and to make 
imperatiTe much recutina of EnBliah Historr from 1688."- 

—Am. FoItUcat Sciena Review. 

THE TOWN LABOURER, i7«o-lS3S : The New CIvilication. Br J. L. Ham- 
Imondaod Barbara HamraoDd.ADtborsol "The Villaie Labourer. tj€o-iisi: 
A Studj in the GoTemmcnt of En«laod before the Beforra BUI." in. 
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the itorT been told with anch masteciT , oreei 



— .. 10 the orieinal »i 

.... The perapective and proportion areao perfect til 
era, analyxcd aesrchinBly and profoundly, paaaei before ) 

■' A brilliant and important aehieTement. 'The Tow 

ai an indiapensable source of revelatioc and of inapiratioii."— Tike Nation 
(London' 

BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES : A Study of the Hice 
Problem in the United SUlei from a South African Point of View. By Hau- 
L.. rice 8. Evani. Eto. ts-oontt. 

"This ia a seque! to the author's earlier volume. Blace ahd Whiti ik 
Soma East AfiicA. It is a product of the same searching inaitht and the 

BLACK AND WHITE IN SOUTH EAST AFRICA: A Study in Socioloci. 

" An eiceedinsty lucid statement of the arduous and intricate problem 
which liea before the people of South Africa in dealinswith the native rices." 
—TJu Nation. 

Seamd Editim, irougkl uftotlu Sfrifit ef 1919. 
THE CONTROL OF THE DRINK TRADE IN BRITAIN. A Contribution to 
National Efficiency during the Great War. 191 j-i«i8. By Henry Carter. With 
Illuatrations. Charts, and Diagrami. and a new Preface by Lord D'Abcmoa 
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Fourth Avenne and 30th Street, NEW YORK 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OP INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES. 
With Special Refereoce to Factory Practice. By Edward D. 
Jones, Ph.D., Professor of Commerce and Industry, UntTereily of Mich- 
igan. With lllustratioDg uid Bibliographies. Large i2mo. $t-3S 
mt. {Fifth Imfreisi<m). 

"To Ihchcsd oTaiiy Isduitriilotginliallon.iiid Hptctilly lo the chcuiItci o( tbMe 
which hflvF not long been ctwcd 9.uA vn Hill &ced ivEih matiT al the problemt dil- 
cvued in the TDliuiie, II ibould be psiticuUrlT UKful."- Wall SIrat ?aunial. 

THE WORKS MANAGER TO-DAY: An Addresa Prepared for 
a SericH of Private Qatheriogs of Works Managers. By Sidney 
Webb, Professor of Public Administiatton in the Univeisity of London 
(School of Economic tad Political Science). Crown Svo. {1.35 ml 
An examinalioD, in easy lecture form, of the problems of management 
of any considerable induslrial enterprise, especially in leUlion to the or- 
ganization of labor, methods of remuneration, " Scientific Management " 
and " Welfare Work," piecework and premium bonus lyitems, restriction 
ofoutpDt and increaseof production, the maintenance of discipline, etc, 

THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OP THE UNITED STATES. By 
Eknkst Luslow Bcgart, Ph.D., Associate ProfesEoi of Economics in 
the University of Illinois. With 36 Maps and 95 IUu«trations. Crown 
Svo, f300. 

READINGS IN THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By E. L. Bogaut, Ph.D., and C. M. Thompson, Ph.D., 
of the University of Illinois. Svo. (3.20. 

A source book which collecis in one volume contemporary material 
illustralin); the most important economic developments in the country's 
biatory. The material is arranged as follows : Eight chapten deal with 
the United Stales before 1S08; nine with the period of lSoS-i£6o; and 
six wilh the period since t86o. 

RAILROADS. In two volumes. By WiLtlAM Z. Riplfy, Ph.D. 
Nathaniel Ropei Professor of Economics in Harvard Univertity, aotbor 
of " Railway Rwblemi," etc. 

Vol. I. It ATBS AND REGULATION, with n DUpi and diagtami. 
[, FINANCE AND ORGANIZATION, with 39 mspa and 
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PRINCIPLES OP ECONOMICS: with Special Reference to Amer- 
ican Conditions. By Edwin R. A. Seligman, LL.D. McVickar 
Profwor of Political Economy in Columbia University. Eighth Edi- 
tion, Reiiied (1919). ^3.00 tui. 

AN ESSAY ON MBDIAVAL ECONOMIC TEACHING. By 
Gbosgx O'BiiiEH, Litt.B., author of " The Economic History of Ireland 
in the Seventeenth Century," " The Economic History of Ireland in die 
Eighleenth Century, etc." (4.75 net. 

It is the aim of this euay to examine and present in ai concise a form 
as possible the principles and rules which guided and regulated men in 
their economic and social relations during the period known as the 
Middle Ages. 



Fourth Avenue and 30th Street, NEW YORK 
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p. S. KING & SON, Ltd. 

WEALTH : A BRIEF EXAMINATION OF THE CAUSES OF ECO- 
NOMIC WELFARE 

BjEswinCaknam.H.A., LL.D.,Profeasorof Political Economy in the Uni- 
venitj of LocdoD. Second Edition, with Index. 68. 
I%met : '■ A coDdie aod inetmcUTe book." 

Ghigow Btmld : "Mr. Cumui is protiablf tlw moat tranchant, sujigeatlTe, and orlgtultf 
living ecoQomiBis." 

HONEY : ITS CONNEXION WITH RISING AND FALLING PRICES 

Bj Edwih Cassax, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political Economj in the 
Univenitj of London. Third Edition. 28. 6d. 

T7MSeo(tt(hSanit«T«' JVaoadne.-''ThemonlorDr. Cknnui'Bbooklatliat U uo^dliUke 
rise la piicea. \itej slioala Imlst npon ailequaM limitation of money scppfy. xbe book 
before oa istlie vork of one well T^sedlntbe logic of econmnles." 

GOLD PRICES, AND THE WTTWATERSRAND 

a" R. A. Lbhfbuit, Professor of Economics at the South African School of 
nes and Technol<%7, Johannesburg. Sb. 
Chapter I, The Gold Supplr ; n, Tbe Requiremeuta of Commerce : in, Paper SntsUtntei ; 
IV, Influence of tbe War; V. FoeltloD oftbe Wltwatemana: Appendix : SUtistlcal Tibln. 
Appendix : The Valuation of Mines. 

THE PAPER POUND OF 1797-1821 
Reprint of the report of 1810 to the Home of Commons on the Hicb Price of 
Gold Bullion. With an Introdudian by Edwih CunrAN, M. A , LL D. El 
Tilt ScotSth BanJari' Mt^^axini: " Prof. Cannan'a book, vblcti haitlie merit of IbeiMittai 

iMpano, lakes ui back to tbe time of the Napoleonic wan, and his blitocic IntradncUca 

(o the Bullion Repoit of 1810— the text of which lormi the gratter part of the TolDme-U 

well deserving the attention of all atudenle of economics." 

WAR FINANCE 

By J. Shibui Nicbdlbon, H.A., Sc.D., LL.D^ Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in the UniveiHity of Edinburgh. Second Edition, with three addidoul 
Chapters. 12b. fid. 

DaOv IVeortah : " , . . These essays are very well worth atodj'.and the main conleollin 
(hat the root enl of our Snaoolal pollcj has been tbe extiaTannt payments made by (lu 
State lor all the lervlcea leqniied by the war cannot be gamiald. .... 

INFLATION 

By J. ShieuiNichoi^on, M.A,So.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Eont- 

omy in the UuiTereity of Edinburgh. 3b. 6d. 

nm«>.* "ProfenMHicholsonhainowdoneatHibUcKrTlee. . . . .To the general nalet, 
who desires to obtain as simple a view as posslbre of the econraalcconsldentloDi besdng oa 
tbe veiy practical question of the mischief inTolved In " Inflation " (whether of (be l!1l^ 
rency. orereamore fundamentally of credit), the raloe of this little book is tbat ll bridfi 
them succinctly together." 

mSTORY OF THE BANE OF ENGLAND 

By Profeeeor A. Anskeadss, of the Univeisity of AtheoB. Translated from 
the French by CHKiffrABUL Meibxdith. . With a Preface by Professor H. 8. 
FoswELL, M.A. 128. 6d. 
Banber'f Magaxiaf : " This fascinating book Bhonid be on the booksbell of eyecy ttndent" 

Orchard House, 2-4 Grwt Smith Street 
Westtninster^ Enf^and 
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Studies in History, Economics and Public Law 

edited by 

Faculty of Political Science of Columbia TJniversity 



VOLUME 1, 1891-92. 3ndEd.,1887. 396 pp. PiIm, eloth. $3.50. 
1. The SiToroe Problem. A Stndr lit StetlBtloB. 

By Walth F. WiLLcox, Fb.D. Plica, jsaaa, 
a. TheBtatoryof Tariff AdmlnlBtnitlon In the UaltedStkteSitrotn Colonial 
Times to the MoKlnley AdmlntatratlTe Btll, __ 

B;JoiihDuhGo», HlD. Pilce.fi.oa. 
I on Manhattan Island. 
I; GKuuia AsHTOH Black, Pti.D. Pilu,fi.aii. 



TOLUUE n. 1892-43. (8m note on lut paga-} 

1. [S] The BoODOtnloB of the Busslsn VU1«K«. _ 

ByliucA. HoiniincH,ni.D. {Out e/frinA. 
fl. [6] BsDhrnjitoy, A Stndy In ComparattveXieKlBlstlon. 

BySuiuiLW. Duinco»,Ji.,Ph.D. iffol uU tefaraUIj.) 
S. [T] Speolol AHSeSSnientBt AStndrlnBInnlalniUFliiBOoe. * 

By VicToi RoiiwATU, PI1.D. S«ODd Xdition, it;t. Pria, |i.aih 

VOLTJHE III, 1893. 466 pp. (See note on lait pi^.) 

1. [8] ■History of Bleotlone In Amerloan Colonies. 

ByifmaTir. Bm^jCuT (oii^yiSii.) 

VOLUKE IT, 1893-94. 438 pp. (See note on hut pagre.) 

. [lO] Fln*tloI*l History of Vlrslnla. 



By WtLLUia Z. Rmjiv, Ph.D. (iffl ittd ii^rltfy.) 
». iii|-jiuB ADuar-iuuitio Aiui. of Max Wbt, Ph.D. Sccfind Eilidon, uoS. Price. |i.oa' 

a. [is] Hlsto^v of Taxation In Vermont. By Fhdbuck A. Wooti, Pli D. iOmliiffrint). 

TOLtrUE T. 1895-96. 498 pp. Fiice, dotli. $3.90. 

1. f IS] Doable Taxation la tb« United St*tes. _. 

fir FuDCi* Waluh, Fh.D. Pilce,|i«. 
%. [14] The Sepsratlon of GoTemmentsI Powers. 

^WiLLUMBDiii>T,LL.B.,Ph.D. Piice,fi.sa. 
a. [leiMnuIoIpal aoTemtiientlnUl«hlsanjuidOhlo.„ 

By Duo* r. WtLOox, Ph.D. PriM,t'.««. 

TOLUUE TI, 1896. 601 pp. Fiioe, cloth, $4.50 ! F^er wwva, $4.00, 

£16] History of Proprietary OoTernment In PennsylTanta. 

By WiuiAM RoHsr Snnun. Fli.I>. 

TOLUHE Tn, 1896. 612 pp. Price, eloth, $3.60. 



I. [IT] History of the Transition from ProvlDolal t< 

eminent in Massatihusetts. By HAUTA.CinB»ra,rh.D. JMc*,^.<». 

4. [ 18]*8peonlatton on the Stock and Prodnoe BxohanKes of the TTnlted Stwts* 



n Massaohasetts. 

E^Huivx^caalSiiuitPh^D!^'' 

TOLtTHE Tin, 1896-98. 651pp. Price, dofb. $4.0a 



.. 1 19] The Btmssle between President Johnson and ConsresB OTerBeoona 



I. [scTb 



-LOtlOD. By CBAausEiunaTCBAiim, Ph.D. rricc.fi.oc 

Booent Centrallalns Tendencies la State Ednoatloiial AdtDlulstra 

By WiLLUHCuBii«:iWaBTU,Fh.D. Fiice,jjaBII 



TOLTJUE IZ. 1897-9& 617 pp. Price, eloth, $4.00. 

1, [S8] ■Bnallsh I/ocal OoTemment of To-day. A Stndy of the Belatlons of 

Centnu andI.oaal OoTemment. By uiui Kox Maltui, Ph.D. Frit*,^j>a, 

-fl. [941 Gennao Wage Ilieortes. A History of their DeTelopment. 

By lAMiti W. OiooK, Pb.D. 

[stratlon In New Tork State. _ 

By JOHH AncmiAAP Fiuiiua, Ph.D. Flic*, |i.aa. 
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YOLTniE Z, 1898-99. 409 Ip. Friee, elgih, tSSO. 

npatlLetlc Strikes and Srmpatlietla Iiooftont 
BtFbhii 
9t [ST] *Btuide lal&nd nnd tlmFanuKtloiLof llielJalon. 

BrFuHKGumBAns, Ph.D. Pricc.tt.sa 

S> [S8]. Centr&IIsed AdmliilHtratloii of Zilqaor Ia^tb la tbe Amerloan Coin< 

mon-weaJtlia. BtCuhht UooHa LAcnSnu.Ph.D. Prict,fijiD. 

'VX)LtTME ZI, 18S0. 495 pp. Price, cloth, 4J)0; paper covers, $3-50. 

mn Tbe eroTTtb ol Clttes. Bj Amu Fuuh Wou PluD. 

TOLUHE Zn, 1899-1900. 586 pp. Price, cloth, $4.00. 

r. ISO) HlstoiT and limotlonB of Central I^bor Unions. 

By WiLUAK Muinau. Buwu. PH.D. P[kg,|iM. 
■( 131.1 Colonial Immigration Iawb. 

Bt Xdwud EUnioH Pbopu, A.M. Fric*,»eaiB. 
■• [89] History of Mllltarr Pension L«KlalatIon In tbe TTnlted States. 

%yWii.uAMHDnTGunoN,Pb.D. Price, (iai. 
4> [SSI History of tbe Tbeory of SorerelKnty elnoe Ronssean. 

ByCHAU.(3K.MuuuAM.J[.,Pli.D. Pric*,fi.]a. 

VOLUME Zm, 1901. 670 pp. Price, doth, ^00. 
1. [34] Tbel.es'lPropertyltelatlcmaof UarrledFartles. _ 

By Uiiwit Lon,Ph.D, Price, li.ia. 
». [aS] PoUtiOBl NattTlsm In Kew Tork State. _ 

Br Louu Dow Scaco, Ph.D. Priia. ^.on. 
8. [8e]TlleBeOoaBtniotloaof GeoFKla. fiy Sdwih C. Woourr, Fh.D. Pri«,|i.eo. 

VOLUME ZIV, 1901-1902. 676 pp. Price, clotb, tiM. 
BTolntlon. 
. . . jaFuCE,Pli.D. Pria.lua. 

S. [38] TbeSoonomloTlieory of BislEtuidlnsaranae. 

ByALunM. Wnisrt, Ph.D. Piic(,fi.}g. 
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